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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE greatest of living soldiers has made yet another effort to 
arouse his self-complacent and somnolent countrymen from their 
trance. He could scarcely have chosen a more 
appropriate moment. Lord Roberts’s speech at 
Manchester, the former citadel of Cobdenism and 
cosmopolitanism, will be found at the head of our articles. We 
cannot imagine any Englishman reading it without a bitter sense 
of shame that Lord Roberts should still be called upon to make 
such appeals and that his fellow countrymen should continue to 
turn a deaf ear to him. Once more we are reminded by the 
startling development in the Balkans, startling because it had 
been predicted so often that people had ceased to believe in the 
danger, that the world remains in the last resort under the 
dominion of gunpowder, and that in spite of the floods of 
eloquence devoted to Arbitration, Hague Conferences, dis- 
armament, and the grotesque illusions of the charlatans who 
make a profitable trade by crying peace when there can be 
no peace—men are just as ready as in the brave days of old 
to rush to arms to further national ambitions, on behalf of their 
ideals, or in defence of the sacred soil of their Empire. The 
deplorable and degrading literature which has been poured 
forth from the Pacifist printing presses in degenerate communities 
of late years, and which has attained scandalous prominence in a 
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decadent press, is seen in a flash to be fraudulent because mislead- 
ing, together with the money-grubbing considerations that inspire 
its authors. The world was promised immunity from further wars 
because materialist man would ask himself before consenting to 
fight how much money he personally would be likely to make out 
of the transaction. If the answer was, as ex hypothe:t it must 
be seeing that wars are pecuniarily unprofitable to those who wage 
them, “I shan’t be a penny the richer and may possibly be many 
pennies the poorer,” he would forthwith refuse to fight, and 
there would be an end to the war. Men judge other men by 
themselves. The dollar hunter can conceive no other type than 
the dollar hunter, and yet dollar hunters, though powerful, 
are comparatively few in numbers. They are conspicuously 
absent from Eastern Europe, and we may feel sure that few 
Montenegrins, Greeks, Servians, Bulgarians, or Turks, asked 
themselves any of the questions which form the stock in trade 
of Pacifist literature, before between one million and twelve 
hundred thousand men took up arms in a quarrel which could 
only be settled by fighting. 


ALTHOUGH diplomacy was exceedingly busy in endeavouring to 
avert the conflict, and our peace visionaries and Hague Confer- 
Exi ence-mongers had plenty of time to lift up their 

Pacifiste-: voices, it does not seem to have been seriously 

suggested anywhere that Arbitration would be 
able to adjust the difference between the Balkan League and 
the Ottoman Empire. Where was President Taft? Where 
was Mr. Carnegie 2 Where was Sir John Brunner ? . Where were 
all the Cadburys and some of the Rowntrees? Where were 
those great Nonconformist divines, the Rev. Dr. Horton and the 
equally reverend Dr. Clifford? Why did the Free Churches 
remain silent at a crisis which afforded a unique opportunity for 
asserting ‘the faith that is in them, if they really believe their 
own professions, or is it that they are only concerned to cripple 
their own country and prevent us from offering any serious 
resistance in the event of our being attacked? These great 
‘‘spiritual” forces, which are so readily mobilisable under the 
auspices of one or other of our imported patriots, to limit the 
British Navy or to prevent our having a serious Army, played a 
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paltry part during the period preceding the outbreak of war, and 
those trumpet-calls which are being continually directed against 
bloated British armaments were inaudible at a time when one 
might have expected them to be most vocal, while the publicists 
of the movement were equally silent with the solitary exception 
of Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, the eminent French 
Pacifist, who indited an epistle to the King of Montenegro which 
the world will not willingly let die.* Materialism may be stronger 
in Western than in Eastern Europe, and the cosmopolitan 
financier is always with us, but so far he has affected nothing 
in restricting armaments, and though we are continually told 
that great nations only ask to live and let live, the tangible 
evidence would appear to be all the other way. Pace the Potsdam 
Party no one could be heard seriously to suggest that the exclu« 
sive object of German policy is to live and let live. Germany 


* The following is the text of M. d’Estournelles de Constant’s fulmination 
against the King of Montenegro, which provoked many witty comments in the 
French press, cho de Paris suggesting that the King of Montenegro would 
presumably stop his war in order to fight a duel with his epistolary assailant. 

Paris le 10 Octobre, 1912. 

A Sa Majesté le Roi de Monténégro 4 Podgoritza. 

Srre,—Plus de trente années écoulées depuis le Traité de Berlin et la Com- 
mission Européenne de Délimitation dont j’étais sécretaire me d’égageraient 
du secret diplomatique si Votre Majesté en outre n’obligeait pas tours les 
honnétes gens 4 protester contre votre nouvelle déclaration de guerre 4 la 
Turquie. 

J’invoque le témoignage de mes collégues de la Commission qui ont eu comme 
moien 1879 et 1880 l’ingrate mission de dépouiller lAlbanie des territoires que 
vous n’aviez pas conquis; j’invoque le témoignage de mon collégue Anglais, 
encore vivant, Sir Vincent Caillard. Nous étions ensemble 4 Podgoritza dans 
les ruines lamentables que vos incendiaires avaient faites. Nous étions tous 
plus ou moins honteux de constater que la paix du monde était compromise 
pour votre seul profit, et pour ce que vous appeliez votre gloire; nous avons 
compris que la guerre que vous provoquiez était non pas votre ambition, mais 
votre industrie. 

Le temps a passé; vous recommencez; et vous meracez de nouveau de 
mettre le feu au monde pour faire cuire votre cuf. Vous n’avez pas de 
contradicteurs sous votre régime dans le Monténégro dépeuplé; c’est bien 
dommage; car c'est par eux que vous recevriez sans tarder le chitiment que 
vous meritez, et que le jugement, du monde civilisé vous reserve. J’aurai, du 
moins, rempli un devoir en vous écrivant ce que vous ne pouvez pas entendre 
et ce qui est le sentiment de quiconque connaft votre malheureux pays, 

D’EsToURNELLES DE CONSTANT, 
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seems to have a grievance against every one. Can reasonable 
men doubt for a moment that the tremendous problems of 
Western Europe, where one Power has already attained military 
supremacy, and is making a desperate bid for naval supremacy, 


- will be settled in any other way than by the crude old-fashioned 


manner to which Eastern Europe has resorted. Here, as there, 
the weakest will go to the wall. 


THE single hope of preserving peace is for the champions of 
peace to be so strong as to convince its would-be disturbers 
that the game is not worth the candle. This 
lesson has been borne in upon us over and over 
and over again during recent years, as for example 
in the summer of 1905, when Germany, not content with humilia- 
ting France by securing the downfall of M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, followed up her victory by a course of bullying 
which brought other Powers into the field. A Unionist Govern- 
ment held office at that time in this country, but a few months 
later, after the Radicals had swept into power with a record 
majority, history repeated itself, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, though a professional Pacifist, found himself con- 
strained to adopt the same attitude towards Germany at the 
time of the Algeciras Conference in 1906 as the Unionists had 
adopted in the previous summer. History repeated itself in 
1908, when once more the bully of Europe tried to goad her 
neighbour into war, and if in the spring of 1909, when Germany 
menaced Russia, the bully carried the day, it was simply because 
the Russians very wisely decided that the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, which already practically belonged to the Dual 
Monarchy, was not worth the bones of a single Cossack. Last year 
we saw the experiment repeated when the Panther made her 
pounce upon Agadir, and the German Jingoes had a hint from 
the Wilhelmstrasse that the Imperial Government was about to 
annex Western Morocco. The moment was deemed extra- 
ordinarily favourable for a forward movement, because in the 
first place the German Emperor and his advisers were convinced 
that Perfide Albion would leave France in the lurch, as a careful 
analysis—perhaps over-careful—of the personnel of the British 
Cabinet satisfied them that the extreme Radicals, headed by 
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Mr. Lloyd George, would play the Potsdam game and defeat 
Sir Edward Grey and the Whigs, who were supposed to be more 
closely identified with the policy of the Entente. Secondly, 
it was imagined in Berlin that relations between Russia and 
France had cooled off to such a point that the indifference of 
Russia might be relied upon in any crisis, though perhaps the 
most decisive card in the hand of Germany was Monsieur 
Caillaux, the then French Prime Minister, who was hand in 
glove with cosmopolitan finance, and was believed to favour, 
for the reasons that animate cosmopolitan financiers, a recon- 
sideration of French foreign policy in which the Entente would 
occupy a decidedly subordinate position. We may note in passing 
that the Caillaux Press, which is a discreditable feature of French 
journalism, has lately been at its dirty work again in circulating 
legends, or rather lies, about British diplomatists. 


As our readers know, all these beautiful German calculations 
miscarried. For once the Radicals were alive to a national 
danger, and Mr. Lloyd George wisely volunteered 
—it is about the only wise thing he has ever 
done—to give the quietus to German delusions, which he did 
most efiectually in his famous speech at the Mansion House on 
July 21,1911. Then again, Russia, the moment she found her 
ally menaced, intimated that she was fully prepared to discharge 
the obligations of the Dual Alliance, while the magnificent attitude 
of the French man in the street—all the more magnificent when 
contrasted with the conduct of some men in the Cabinet— 
removed any lingering shadow of doubt as to what the attitude 
of that great country would be in the event of aggression. So 
Herr von Kiderlin Waechter, the German Foreign Minister, who 
had been instructed by his enterprising Sovereign to embark on 
the Morocco adventure, was ordered to pipe down and to settle 
the question on the best terms available. Thanks to the folly 
or treachery of M. Caillaux, France made a worse arrangement 
than she need have. We recall these well-known facts for several 
reasons, and they should be recalled at every serious inter- 
national crisis, because they show that so Jong as the members 
of the Triple Entente keep in touch with one another, and march 
in step with one another, and mutually discharge their obligations 
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in maintaining their armaments by land and sea, there is a fair 
prospect of the peace of Europe being preserved, and at the 
present fateful moment, when no one knows what the morrow 
may bring forth, there is one imperative duty enjoined upon 
all of us, viz. to emphasise the points on which these three Powers 
are agreed and the interests they have in common, and to avoid, 
so far as may be reasonably possible, raising questions on which 
they may disagree. The whole apparatus of German diplomacy 
at the present time is concentrating on trying to cause confusion 
and dissension upon some vital point between Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, because the moment that Germany succeeds 
in making a really serious rift in the lute, she automatically 
becomes suzerain of Europe, and just as a hundred years ago 
every other nation was in danger through Napoleonic pretensions, 
which were only met and checked by a combination of Powers, 
so in our time the liberty and independence of every European 
nation, great or small, becomes precarious, from the moment 
the Triple Entente is broken up and the Triple Alliance is per- 
verted by Germany into a purely German instrument for the 
purpose of imposing the German will from St. Petersburg to 
Lisbon, and from London to Constantinople. 


In spite of the wicked rubbish which appears in sentimental 
Radical newspapers on foreign affairs, from time to time a faint 
glimmering of the truth flickers in unexpected 
quarters. The Daily News and Leader, in old days, 
when Russia was the most reactionary Power in Europe and when 
our relations with Russia left everything to be desired, was the 
most Russophil of all our newspapers and was continually preach- 
ing the desirability of an Anglo-Russian Entente, while, as every 
one knows, of late years it has devoted itself to vilifying Russia, 
and if the Daily News and Leader view prevailed it would be 
impossible for this country to have any relations whatsoever with 
Russia. Russians have frequently expressed their astonishment at 
the volte-face of an old friend which no Englishman can understand 
and which our contemporary has never attempted to explain 
probably because it can’t, as its attitude towards Russia is so 
ungenerous that it cannot even be described as Christian. But 
even the Daily News has occasional qualms as to the wisdom 
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of its war upon the Triple Entente, and only the other day 
one of its extremists, Mr. Harold Spender, in discussing the 
Balkan crisis, observed in its columns: “If Russian policy has 
changed, so has British, and the two nations find themselves 
to-day bound by the happy sympathy of thought and feeling 
in this matter. It looks, indeed, as if the Anglo-Russian under- 
standing were about at last to produce some good fruits.’ We 
are among those who have always believed that it would bear 
good fruit, and on more than one occasion it has contributed 
to keep the peace of Europe, which we imagine the Spender 
school would admit to be a “ good fruit.” Let us hope that such 
utterances in such quarters mark the end of the short-sighted 
and discreditable crusade against Russia which has so long been 
a feature of certain sections of the Radical Press. It has doubt- 
less caused rejoicing in Potsdam and has been an asset to German 
diplomacy, for the abuse of Russia in English Radical circles 
has provoked corresponding abuse of Great Britvin in Russian 
reactionary circles, which has added to the diffin: ties of the 
Russian Foreign Minister, just as our cranks have added to the 
difficulties of the British Foreign Minister. 


We do not for a moment over-rate the importance of good news- 
paper relations, or even diplomatic relations, because we recognise 
that in the day of stress neither the newspapers 
nor the diplomatists will count unless there is 
adequate force behind them, and it is here that 
Great Britain is failing so lamentably at the present day and is 
showing herself not for the first time in her history as “a bad 
European.” That is why Lord Roberts’s weighty appeal is 
especially opportune. He reminds us, in the first place, of the 
ideas which public speakers like to think rule the world, after 
which he dwells on the real forces by which the world is ruled. 
As Lord Roberts recalls, while Cobden, John Bright, and Louis 
Napoleon were encouraging perilous illusions, no less prevalent 
to-day, “the mightiest and most disciplined force that this 
earth has ever contained was silently being drilled in that wide 
region from the Rhine to the Elbe and the Oder, and from the 
North Sea to the Bavarian Frontier, until, the right hour having 
struck that army disclosed itself, in all its prodigious and crushing 
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mass and in all its unmatched capacity for destruction in war. 
And amid those auspicious dreams of peace, for what was that 
Army being trained? Koeniggratz, Metz, St. Privat, and Sedan 
are the answer.” To-day, as in 1866 and in 1870, “ war will take 
place the instant the German forces by land and sea are, by their 
superiority at every point, as certain of victory as anything in 
human calculation can be made certain? ‘Germany strikes when 
Germany’s hour has struck.’ That is the time-honoured policy 
of her Foreign Office. That was the policy relentlessly pursued 
by Bismarck and Moltke in 1866 and 1870; it has been her 
policy decade by decade since that date; it is her policy at the 
present hour.” And what are we doing to ward off the attack 
which is humanly speaking certain? Our politicians are afraid 
of telling the people the truth and of asking them to do what 
they know ought to be done. We allow a sophistical rhetorician, 
a self-advertising mountebank, to play ducks and drakes with 
the British Navy, to secure the applause of one Party by 
resounding speeches and prolific promises and the acquiescence 
of the other Party by doing nothing. The position at the War 
Office is equally bad. As a gasbag Colonel Seely is inferior to 
his colleague at the Admiralty. He knows what ought to be 
done; he has said it in this Review in days gone by, but he has 
not the courage to say it to-day, and he will pass into history 
with the Haldanes and the Lebceufs. 


In one of those wise and patriotic articles—which have given the 
Morning Post a place of honour among British journals—com- 
Value of Na- menting upon the amazing events in the Near 
tionsin Arms /®St we are invited to learn from the preparations 

of the Balkan States what a national war and a 
national army mean. “ Every able-bodied Bulgarian not a boy 
or an old man is in the field. Farming and business are at a 
standstill ; the crops are unreaped except for what the women 
and children can do. The modern system thus turns out the 
able-bodied male population to fight.” This plan has treble 
consequences, to which the attention of Pacifist drivellers and 
degenerates may usefully be called—likewise the attention of 
others who cannot be so described. In the words of our con- 
temporary: “ First of all it is clear that a country which cannot 
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turn out its able-bodied population can never expect to gain the 
victory over a country which can, and it must be evident that no 
country can use in the field men, however able-bodied, who have 
not learned beforehand to shoot, to march, and to move over 
the ground in good order according to the directions given by 
their officers, that is the case for a general training to arms.” 
Secondly, a nation of trained citizens will not go to war rashly, 
as the citizens will want to know for what they are fighting, and 
will refuse to be the pawns of the politicians. “‘ Last, but not 
least, when every man has learned the art of war and knows that 
a war means that he must shoulder a musket and a pack, he will 
have a new use for a vote. He will insist on having a Secretary 
of State who knows something about war.” Bulgaria, e.g. 
would not allow the politicians to keep a Kitchener out of the 
country in order that one or other Parliamentary windbag may 
masquerade as ‘‘ War Minister.” The Morning Post emphasises 
yet a further result of the national system of which Lord Roberts 
is the advocate, and the present combatants the exemplars. 
There will be good leading and a comprehensive plan. ‘“ The 
existence of a national army affects a country’s foreign policy. 
No Ministry will talk lightly of war or try the game of bluff if its 
army is the able-bodied population of the country. Accordingly 
a sound national system makes for peace, while it gives the 
best chance of victory when peace has been made impossible 
by the action of a foreign Power.” With less than five million 
people, Bulgaria has already put into the field over 300,000 men. 
Great Britain could consequently on the same basis produce 
an army of 2,700,000 men, and there would be an end of “ scares ” 
as of many other undesirable things. 


WE need not linger over the preliminaries of the present conflict 
nor dwell on the humiliating spectacle presented by the diplo- 
The matists of the miscalled ‘“‘ Powers,” who kept up 
“Powers” the fiction of controlling the situation long after it 

had passed into the keeping of the soldiers. The 
mere recollection of the absurd notes and futile remonstrances 
addressed to one or other of the intending belligerents is enough 
to make any European blush. Pills have never yet prevented 
earthquakes, and it is now obvious to everybody, however blind 
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at the time, that the hour of an inevitable convulsion was at 
hand and that any polite pauses in the attitude of the smaller 
nations toward “the Powers” were not due to any considera- 
tion of the latter’s arguments, but were inspired by an exclusive 
regard for military measures which required time to mature. 
There was equal enthusiasm, determination, and confidence 
among all parties. Of the organisation, or even the formation, of 
the Balkan League little was known by the Chanceries of Kurope, 
and we can imagine the well-bred smile of the “ trained ” diplo- 
matist supposing some military attaché or other “ outsider” 
who occasionally knows something had endeavoured to make 
him realise that four “irreconcilable” little communities had 
become reconciled to the point of agreeing upon a common policy 
with a common purpose to be executed at the most unsuitable 
time of year by daring strategy conceived by some master mind 
—whether in Sofia, Athens, Belgrade, or Cetiinje we cannot say. 
He would have been laughed out of the room, and diplomacy 
would have resumed its ridiculous routine. British diplomacy 
was no better and no worse than that of other nations. The 
hour had sounded for the struggle to begin. The day of fictions 
and formule was over. What could Sir Edward Grey have done 
without an Army to speak of and with a partially paralysed 
Navy? No “bold paper front” would have been of the slightest 
avail in the face either of the Balkan League thirsting for the 
fray or of the Turks, who were no less eager to appeal to the 
“ stricken field.”” Nor, again, even had we possessed a serious 
sword to back our diplomacy should we have been justified in 
drawing it either in defence of Turkish rule in Macedonia or in 
aggression upon the Ottoman Empire. 


NEVERTHELESS “responsible statesmen” in Western Europe 
seriously imagined that had they got off their notes an hour or 


Stultifying two earlier a million armed men would have 


remained at home. An impudent effort was 
a made to fasten responsibility for ‘“‘ the fatal delay” 
in the pourparlers upon the British Foreign Minister, who as a 
matter of fact assented to the Poincaré note an hour after it 
had reached the French Embassy in London. Needless to say 
the gifted French Premier never shared this delusion, which was 
propagated by that unsavoury portion of the French Press 
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which carries no weight in France, because it is associated with 
Caillauxism and fans the dying legend of Perfide Albion to the 
delectation of the Potsdam Party in London, Vienna, and Berlin. 
The Turks were from the outset so intractable that they were 
even anxious to remain at war with Italy, while simultaneously 
“ teaching the Balkan States a well-merited lesson.” The sug- 
gestion that Turkey should mend her ways in Macedonia because 
she was threatened by peoples she despised was simply laughed 
out of Constantinople. The joint remonstrances of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia in the Balkan capitals were, as we have 
suggested, convenient cover for the mobilisation of several 
nations in arms, whose conditions demanded delay in order that 
they might strike in concert the more effectually in accordance 
with a pre-determined plan. Even when Montenegro suddenly 
declared war on Turkey in the midst of the “ negotiations ” 
optimists hugged the delusion that she had gone off at half-cock, 
some lunatics going to the extent of imagining that her action 
made for peace as her allies would leave her in the lurch and 
stand aside while she was annihilated by Turkey. Every single 
prognostication was falsified by the event. Only the unexpected 
happened. The next Power to stultify the prophets was Turkey 
herself, who declared war upon Bulgaria and Servia, which was 
interpreted as an artful manceuvre to keep Greece out of the 
fray. There was consequently nothing left to confound the 
quidnuncs except for Greece to declare war on Turkey, which 
she promptly did. 


CoNCERNING a complicated conflict which seems to have broken’ 
out expressly for the purpose of baffling the experts, diplomatic 
: and military, we have no temptation to set up as 
Opening 
Stage of WarProphets. Almost everything which has so far 
been written before the event has seemed foolish 
afterwards. Anything we anticipated to-day might share the 
same fate to-morrow. There might even be a complete trans- 
formation in the theatre of war while these pages are in the 
press. So we will confine ourselves to the baldest recital of 
events up to the last week in October, summarising the exiguous 
news that has arrived from the front. Less than any other 
war has this war been conducted for the war correspondents, who 
are wisely interned either at the capitals of the belligerent Powers 
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or at their headquarters so as to prevent them from communi- 
cating facts which might be useful to the enemy. The Turks 
were supposed to occupy a very formidable position owing to 
the unity of command, the difficulties confronting allies in a great 
theatre of war, their immense numbers, continually reinforced 
from Asia, the splendid “ coaching” they had received from 
Germany and the magnificent matériel provided—at a price— 
by the inexhaustible Krupp: they would be able to hold off the 
minor members of the Balkan League while Bulgaria broke in 
vain upon the Torres Vedras of Adrianople. The Ottoman plan 
of campaign was made in Germany and the little peoples would 
be completely crushed. All these things may yet happen. The 
war has only lasted ten days, but so far the Balkan League has 
done surprisingly well everywhere. In the first place the Monte- 
negrins, regarded as incapable of taking the offensive, have 
fought their way to Scutari, which they now threaten. The 
Servians, whose quality as combatants was accounted poor, 
have been equally successful in defeating considerable Turkish 
forces and now hold Uskub, while the Greeks, who were still 
more discounted, have steadily pushed back the Turks and are 
almost astride the Salonika railway. The Bulgarians, who 
enjoyed a high military reputation, have so far surpassed all 
expectations. After a series of bloody engagements they have 
turned the Turkish position at Adrianople by the capture of 
Kirk Kilisse. According to one view the Turkish main army 
remains intact and the skirmishes on the frontier are devoid of 
military importance. According to the alternative view the 
Turks are demoralised and are on the eve of catastrophes rivalling 
Metz and Sedan. Possibly neither view may be correct, and we 
have not reached the end of the beginning, still less the beginning 
of the end. 


MEANWHILE the diplomatic dovecotes are seriously fluttered 
and the most fatuous telegrams are coming from “ well-informed ” 
people in different capitals. We naturally all keep 
an eye upon St. Petersburg and Vienna, as upon 
their cordial co-operation depends in a large 
measure the success of the Powers in “localising” a conflict 
they were impotent to* prevent for the simple reason that none 
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were so foolish as to go to war in order to stop a war. There 
is understood to be a strong War Party in Austria which is liable 
to get out of hand in certain contingencies, while a provocative 
press in telephonic communication with Berlin pours venom 
first upon one Power and then upon another. But the venerable 
Emperor Francis Joseph has weathered so many storms that 
there is ground for hoping, even though it may be dangerous 
to prophesy, that the Dual Monarchy may successfully pursue 
the wise and moderate policy she has marked out for herseli. 
Russia occupies a similar position and “ heady ” patriots would 
already have rushed into war without the faintest shadow of 
an excuse but for the restraining influence of the Russian Emperor, 
whose statesmanship has already been abundantly justified. 
The two Foreign Ministers of these two Powers, Count Berchtold 
and M. de Sazonoff, as loyal interpreters of the Imperial policies, 
are determined to cultivate cordial relations and so long as they 
enjoy the confidence of their Sovereigns these mighty Empires 
will remain at peace and the rest of the world will breathe freely. 
King George has issued a proclamation of neutrality which has, 
speaking generally, been loyally observed in the spirit as well as 
in the letter by his Majesty’s subjects, with the exception of 
the egregious Financial Secretary of the Treasury, who, observing 
an opportunity of putting his foot in it, promptly availed himself 
of it, and when tackled on the subject of his silly speech in the 
House of Commons tried to get out by declaring himself mis- 
reported, which was at once shown by the reporters to be a 
misstatement of fact. While properly restricted from espousing 
one cause or the other, we are not restricted from thinking upon 
the possible results of the war and deciding upon the wisest 
policy in the various contingencies in view. We will only hazard 
the opinion that the logic of “ the stricken field ” will count for 
a good deal, probably far more than diplomatists at present 
realise. The combatants have carried their case to a dread 
tribunal. What human power can brush its decision aside? 
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WHEN we went to press last month the protracted rumours as 
to the imminent success of the informal peace negotiations con- 
Bnd of Itale- ducted at Ouchy, in Switzerland, between repre- 
Turkish sentatives of Italy and Turkey, had come to a 
Wee head, and even confirmed pessimists believed that 

peace might be at last consummated, though there 
had‘already been so many slips *twixt the cup and the lip that 
prophets were nervous of their vocation. There were moments 
of additional anxiety before the voice of reason finally prevailed 
in Constantinople. Sentimentalists feared lest the “ precipitate” 
action of Montenegro in flinging herself upon Turkey would 
embarrass Italy—for dynastic reasons—almost to the point of 
imperilling the negotiations. Happily the Turks were per- 
suaded to listen to sound advice and to appreciate the 
necessity of reducing the number of their enemies, thus giving 
themselves a chance of securing the command of the sea, which 
would otherwise automatically pass to the Balkan League so 
long as Italy was at war with the Ottoman Empire. As there 
was no hope of recovering Tripoli, the Sublime Porte bowed to 
the decrees of fate with the necessary reservations safeguarding 
its honour and dignity. Italy on her side had no quarrel with 
Turkey apart from Tripoli, which she had now secured. She 
was, indeed, bound to make peace directly the object for which 
she had gone to war was conceded. She is not a Balkan State, 
nor is she a member of the Balkan League, and she was under 
no obligation whatsoever, or indeed temptation, to espouse that 
cause. Moreover, as one of the great HKuropean Powers, with 
enhanced prestige as the result of an African adventure which 
had confounded the quidnunes, it was imperative on all grounds 
that she should make peace so as to be in a position to co-operate 
with other Powers in the tremendous task of localising a conflict 
which contained all the seeds of Armageddon. Immense satis- 
faction was caused in every capital outside the Balkan States 
by the announcement that the preliminary agreement of peace 
between Italy and Turkey had been signed at Ouchy on 
October 15. There is nothing surprising in the terms, which 
reflect credit on the good sense and moderation of the two 
Governments. Those who declared that Italy’s decree of annexa- 
tion was premature have been refuted by events, together with 
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a good many other people who gave up an unnecessary amount 
of time to lecturing the Italians. 


Accorpine to the terms of the preliminary peace upon which 
the definitive Treaty of Lausanne will be based Italy assumes full 
and entire sovereignty over Lybia, and denies any 
form of sovereignty there either open or disguised, 
nominal, effective, or partial on the part of Turkey. Turkey 
on her side neither impugns nor recognises Italian sovereignty, 
but ignores it, and thus avoids violating the letter of the Koran 
forbidding the cession of any territory under the Caliph to the 
infidel, and Italy consents to forego any formal recognition by 
Turkey, which is made all the easier for her, as the latter Power 
pledges herself to withdraw Turkish troops and to desist from in 
any way helping the Arabs whom Italy will pardon if they will 
submit, but will otherwise treat as rebels. Italy undertakes to 
restore the islands in the Aigean that are occupied by her troops 
to the Ottoman Empire on condition that the widest form of 
amnesty should be accorded their populations, and all local 
autonomies respected and publicly guaranteed. Italy agrees 
to a clause identical with that contained in the Austro- 
Hungarian Treaty regarding Bosnia-Herzegovina concerning the 
exercise of religious authority by the Caliph. The single financial 
liability specified in the peace preliminaries is Italy’s engagement 
to pay that portion of the Ottoman public debt guaranteed by 
revenue from Tripoli and Cyrenaica, the new Italian provinces. 
As our readers will observe, Italy gains the objects for which 
she went to war, namely, Tripoli and Cyrenaica, which as Turkish 
possessions were derelict and which in the hands of one of the 
other great Powers would have been a danger besides finally 
shutting out Italy from the North African littoral. It is as 
plain as a pikestaff to any one at pains to study the diplomatic 
history of the last five and twenty years that these provinces 
were ear-marked as Italian with the consent of other Powers, 
especially England and France, who it must be said have done 
exceedingly well for themselves in North Africa, and having 
recognised Italian claims were scarcely in a position to sit in 
judgment either on the manner, the method, or the moment 
that she selected to enforce them. We may be thankful that a 
very awkward problem is finally disposed of. 
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By a singularly unfortunate coincidence for us Italy entered 
upon her war with Turkey during the holiday season of last 
year at a time when several of the more responsible 


— British correspondents were away from Rome, and 
Press was accordingly dependent for news 


either upon men with private axes to grind, or 
upon second-rate news agencies, to which truth possesses even 
less than the usual attractions. As a result the British public 
were completely misled both as to the motives, the object, and 
the management of the war. We were not allowed to realise 
the over-powering reason which constrained an exceptionally 
cautious Government and a singularly sagacious Sovereign to 
act in what appeared to the ignorant as a precipitate, not to 
say reckless manner. Neither were newspaper readers afforded 
a chance of realising the remarkable executive and administrative 
ability shown by Italy in the mobilisation and despatch of troops 
across the sea, and the admirable co-operation between Army 
and Navy. Then, again, news-gatherers, or news fakers, who 
deemed themselves entitled to the confidence of the Italian 
General Staff and the officers in command—a sentiment which 
was not reciprocated—“ took it out ” in describing “ atrocities ” 
they had never witnessed, for the excellent reason that they 
had never occurred. Per contra, these same journalists concealed 
the treatment of the Italian wounded by Arab men and women. 
Indeed at one moment there was a serious danger lest British 
public opinion should be poisoned, with disastrous consequences 
to Anglo-Italian relations. Happily, eminent Englishmen, like 
Lord Roberts and Mr. Chamberlain, intervened and stemmed 
the tide of calumny. It must also be recognised that Sir Edward 
Grey handled a delicate situation demanding strict neutrality 
with complete correctitude, and it is in a large measure due to 
him that the official relations of the two Powers have remained 
excellent. Of late there has been a truer appreciation by the 
British public of Italian action, while the magnificent solidarity 
of the people in the face of the trying ordeal of “a Boer war” 
has impressed this country, as it las impressed every other 
country. To us personally it is an immense satisfaction to know 
that the consistent and strenuous fight we have made for fair 
play for Italy has been so widely appreciated in that country, 
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and we take this opportunity of expressing our warm thanks to 
the Stefani Agency and the leading Italian journals of all parties 
for the handsome hospitality they have accorded to the articles 
of Mr. Capel Cure, Lord Percy, Mr. Richard Bagot, and other 
contributors of the National Review, who have helped in the 
good work of doing justice to the bold policy and striking 
achievements of a brilliant and patriotic people. 


Some of our readers may be disposed to inquire, “‘ Have you any 
illusions about Italian policy? Do you expect to see Italy 
Th , abandon the Triple Alliance?” This pertinent 

Pe eee question is easily answered. We have no illusions 

about Italian policy and have never for a single 
second supposed that by treating her with the appreciation and 
amenities due to a friendly Power—in the serious sense of that 
term—her external policy would be deflected by a hair’s breadth. 
We are fully aware that Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance 
which she entered thirty years ago because it suited her interests 
and where she remains for the same reason. No one outside a 
lunatic asylum has any thought of detaching Italy from the 
Triple Alliance, which plays such a valuable part in maintaining 
the balance of power in Europe upon which European peace 
depends. The extent of our hopes concerning the Triple Alliance 
are, that Austria-Hungary and Italy, to both of whom peace is 
of v tal importance, shall not be content with the rdle of “* brilliant 
secc \ds”’ to their formidable and restless partner, but shall 
insist on getting their full share of the benefits of that compact. 
For many years the peace of Europe has been at the mercy of 
German whims, and over and over again it was only by a miracle 
that we escaped war. We realise that in the event of the war 
party in Germany, of which the German Crown Prince is 
the accredited and popular head, carrying the day, and pre- 
cipitating a conflict, the other members of the Triple Alliance 
would march as one man. For that reason, although we are on 
excellent terms with the Dual Monarchy and Italy, we are 
compelled by the instinct of self-preservation to regard their 
Dreadnoughts for all practical purposes as German Dreadnoughts, 
because on the “ great day” they will probably be co-operating 
with Wilhelm II. The Triple Alliance comes up for renewal 
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next year, and it may be stiffened and strengthened in various 
directions. The friendly relations between Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, both of which countries owe a great deal to Count Aerenthal 
for repressing the eagerness of the war party in the Dual Monarchy 
to fall upon Italy in the early stages of her African war, are 
a healthy sign which should not be without influence on 
Berlin, which at one time regarded the sowing of dissension 
between her own allies as a major object of German diplomacy. 


WE sincerely regret on all grounds the death of Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, the recently appointed German Ambassador in 
London, who succumbed, after a short illness, 
during his holiday at Badenweiler on September 24. 
In spite of the journalistic jackass who was fright- 
fully to the fore at the time of his appointment and did his utmost 
to make the new Ambassador absurd in the sight of Europe, 
Baron Marschall was a considerable personality, though handi- 
capped by his weakness for Press intrigue which ultimately 
proved his undoing when he came here. He was the embodiment 
of real politik and served German interests at Constantinople 
with amazing ability during the Hamidian régime, but he was 
unable to take long views, with the result that he was completely 
surprised by the Turkish revolution of 1908, and for a time 
Germany sang very small on the Bosphorus. Profiting how- 
ever by the supineness of other Powers, Baron Marschall to 
some extent retrieved the position and might have ended his 
career in triumph but for the further dislocation of German 
policy by Italy’s declaration of war upon Turkey and subse- 
quent appropriation of Tripoli, which Baron Marschall is under- 
stood to have categorically informed the Porte wasin no danger 
whatsoever, and as a consequence of his assurance and pledge 
no steps were taken by Turkey to strengthen the defences of 
Tripoli, while the exiguous force in that oversea territory was 
actually reduced. Germany was probably hoping that Tripoli 
or part of Tripoli would fall into her lap, and some persons 
believe that this acquisition was to have been the final feather 
in the great German Ambassador’s cap. But in any event he 
could not remain in Constantinople after this contretemps, so 
he was transferred to London under cover of a prodigious 
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flourish of trumpets, or to be more accurate by an enormous 
bray from the journalistic jackass. Had he been spared he was 
intelligent enough to have learnt that our Potsdam Party is not 
England, and his knowledge might have contributed to dispel 
dangerous illusions in the other Potsdam. His successor is a 
man of a very different type, a wealthy Catholic country 
gentleman, Prince Charles Max Lichnowsky, who will be 
thoroughly acceptable in London as a grand seigneur, provided 
he breaks the tradition of his predecessors, who have behaved 
as Ambassadors to a political faction rather than as Ambassadors 
to the nation. As Prince Lichnowsky’s sensible views on Anglo- 
German relations are on record and can be reproduced at any 
moment, we venture to express the hope that he may resist the 
temptation to treat the British public as bigger fools than they 
are and will abstain from serving up flap-doodle through the ever- 
obliging journalistic jackass. 


AMERICANS are afforded scant opportunities of knowing the real 
public opinion of this country, as many factors are busy in 
falsifying it. They have doubtless been fed with 
fairy tales as to our attitude towards the Pre- 
sidential election, which will be decided within a 
few days of the appearance of these pages. There can be no 
harm in telling the truth, even if it doesn’t reach the other side 
of the Atlantic. This particular Presidential election excites a 
minimum of British interest for the simple reason that 
it does not matter one brass farthing to us who becomes 
President of the United States. We shall be equally ready 
to acclaim Dr. Wilson, Mr. Taft, or Mr. Roosevelt as the 
best possible occupant of the White House. We trust that we 
may avoid being accused of partisanship if we express sincere 
and heartfelt satisfaction at the truly miraculous escape of Mr. 
Roosevelt from a German assassin—the United States also has 
her undesirable aliens—because however much the reputation 
of the ex-President may be poisoned by the microbes of a 
malignant Press, and however odious to political bosses he may 
have made himself, Mr. Roosevelt remains one of the most 
remarkable men in the world, which would be decidedly poorer 
by his death. His chances of election have been pronounced 
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hopeless from the outset by the experts, some of whom have 
gone so far as to declare that he has renounced all hope—a 
suggestion hardly in keeping with his sanguine and buoyant 
temperament. If he is beaten no one on this side will be sur- 
prised. If we may believe the American Press the United States 
would “ go to the dogs ” should he unexpectedly triumph, though 
the process will probably be more obvious to Americans than 
to foreigners. At any rate we are glad that he is still in the land 
of the living, and without hazarding any prophecy, we shall be 
greatly astonished if he is permanently snuffed out of American 
public life, though if he were he might come over and help Europe, 
which stands sorely in need of such a man at the present moment 
—pace the envenomed pens and tongues which have already 
slain him at least a hundred times, and must bear some share 
of responsibility for his attempted assassination by a semi- 
demented German. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot claim the credit of being the first to sound 
the alarm bell which aroused public opinion as to the gravity of 

the Marconi Agreement, of which Ministers out- 
bc ane wardly profess to be so proud—though for once 
Opinion many of their supporters differ from them—the 

remarkable article in the October number of the 
National Review, in which Mr. W. R. Lawson recapitulated and 
enforced his striking contributions to successive numbers of the 
Outlook—which has rendered invaluable service on this question— 
undoubtedly had a powerful and salutary influence on sub- 
sequent events. It was impossible to boycott Mr. Lawson’s 
article, which let loose a flood of discussion, and for the first 
time the Marconi Company entered the fray in the person 
of its exceedingly astute managing director, Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, whose incoherent indignation with the article in the 
National Review did not advance his cause. The London Press 
seriously took the matter up, and the Morning Post, the Globe, 
the Spectator (which had already demanded an inquiry), the 
Times, the Daily Mail, and other powerful organs brought the 
subject before their readers, while a series of critical articles 
in the Manchester Guardian by an engineering expert raised 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of the Agreement. No less 
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significant was the strange editorial silence which brooded over 
Ministerial organs generally prepared to swear that black is 
white and white is black at the bidding of Ministers. We may 
safely infer from the temper exhibited during the recent debate 
that there was a severe conflict in the Cabinet between those, 
on the one hand, who wanted to make the Agreement a question 
of “ no confidence” and to summon the big battalions to force 
it through Parliament, and those, on the other hand, who deemed 
discretion the better part of valour and preferred to refer the 
whole question, and with it the responsibility, to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The Cabinet are for once to be 
congratulated on making the best of a bad job in bowing to public 
opinion, as represented by practically everybody who takes a 
disinterested interest in the question. We need scarcely inform 
our readers that our concern in the matter is purely impersonal. 
We are alarmed by what appears to be an Agreement infinitely 
more favourable to the Company than to the British Empire, 
which, without the recent upheaval of public opinion, was within 
an ace of finding itself at the mercy of a monopoly as regards 
wireless communication. Needless to add, we have never had 
any connection whatsoever with any wireless telegraph company, 
either the Marconi or any of its competitors, and the present 
writer does not hold, and never has held, a share or any fragment 
of a share, nor has he directly or indirectly, either in person or 
by proxy, been pecuniarily interested in any of them. We 
agree with Mr. Lawson that such denials are matters of personal 
credit, the effect of which depends upon the person making 
them. Nor have we any hostility towards the Marconi Company 
or any individual interested in it; indeed we cannot resist 
admiring its.prodigious success in hypnotising Government De- 
partments. 


IMMEDIATELY after the close of the Recess the Postmaster-General 
(Mr. Herbert Samuel) gave notice that he should move the fol- 
. lowing motion: “ That a Select Committee be 

Debate appointed to investigate the circumstances con- 
nected with the negotiation and completion of 
the agreement between Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 


Limited, Commendatore Guglielmo Marconi, and the Postmaster- 
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General, with regard to the establishment of a chain of Imperial 
Wireless Stations, and to report thereupon, and whether the 
agreement is desirable and should be approved: That the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, papers, and records.” The 
debate took place on October 11, and despite the cheap heroics 
of Ministers the Government fared very badly, although the 
Opposition Front Bench left the discussion to private Members 
on both sides of the House. Thus all appearance of a Party 
conflict, which would have suited the Government, was avoided. 
For once Liberal Members of Parliament, who usually consider 
that their whole duty to the country consists in saying ditto to 
Ministers, manifested some independence. Indeed there was not 
a single word said on either side in favour of the Marconi policy, 
which was as strongly condemned from the Ministerial Benches 
as by Unionists, its solitary supporter being an Irish Nationalist, 
Mr. Gwynn, which prompts the inquiry as to whether on this, 
as on other, matters Ministers have “ toed the line” to the 
Molly Maguires. The debate was opened by Sir Henry Norman, 
the Chairman of the Budget League of 1909, who, prior to the 
loss of his seat at Wolverhampton, was Assistant Postmaster- 
General. After dissociating himself from the “ preposterous” 
allegations of corruption against Ministers and expressing his 
fervent admiration of the Postmaster-General and the pain and 
grief of differing from him, Sir Henry Norman, in a long but able 
speech, literally tore the agreement to pieces. On March 7 the 
Postmaster-General had signed an Agreement with the Marconi 
Company, which provoked Mr. Herbert Samuel to observe : “ There 
is no agreement,” to which Sir Henry Norman replied, “I will 
adopt whatever word the Postmaster-General chooses. He 
approved and signed a contract.” 


Mr. Herpert Samuzt: No, Sir. I signed no contract. The Marconi 
Company put in a tender in general terms. A letter was written by the Post 
Office accepting the tender upon which a contract was subsequently to be based. 

Sir H. Norman: I will make myself entirely safe by saying that the Post- 
master-General signed a document. 

Mr. Herpert Somebody wrote a letter. 


This provoked the Postmaster-General’s warm friend and 
admirer to observe : 


Really, if I may respectfully say so, that is rather a quibble. Some 
document committing the Post Office and therefore the British Government 
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to the erection of these wireless stations, subject tothe ratification of this House, 
was signed by somebody on March 7 on behalf of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Herzert Samvet: There was no contract. 

Sir H. Norman: Whatever it was it was signed. I do not think I need 
pursue that. 


Str Henry Norman reminded the House that, in presenting the 

Post Office estimates in the summer, the Postmaster-General 

Official made a general statement omitting vital informa- 

Reticence ti! concerning the Agreement. On June 13 the 
speaker had asked for particulars. 

But he (Mr. Samuel) replied to me that it would not be convenient to 
furnish the details asked for. After that question and answer had appeared 
in the Press a correspondent sent mea copy of a circular issued on March 9 
by the Marconi Company to its shareholders, That is two days after the 
agreement had been signed and more than three months before the Postmaster- 
General had declined to furnish certain details in this House. To my amaze- 
ment I found in this circular, which I have here, the very details which were 
refused three months later. Either the Marconi Company was guilty of a grave 
breach of confidence, which has never been suggested, or this House should 
have been at least as fully informed of a great Imperial scheme as the share- 
holders of a commercial company. 


Sir Henry Norman was sanguine enough to add “ that on reflec- 
tion my right hon. friend will see that he did not treat the 
House quite fairly in this matter. If the suggestion, so far as 
it went, of the Imperial wireless scheme was good enough to be 
communicated to the Marconi shareholders, it was also good enough 
to be communicated to this House.” As regards the agreement 
itself, the speaker recalled the following unanimous resolution 
of the Imperial Conference ‘‘ to which the Government is sup- 
posed to be giving effect.” ‘That the great importance of 
wireless telegraphy for social, commercial, and defensive purposes 
renders it desirable that a chain of British State-owned wireless 
stations should be established within the Empire.’ The present 
agreement did not carry out this resolution as there was to be 
no chain of State-owned stations. ‘‘ A State-owned station 
would be a station in which the State would be unconditionally 
master. It would be a station the materials of which it could 
buy by tender in the open market; in which it could instal 
and use unconditionally what apparatus it chose; to which it 
could admit whom it liked and from which it could exclude 
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whom it liked ; in which it would pay the expenses and receive 
the revenues; and for which it could draw unconditionally 
upon the scientific knowledge of the world.” The present agree- 
ment would not provide such stations. ‘‘ They would not be 
State-owned—they would be State and Marconi-owned. The 
State would be bound to the Marconi Company by hard and 
fast legal prescriptions. The Marconi Company will decide what 
machinery should be installed. True, the Postmaster-General 
has a right to approve the specification, but obviously when he 
has once adopted the Marconi system en bloc, the approval of 
their specification follows necessarily.” The remainder of Sir 
Henry Norman’s speech was equally cogent and critical and we 
only wish our space permitied us to do it justice. 


_WE pass over several excellent Unionist speeches, notably those 


of Mr. Terrell and Major Archer Shee, simply because they came 
Ministerial from the Opposition Benches. We are particularly 
Irritability ®2*1ous to avoid making a Party question of this 

grave business, and the case as stated by Radical 
critics is conclusive, though Major Archer Shee did well to remind 
the House of the famous telegram from the Attorney-General to the 
Marconi Banquet at New York in March: “ Please congratulate 
Marconi and my brother on the successful development of a 
marvellous enterprise. I wish them all success in New York. I hope 
when you come back the coal strike will be finished.— Rufus 
Isaacs.” Major Archer Shee at the same time gave Sir Rufus 
Isaacs a certificate of character, declaring “‘ his complete freedom 
from any personal charge in this matter”? even though he had 
made “a great mistake” in sending this “‘ most injudicious ” 
telegram. Sir George Croydon Marks, another Radical Member 
of Parliament, who speaks with peculiar authority as a patent 
expert, likewise dissociated himself from charges “ which are 
undoubtedly unfair to those against whom they are directed and 
scandalous to those who have suggested them.” We would, 
however, remind Sir Croydon Marks that these charges cannot 
be attributed to political prejudice, because they originated in 
a weekly paper, the Eye-Witness, which is understood to be 
edited by a Liberal ex-Member of Parliament, and they have been 
echoed and re-echoed in Labour organs which presumably support 
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the Coalition. Sir Croydon Marks had several passages of arms 
with the Postmaster-General during his scathing exposure of the 
Marconi monopoly, who finally provoked the speaker to observe, 
“Tam rather surprised that every time any person attempts to put 
his own interpretation on the agreement the right hon. gentleman 
seems to take it as something personal to himself, and replies either 
by gesture or explanation instead of allowing one to go through 
with his criticism which, I think, would be more in accordance 
with parliamentary practice.” Sir Croydon Marks is fully as 
competent as the Postmaster-General or the Attorney-General to 
express an opinion on this Agreement—all the more as we now 
learn that the Attorney-General was never consulted about it— 
and as he belongs to their party, he cannot therefore be accused 
of political bias in roundly denouncing it or telling the House of 
Commons : 

as this agreement stands there is to be for twenty-eight years a grant to the 
Company of a royalty of ten per cent. upon the gross receipts taken on all the 
long-distance stations that are to be erected by the Company. It is provided 
that for each long distance station erected the price to be paid is sixty thousand 
pounds. It is very far from now to the end of five years, and during that 
time there will be no possibility of putting up a station for less than sixty 
thousand pounds, whatever may be developments in the future and whatever 


may be the improvements tending towards the cheapening of cost. That is the 
price which the Government will have to pay. 


Mr. Goprrey CoLins, another Ministerial member, discussed 
the agreement from the point of view of the general taxpayer, 
expressing considerable alarm as to the amount 
of money which would pass from the State to the 
Marconi Company. The “fun” of the evening 
may be said to have begun with the intervention of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “friend”? Mr. Lansbury. The practical part of the 
question he said had been exhausted by Sir Henry Norman and 
others. “But the other side of the matter in connection 
with the gambling in the Marconi shares is one which I think 
is of sufficient importance and grave enough in respect to the 
reputation, not merely of the Government but the House itself, 
that I should have thought that long ago the Government 
themselves would have wanted an investigation.” Mr. Lansbury 
reminded his hearers that ‘‘the statement has been spread 
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broadcast publicly, that considerable sums of money have been 
made out of the sale of these shares, and that they have 
been made by people who had information in connection 
with this matter previous to other people—information which 
was not available to other people.” Can any one who has 
studied the Marconi boom have any doubt upon this point? 
The extraordinary transactions at the beginning of the year 
(vide Mr. Lawson’s illuminating article which will be found 
elsewhere) place the fact beyond reasonable doubt. Many of 
our readers, whatever their feelings as to Mr. Lansbury’s politics, 
will cordially endorse this plucky passage from his speech : 

I believe that the unrest in the public mind in these matters arose first 
when a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer practically bought an 
estate for the War Office from himself. The second thing which shook 
people’s confidence in what has been considered to be the traditional honour 
of the House of Commons, was when we had a Postmaster-General who 
was also Chairman of a Telephone Company, which afterwards was pur- 
chased by the Post Office. (An Hon. Member: “Who was that?”) Sir 
James Ferguson: I did not want to mention his name. I thought 
everybody knew. Finally we have got this agreement which I think has 
been riddled with somewhat deadly criticism this afternoon. Coupled with 
the fact that the agreement was open to so much criticism, and the further fact 
that this House—which I think should have had information much earlier 
about it, had no information until just before the Recess—coupled, I say, with 
the fact that other people outside the House had information, I think it does, 
at any rate, give rise to at least criticism, and for statements, such as have 
been appearing, to appear. I hope there will be no kind of shrinking on the 
Committee with regard to this matter. 


This was altogether too much for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who almost burst with fury against ‘‘ my friend Lansbury.” Mr. 
George shouted : ‘‘ I hope, too, there will be no shrinking on the 
part of those who make the allegations.” Which provoked Mr. 
Lansbury to reply: ‘‘ The irritation expressed on the Treasury 
Bench this afternoon when people are making speeches is, I 
think, not a very nice sign at all. I am entitled to say what 
other members have said this afternoon without interruption, 
that there have been very grave rumours all over the City that 
people have made money out of this business who ought not 
to have made money out of it. Iam entitled to say that without 
interruption.” According to the official report “Mr. Lloyd 
George made a remark which was inaudible.” 
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THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, the most foul-mouthed of all 
our demagogues, is, like other demagogues, extraordinarily sen- 
oa sitive. It was noted, however, that, unlike his 
of the colleagues, the Attorney-General and the Post- 
Exchequer master-General, who specifically denied that they 

had art or part in the great Marconi gamble, Mr. 
Lloyd George was silent on this point, possibly because he was 
too excited. But if we are to attach importance to the dis- 
claimers of the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General, 
what interpretation is to be placed upon the attitude of Mr. 
Lloyd George? That he is capable of gambling in Marconi 
shares we do not doubt for a moment, but that he actually 
gambled in them we have no right to say, for the simple reason 
that we do not know. Should Mr. Lloyd George object to our 
diagnosis of his character we are prepared to “put in” samples 
of the disagreeable things which he has said about other people, 
e.g. Mr. Chamberlain at the time of the South African War, 
who he suggested had a pecuniary interest in promoting war 
owing to his brother’s connection with Kynochs.* We are very 
sorry there was no one in the House of Commons to tackle Mr. 
Lloyd George, which could have been most effectively done by 
producing the entire Limehouse dossier containing all the delight- 
ful things he has said of political opponents. The Attorney- 
General (Sir Rufus Isaacs), who is alleged to have become 
hypnotised by the Artful Dodger of Carnarvon boroughs, then 
plunged into the fray, scornfully repudiating “ my friend 
Lansbury’s”’ insinuations, “it would be the purest affectation 
for me to pretend that I am not in some way intended to be 
implicated by what the hon. member said. The sole reason for 
the suggestion, or insinuation, that he has made is that my 
brother happened to be the Managing Director of the Marconi 
Company.” Mr. Lansbury, who kept his head wonderfully 
well while “‘ the great, wise and eminent” lost theirs, retorted 
““T made no charge against any individual member because it is 


* Mr. Lloyd George at Bristol, January 6, 1902: ‘ Judas only finished him- 
self, but ‘this man’ had finished thousands. Mr. Chamberlain prevented peace. 
In South Africa people were murdering each other and the price had to be paid 
by us and our children’s children for generations. Meanwhile Messrs, Kynoch 
and Co. had declared a 10 per cent. bonus.” 
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impossible for me to make any charge. All that I have said is 
that there has been disgraceful, scandalous gambling in these 
shares, and that is because some people had previous knowledge 
of what the Government were going to do.” This is so obvious 
that it cannot be denied, and it is not disposed of by exhibitions 
of bad temper on the Treasury Bench. As we have said before, 
and shall say again, Ministers have no one but themselves to 
thank for the Marconi mess. 


Sir Rurvs Isaacs thus explained his own position : 


I want the House to understand what the eharges are. . . . The one is that 
some person has used his influence to obtain a contract for the Marconi Com- 
‘pany with the Government, or has in some way acted to the 
TheAttorney- advantage of the Marconi Company in the negotiation which 
General took place with reference to this contract. I want to say, in 
reference to myself, that I have never, from beginning to end 
in any shape or form, either by deed, act or word, or anything else, taken part 
in the negotiation in reference to this Company. I never have discussed, from 
beginning to end, the making of this contract with my right hon, friend the 
Postmaster-General, and I never knew there was such a contract in contempla- 
tion until a few days before, when I was told at a private social function by the 
Managing Director of the Company, who is my brother, that he did hope to get 
a contract with the Government and was in negotiation with them for it. That 
was a few days before I saw the announcement in the paper that there had, 
in fact, been a contract accepted.* That is the only thing I heard in connection 
with this matter, and the first intimation to me that the contract had been got 
—that this tender had been accepted, that the Company had made it—was in a 
circular or some announcement in the press, which appeared on either March 7 
or 8, immediately after the correspondence which is before the House and to 
which reference was made to-day. That is the beginning and end of all my 
connection with the negotiations or completion of this contract. I have never 
been consulted about it, and, as I have said, I never discussed it, and I have no 
more to do with that contract than any hon. member who is sitting upon the 
opposite side of the House or my hon. friend (we are glad to observe he it 
still a “friend”) the member for Bow and Bromley (Mr. Lansbury). 


Sir Rufus Isaacs then dealt with 


the next charge which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some member of 
the Government not named, but hinted at—some member or members of the 
Cabinet—knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that 
there was a contract in contemplation and thinking the shares would go up when 


* Compare this statement with the Postmaster-General’s quibbling about a 
Contract recorded on a previous page. 
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the announcement of the contract came to be made—the price of the 
shares being then fourteen or fifteen shillings and eventually rose to nine 
pounds after the announcement of the contract was made—thereupon, and in 
consequence of the information which some member of the Government had 
got, bought shares in this company at a low price, in order to sell tbem at the 
higher price when the contract was announced. I desire to say frankly, on 
behalf of myself, that this is absolutely untrue. Never from the beginning, 
when the shares were fourteen shillings, or nine pounds, have I had one single 
transaction with the shares of that Company. I am not only speaking for 
myself but I am also speaking on behalf, I know, of both my right hon. frienlds, 
the Postmaster-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in some way 
or other, in some of the articles, have been brought into this matter. 


We think it only fair to the Attorney-General to reproduce his 
denials textually and also to our readers in order that they may 
have the verba ipsissima before them at leisure. Let us again 
reiterate that the monstrous mismanagement of this business 
is entirely responsible for any unpleasant rumours, while the 
fact of “leakage” somewhere is as plain as a_pikestaff. 
Favoured parties were undoubtedly privy to the confidential 
negotiations between the Marconi Company and the Govern- 
ment, otherwise this amazing boom could never have taken 
place. “Tips” were freely tendered by politicians to their 
friends to “buy” Marconis. That great fortunes were made is 
established beyond a peradventure by Mr. Lawson. After ex- 
plaining that he was merely performing one of the ordinary 
duties of Attorney-General in directing the Solicitor-General to 
appear in one of the patent cases in which the Marconi Company 
happened to be interested, Sir Rufus Isaacs referred to his con- 
gratulatory telegram to the New York Times, which he dis- 
missed as “‘ a very trumpery affair.” 


What happened was this. I was asked whether in conjunction with a 
number of other public men, I would send a telegram, because there was a 
banquet to be given by the New York Times to Mr. Marconi and others 
connected with the Marconi Company who were then in New York. They had 
made arrangements to have a Marconi apparatus fitted up on the table where 
the banquet was to take place, and as a matter of interest to the guests they 
wanted to see how long it would take to get the messages through to the dinner- 
table. I confess I demurred at first, because I did not understand the object, 
but it was explained that it was nothing else than a congratulation. Mr. 
Marconi and my brother, the managing director, were at the banquet and so I 
sent a congratulatory telegram on the success of the Marconi enterprise, in 
which apparently I was joined by Earl Grey and Lord Avebury. 
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Wuat a pity that our public men, who are as human as the 
rest of us and therefore as liable to err, have to keep up the 
The pose of infallibility and are incapable of making 
Infallibles the disarming confession “I made a mistake.” 

Sir Rufus might have added “I did not realise 
at the time the possible effect of such a telegram coming from 
the Attorney-General of England on the shares of 2 company 
engaged in negotiations with the Government.” Doubtless 
this cablegram was worth many thousands, tens of thousands, 
and possibly hundreds of thousands of pounds to the lucky 
ones. Even so thick and thin an admirer of the Government 
as P. W. W., the Parliamentary correspondent of the Daily News 
and Leader, refers to it as “‘injudicious,” while a leading article 
in the same issue of the Daily News and Leader (October 12), 
while claiming that Ministers had triumphed over their critics, 
admitted, ‘‘ We agree that it would have been better if the 
Managing Director of the company with which the Postmaster- 
General had to do business had been some one else than the 
Attorney-General’s brother, though it is fair to remember that 
he occupied the position before Sir Rufus Isaacs held office.: 
The association entitled critics on all sides to watch the negotia- 
tions with the very closest scrutiny. It did not entitle them to 
poison the air.” But it is the hole-and-corner methods of the 
Postmaster-General which are responsible for any poisoning of 
the air; had he announced from the outset that in any event 
the agreement would be submitted to a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, it would have been impossible to work 
up the boom which has been such a sinister feature of this affair. 
In passing we may ask, why has the Daily News and Leader never 
done its duty as a watch-dog of negotiations which it now admits 
demanded ‘‘ the very closest scrutiny”? Why was the whole 
subject boycotted by the Ministerial press until the hands of the 
Ministers were forced by “a notorious magazine,” to quote its 
own phrase? Sir Rufus Isaacs made a further reference to the 
injudicious cablegram, which was as unfortunate as the cable- 
gram itself. We quote textually: “I am reminded the tele- 
gram to which reference has been made was sent after March 
7. The announcement had been made already in the public 
press and the shares had already been going up, so that it had 
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nothing to do with that. It had all passed.” If thismeans 
anything it means that the “boom” in shares was over in 
March, a statement which is met by the following list of prices 
of “ Marconi ordinary ” from the beginning of March until the 
middle of April (we quote from Mr. Lawson’s article in our last 
number). These are the prices: March 7, 43; March 14, 43; 
March 21, 4g; March 28, April 4, 63; April 11, 
April 18, 9,%,;. Let us say at once that when the Attorney-General 
declares that he has not at any time either directly or indirectly, 
in his own name or in the name of others or by the various methods 
open to any speculator, made a penny profit out of any share 
transaction in the Marconi Company we shall believe him, but we 
feel equally sure that his unlucky connection with the Company has 
been of incalculable value to the gamblers, and it is not pleasant 
to think of the Attorney-General of England being a cat’s-paw, 
however innocent. The solitary unofficial supporter of the Mar- 
coni Agreement was Mr. Stephen Gwynn, an Irish Nationalist, 
upon whose intervention Lord Robert Cecil caustically observed, 
“T cannot think the Government will regard his speech as a 
valuable defence of their policy.” Mr. Gwynn went to the length 
of complaining “‘ that the Post Office, in dealing with the Com- 
pany, were anxious to drive as hard a bargain as they could”! 
Wickedness could go no further. 


AFTER expressing his “ complete confidence” in Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and his disbelief in the rumours concerning other Members of the 
Government, Lord Robert Cecil added: “ These 
Lord Robert 
Cecil stories are extraordinarily prevalent all over the 
place. . . . Members of the Government must take 
great care—I hope I am not putting it too didactically or dogmatic- 
ally—to submit themselves to examination and cross-examination 
in the fullest possible way. We all have the interest in this, not 
only of the Members of the Government, but of the whole House of 
Commons, and the life of the nation is bound up with our respect 
for our public men and their personal integrity. That must be pre- 
served, and, unless it is, we are done for absolutely.” The nation 
is indeed in a parlous plight if its life depends on its respect for 
the Asquith Government collectively and individually, as it is 
the rarest thing in the world to meet anybody or to hear of any- 
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body who regards the Prime Minister and the great majority of 
his colleagues otherwise than with contempt. The speaker added : 

A contract has been entered into which has turned out to be highly 
beneficial, or is thought to be so to the Marconi Company. It was entered 
into under the exceptional circumstances that there were no competitors 
allowed to tender against the Marconi Company. People, looking back, 
suggested that because it happened that the Attorney-General was a relation of 
the Managing Director of the Marconi Company, therefore that Company had 
been given a very favourable contract. Then the Attorney-General, in the 
circumstances of the case, sent a very unfortunate telegram. I am not making 
the slightest reflection at all on the integrity of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman, but I feel that if he had had the whole circumstances before him he 
would have refrained from sending that telegram. That is probably the origin 
of these rumours. It is very important that they should be investigated. It 
would be folly for us to conceal from ourselves that there is, for some reason 
difficult to understand, a general recrudescence of talk of corruption in all sorts 
of directions. 


They must see that the present affair was thoroughly investigated, 
that there was no “ hushing up” so “ that those accused would 
emerge from the inquiry not only without a stain upon their 
character, but under circumstances which will show that the 
charges are nothing but the malignant growth of a diseased 
imagination.” The debate was wound up on behalf of the 
Government by the Postmaster-General, who made one of those 
prolix official speeches of which the Treasury Bench keeps 
an unlimited stock on hand for the benefit of harassed 
Ministers. He had long been straining at the leash and was 
simply panting to deal “with the allegations, insinuations, 
attacks, accusations of maladministration, and favouritism, 
and even worse,’ which he had read for many months, 
and it was a “ profound relief now to be able to stand at 
this table in the light of day and give an answer to these 
assertions.” The autumn reveals a very different Postmaster- 
General to the stealthy diplomatist of the summer, whose mis- 
placed reticence is largely responsible for his present plight, 
which would be vastly different had Mr. Samuel, as in duty 
bound, taken the House of Commons into his confidence instead 


of quibbling over the difference between ‘“contiacts” and 
* agreements.” 
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In the first instance the Postmaster-General desired to confirm “ in 
unqualified terms what has been said on his own behalf by my right 
Mr. s ,. hon. and learned friend the Attorney-General, and I 
. Samuel’s 

Disclaimer ©22 doit not only on my behalf, but on that of every 

member of the Cabinet. I say that these stories 
that Members of the Cabinet, knowing the contract was in contem- 
plation, and feeling that possibly the price of shares might rise, 
themselves, directly or indirectly, bought any of those shares 
or took any interest in this Company or in any part of it what- 
ever, have not one syllable of truth in them. Neither I myself 
nor any of my colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s 
worth of shares in this Company, directly or indirectly, or have 
derived one penny profit from the fluctuations in their prices.” 
Let us say at once that when Mr. Samuel states in so clear and 
categorical a manner that he has never made a penny out of 
Marconi speculation, either directly or indirectly, which means 
in his own name or in other people’s names, we believe him, 
though it is a very large order to ask us to accept a similar 
statement made on behalf of a large body containing several 
very enterprising gentlemen, and we do not feel inclined to take 
his ipse dixit as covering the entire Ministry. He told the House 
of Commons: “ It seems shameful that political feeling can carry 
so far, that lying tongues can be found to speak and ears found 
to listen to such wicked and utterly baseless slanders such as 
these.” It is common form on the part of members of the 
present Government, who themselves live on poisoning the wells 
of public opinion and on fomenting class-hatreds, to attribute 
every attack on themselves to political malice, but the present 
attacks originated in advanced Radical and Labour circles, and, 
as we know from the comments of the Ministerial Press at every 
unfavourable by-election, the Labour Party is a wing of the 
great army of progress of which Liberalism forms the centre. 
It is satisfactory to learn, in view of the previous attitude of 
the Government, that “‘ this Committee which will be appointed 
will inquire into every aspect of this question, and members of 
the Government will be most ready to appear before it. Every 
member of the House may have full confidence that while every 
part of this transaction will come under the searchlight of 
examination, it will be shown that there is no uncleanness in 
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PossrBty the Postmaster-General has had leisure during the 
Recess to reflect upon the whole transaction and to realise how 
R completely he was outwitted by the very astute 
ecess 

Reflections Persons with whom he was dealing. For aught we 

know he may be delighted at the opportunity of 
passing a grave responsibility on to a Select Committee and will 
shed few tears if the Agreement be condemned. This, we admit, 
is speculation. In the House he made a brave show, maintaining 
that all was for the best under the best of all possible Post Offices. 
The Attorney-General had never been allowed to say a single word 
on the subject of the contract “‘ even in private conversation at 
the dinner-table.” The Postmaster-General was wholly and solely 
responsible for a contract which was never discussed “ privately 
or secretly, between myself and the company.” Indeed such a 
suggestion was “utterly preposterous, as it must have appeared 
to be to any hon. member acquainted with the way in which 
Government affairs are managed.’ We do not pretend to have 
any idea as to how Government affairs are managed, though 
they are not infrequently badly managed, as, for example in 
the present case. We cannot see anything “‘ preposterous ” in 
the suggestion that private conversations took place between the 
Postmaster-General and the Company seeking a practical mono- 
poly of wireless communication throughout the British Empire. 
They are unlikely to have occurred in Hyde Park or 
Piccadilly. According to the tedious official apologia there 
were standing Committees representing six departments, which 
decided so long ago as March 1911 that a State-owned system 
was desirable and that the Marconi Company should be ap- 
proached with a view to its carrying out the work. Can it be 
seriously pretended, even by the Postmaster-General, that the 
present Agreement would provide us with a State-owned system, 
and why, we may ask, should not competitors have been 
invited to tender? How explain the Marconi craze in 
official circles? Then last year, as we know, came the Imperial 
Conference, with its resolution in favour of State-owned wireless 
stations, a policy from which! the British Government appears 
to have receded, if we may believe Sir Henry Norman and other 
Radical critics. The House of Commons was bewildered by the 
cloud of Committees to which the Postmaster-General referred, 
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and we can hardly imagine a more inefficient system of 
administration with its hopeless dispersal of responsibility than 
that which he disclosed. The Treasury, the Admiralty, the 
India Office, the South African Government and the War 
Office, as well as the Post Office, had all had a hand in the 
business, though we do not observe any reference to the 
greater Dominion Governments. Are they equally enthusiastic 
Marconiites ? 


Mr. Samvuet’s defence of the manner in which the question had 
been dealt with in the House of Commons was peculiarly feeble. 


Inept On March 7 what had happened was this: The Company, 
Explanations after these long negotiations, put in a brief formal tender 


giving the figures, years, and so forth. Other matters were 
to be left open for further and detailed examination by the departments 
of the Government concerned, by the engineers and by us. I confess 
that it never occurred to my mind that 1 ought to lay that letter of the 
Company and our letter in reply upon the table of the House. It was not 
a contract—it was merely the acceptance of a preliminary tender.* No oneinmy 
department, or out of it, ever suggested to me that a paper of that sort should 
be laid upon the table of the House. I doubt if there is any precedent for 
laying the acceptance of a tender, apart from the contract, which is based upon 
it. If any hor. member had asked for those papers I should have given them. 
No member asked for those papers. The moment they were asked for in the 
summer, I laid them on the table of the House. 


Mr. Samuel is really too simple for this world, and he assumes 
similar simplicity in his hearers and readers. His ignorance of 
what was going on was positively judicial. The Marconi 
Company appreciated the value of the letter, for the publica- 
tion of which there was no official precedent—they did not 
keep it dark, and its effect on the share market is notorious. 
How, we may ask, could Members of Parliament ask for 
the publication of papers of the very existence of which 
they were ex hypothest unaware? He will not succeed in 
convincing the public that it was right to withhold at 
Westminster documents published in the City by the Company 
with whom the Government was negotiating. The reason 
for Mr. Samuel’s reticence in June was that he expected the 
contract would be ready earlier, hence his refusal to satisfy 


* The Attorney-General, it will be remembered, repeatedly referred to it as 
* contract,” 
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Sir Henry Norman’s curiosity. The latter intervened with the 
remark : “‘ My complaint was only that the Marconi Company had 
circulated that identical information two months before.” To 
this the irritated Postmaster-General replied: “‘ No, sir.” Upon 
which Major Archer Shee observed: “‘ The right hon. gentleman 
has just said that nobody asked him for the papers of the Agree- 
ment of March 7. I would remind him that I asked him 
in March for the Agreement, and he said it would be ready as 
soon as possible. He never offered to give the papers.” Mr. 
Herbert Samuel resorted to his usual quibble as between the formal 
contract and the preliminary Agreement, saying: “‘ The hon. 
member asked for the contract. The answer is that the con- 
tract was not completed until July 7. I told him that in the 
ordinary course, as soon as completed, it would be laid on the 
table of the House.” 


Prruaps the most valuable part of Mr. Samuel’s speech was the 
extracts he read to the House of Commons from Major Archer 
a Shee’s admirable article in the September National 

Revelation eview, which contributed to arouse public opinion. 

The Postmaster-General endeavoured to ascribe the 
sensational rise in Marconi shares to the fact that the Company 
paid its first dividend on its ordinary shares in the summer of 
last year, while in December it paid another interim dividend of 
5 per cent. and in June 1912 at the rate of 10 per cent. There 
is surely nothing in these facts to warrant the appreciation of 
one-pound shares to nine pounds. Moreover, a boom due to the 
commencement of dividends would have occurred last year and 
not this year. Mr. G. Terrell, who was angrily challenged in this 
connection, replied: “‘I was not aware what dividends the 
Company was paying. What I referred to was the speech of the 
Chairman, in which he stated that this Marconi contract was the 
most important business of the Company.” The Postmaster 
General played one especially cheap trick. “I will tell the House 
something which is unusual. The resolutions of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence are not made public, but I 
have the permission of the Prime Minister to inform the 
House, as such grave allegations have been made in this 
matter, that as long ago as May 31, 1911, a Sub-Committee 
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of the Committee of Imperial Defence considered this question 
of long-range wireless stations, which I may say is of far 
greater strategic than commercial importance and has always 
been considered so by the Government.” This Sub-Committee 
resolved on May 31,1911, that the six stations ought to be built, and that they 
ought to be built as soon as possible [our italics]; that sites ought to be marked 
out, and the work ought to be put in hand upon them before the end of the 
year. On December 14 the matter was discussed before the Committee of 
Imperial Defence itself, and the members of that Committee strongly advocated 
the urgency of carrying out this work, Eight months after the first resolutions 
of that Sub-Committee, in the following January, those first resolutions having 
been arrived at in May, and further urgency having been expressed in 
December, I had to decide whether we ought to wait for a period certainly of a 
year before this contract should be made. 

And Mr. Samuel tried to make the flesh of the House of Commons 
creep by imagining what would have happened in some great 
European war in which the cables might be cut without our 
being properly provided with a wireless system. What defence 
could the Government have urged for their failure to act on 
the advice of a Sub-Committee of the Imperial Defence Committee? 
This statement prompts many reflections. In the first place we 
may ask whether the Government always act on the urgent 
advice either of the Sub-Committee or of the Imperial Defence 
Committee, because, if they do, it shows that those bodies are as 
colossal frauds as the Cabinet itself, in that they are equally re- 
sponsible for the lamentable inadequacy of our present provision 
for national defence, and for the appalling fact that in spite of every 
warning they have allowed the greatest military Power in the world 
to get within measurable distance of naval supremacy. We now 
see what we have always suspected, that this vaunted Defence 
Committee is simply an instrument of political warfare. Those 
of its decisions which it suits the Government to quote when 
hard-pressed in debate will be quoted, but those others in which the 
experts of the Defence Committee have dissented from the policy 
of the Government or advised a different course of action to that 
pursued, are to be concealed from the Commons and the country. 
Our readers will not fail to note that in trying to save their bacon 
Ministers have disclosed another grave public scandal. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Samuel a Sub-Committee of the Defence Committee 
reported a year and a half ago in favour of the immediate 
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construction of six wireless stations, and seven precious months 
were actually allowed to elapse before that report was even dis- 
cussed by the Committee of Imperial Defence, and it seems to have 
been only seriously considered by the Government in the follow- 
ing January, and another six months were wasted, if we may 
take Mr. Samuel’s dates, before a contract with the Marconi 
Company was completed, which, according to him was a 
monument of departmental efficiency and regard for the public 
interests, and yet so little confidence have its authors in this 
wonderful contract that, at the eleventh hour, they are referring 
a question to a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
pronounced urgent a year and a half ago! The speaker thus 
sententiously concluded, “Hon. members have made many 
accusations and many criticisms. Is there any charge left 
against the Government ? There is no response. Well, Sir, I 
have done.” One might have thought that the Postmaster- 
Generat was concluding 2 triumphant vindication of his policy, 
after which the Coalition would troop into the Lobby and record 
its unabated confidence in a victorious Minister, instead of which 
he was merely moving for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to sit in judgment on his own Agreement for which no Member 


of Parliament had had a single word to say except an Irish 
Nationalist. 


THE Committee has since been constituted, after an unusual 
delay, showing how anxious Members of Parliament are to 
Th . avoid a disagreeable business, and consists of 

Committee ‘!* Radicals, six Unionists, two Nationalists, 

and one Labour Member, viz.: Sir A. Spicer 
(Chairman), Mr. L. S. Amery, Mr. Handel Booth, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. G. D. Faber, Mr. Falconer, Mr. A. G. C. 
Harvey, Mr. Macmaster, Mr. Mooney, Mr. J. Parker, Mr. Neil 
Primrose, Mr. W. Redmond, Sir Herbert Roberts, Mr. Harold 
Smith, Mr. H. Terrell. Comment is provoked by the feebleness 
of the Radical personnel of this Committee as also by the choice 
of chairman for an inquiry demanding a strong and competent 
man. But nowadays a democratic baronet is considered by the 
Government to be equal to all emergencies. It is to be hoped 
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that the Press will give proper publicity to its proceedings, so that 
the country may have a chance of forming an opinion on the 
important question now for the first time to be investigated. 
Those who have opposed the ratification of the Marconi Contract 
without further consideration may heartily congratulate them- 
selves on the mere existence of a Committee which, whatever 
its defects, will at any rate prevent this vital business which 
affects the whole Empire from being rushed in order to save 
the amour propre of Ministers who had undoubtedly intended 
to use the whoie official machinery of the Party, in order to 
saddle us with what a large majority of men regardless of politics 
view as an arrangement which, to put it mildly, might be 
immensely improved. 


OTHERWISE our Single Self-paid Chamber has been almost exclu- 
sively engaged in the solemn farce of passing the Home Rule Bill 
under the combined operation of guillotine and 
kangaroo, as set up by Asquith the Abject on the 
order of the taskmaster to whom he delights to “ toe the line.”’ 
It cannot be called a debate, seeing that no serious attempt is 
made to answer the arguments of the Opposition. Ministers 
who speak are at sixes and sevens, and practically no unofficial 
Radicals are allowed to participate in a “ controversy’ from 
which large areas of the subject are automatically excluded. 
It used to be said that the mere sight of the House of Lords was 
sufficient to ensure its doom. What can be said for a House of 
Commons of which one side is empty except when Ministerialists 
are summoned from the thronged and suffocating smoking-rooms 
to vote down whatever amendments may have been proposed 
by the Opposition? Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Edward Carson, and other Unionists have spoken as well, 
if not better, than ever, but they confront empty benches and 
no attempt is made to meet their points on their merits. And 
who nowadays has time to read Parliamentary proceedings ? 
Life is too crowded and too short. Among the many falsehoods 
told by Ananias Asquith when the Parliament Bill was under 
discussion was the statement that there would be two years 
during which any controverted measure would be thrashed out 
in Parliament and the constituencies before becoming law and 
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electors would have ample opportunities for expressing their views 
upon it at by-elections. We now see the value of these assur- 
ances in the present treatment of Home Rule by our Jacobins 
in Parliament and the interpretation they place on by-elections, 
at which they decline to discuss it. Finally, their Chief Whip 
(Mr. Illingworth, vice the Master of Oilybank) has issued direc- 
tions to Radical Members to abstain from platform propaganda, 
as their presence is required at Westminster— Yes, in the smoking 
room. We are living under a revolutionary régime. Unionists 
are asking themselves how much longer they can afford to pretend 
that the Government is constitutional. They have it in their 
power whenever they please to bring the Ministerial game of 
bluff to an abrupt and ignominious conclusion. It is evident 
from Mr. Bonar Law’s incisive and irresistible speeches, which 
show that he has no illusions as to the character of the Tammany 
Hall gang, that he is considering the problem of ringing down the 
curtain on the sordid farce which Ministers intend at their own 
time to transform into a bloody tragedy. 


TE excellent advice contained in the Duke of Montrose’s letters 
to the Times, that we should retaliate upon Radical Ministers 
The Radical and. their opulent supporters, is being followed, 
Plutocracy 8 may be gathered from the incisive article 

published elsewhere, as also from the formation 
of Unionist Committees which will carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. Searching inquiries are about to be instituted con- 
cerning the sources, the extent, and the employment of the vast 
resources of the paymasters of the Coalition, who deliberately 
organise vindictive campaigns against the one form of property 
which they happen not to possess, in order to divert attention 
from their own fabulous wealth, of which in some cases both the 
origin and expenditure is somewhat suspect from the public 
point of view. The fact that for the moment some of the Radical 
plutocrats are terrified to the point of protesting against further 
developments of Lloyd Georgeism is beside the mark. The 
Radicals will be at their dirty work again the moment they deem 
it safe, and the only effective way of meeting their attack is 
by an equally vigorous counter-attack—offence being the soul 
of defence. The gentlemen of England must abandon the agree- 
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able delusion that it is sufficient to expose the absurdities of the 
“‘ sweeps ” with whom they have to deal. They must smoke out 
the sweeps—they must destroy the sweeps—they must expose 
the whole movement for what it is, namely, a fraud promoted 
by cosmopolitan millionaires rich beyond the dream of avarice in 
possessions which, to a large extent, escape the tax-gatherer’s 
net, who are simply seeking to cast on to land the burden which 
should rightfully be placed on their own broad shoulders. The 
wisest way to get at the “idle rich ”—who figure so largely in 
Mr. George’s speeches, and still more prominently in Mr. George’s 
Party, and who in exchange for “cheques” receive so-called 
“‘ honours ” to an extent which causes profound disgust to the 
self-respecting portion of the community, and is even at last 
beginning to excite murmurs in Ministerial organs—is not by 
imposing taxation, which must inevitably diminish employment 
and encourage emigration, but by swingeing duties upon imported 
luxuries which, no doubt, in many cases would come out of the 
pockets of wealthy consumers to the immense advantage of the 
revenue, and with the least possible injury to the capital of the 
country. Alternatively, if these duties were too heavy even 
for the motor-car members of the Radical Party the result would 
be a considerable transference of trade from abroad here, with 
a corresponding increase of employment as well as an increase 
of revenue of incalculable amount. 


THE rich cosmopolitans who to a large extent control Radical 
policy stand to lose by the adoption of Tariff Reform, as some 
of them make fortunes out of importing untaxed 
big goods made abroad, while others by mysterious 
Reform Protective agreements, of which it is impossible 
to ascertain the terms, enjoy the advantages of 
Protection for their own goods and Free Trade in other people’s, 
to the detriment of our working classes. Then, again, as our 
readers are aware, there is the direct pocket interest of the 
chocolate magnates, whose goods are invidiously singled out 
for Protection, with the result they have made such immense 
fortunes that they are able year in year out to finance Cobdenite 
organs, which, in all probability, would not otherwise exist. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary of the many extraordinary 
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features of the time in which we live is the fact that the principal 
organs of Free Trade are maintained by men who have made 
large fortunes out of one or other form of Protection, some of 
whom have had the cynicism to declare that they do not carry 
their politics into business, although they may not unfairly be 
regarded as carrying their business into politics, as it is mani- 
festly an advantage for any industry to enjoy the exclusive 
advantages of a tariff while all other industries suffer the withering 
blast of unrestricted free imports. But what is still more extra- 
ordinary is that the British public, which would be annoyed if 
any one suggested that it was not intelligent, should submit to 
the advocacy of Free Trade by the salaried servants of practical 
Protectionists. If any one doubts the efficacy of an efficiently 
organised and vigorously conducted campaign against the Radical 
plutocracy, whose political prosperity is largely due to the apathy 
and slackness of their opponents, they have only to note the 
inarticulate fury of any Radical billionaire who may chance to 
be criticised. Dukes are expected to take everything lying 
down. They may be held up to general execration as black- 
mailers, robbers, and heartless tyrants by the mouthpieces of 
the Radical plutocracy and the foul-mouthed tub-thumpers of 
the Coalition, many of whom spend on one meal a sum that 
would keep a duke for a week. But should any duke retaliate 
upon a Radical millionaire the air is rent with piteous, if comical, 
cries of distress. Thus the Duke of Rutland lately had occasion 
to indulge in a few mild observations on the aliens who pay 
the piper and call the tune in the Radical Party. He very 
properly dwelt on the insolent operations of a Yankee millionaire, 
Mr. Joseph Fels, one of the chief promoters of the land crusade 
in this country, presumably because it suits his interest to 
maintain the system of free imports for the goods he 
produces in the United States and dumps into the United 
Kingdom. 


Tae Duke of Rutland further particularised: “‘ The Monds 
and Brunners and other enormously rich men who run the Radical 
A Typical Party are foreigners down to the soles of their 
Radical boots.” This sally produced a prolonged whine 

in his best Swiss-English from the Right Hon. 
Sir John Brunner, the Chairman of the National Liberal Federa- 
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tion, in the columns of the Westminster Gazette, of which his 
friend and partner, Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, is understood to 
be the Managing Director. Sir John Brunner artlessly inquires, 
“ Are we, taken altogether, a misfortune for the country? ... 
My father came from Switzerland to England eighty years ago, 
a man of great scholastic attainments and saintly character, 
to carry on at Liverpool a Pestalozzian school. Perhaps that 
is over the duke’s head, but never mind. My father’s memory 
is cherished by all who knew him.” Neither the Duke of Rutland 
nor any one else that we are aware of has ever attacked the 
father of Sir John Brunner; we are quite prepared to believe 
he was everything that his son says of him. It is with the son 
that we have to deal. Nor, again, should we dream of attacking 
the late Dr. Ludwig Mond because he is dead and when alive 
was undoubtedly a remarkable man. He required no baronetcies 
to advertise his existence. It is again with the son that we have 
to deal, and we say unhesitatingly, in answer to Sir John Brunner’s 
inquiry “ Are we, taken altogether, a misfortune for the country ?” 
emphatically Yes. Great Britain would be infinitely better off 
if the present generation of Monds and Brunners returned to the 
various countries they came from. But we must not withhold 
from our readers the bijou autobiography of Sir John Brunner 
coutributed by that worthy to the long-suffering columns of the 
Westminster Gazette : 


As for myself, I am as English in sentiment as a man can be, and I have 
been a loyal subject longer than the duke. It amuses me that so ill-informed 
and so ill-mannered a person as this duke should look down upon me. I have 
for many years given to many editors an account of my life, of my family and 
my amusements [sic] and the record is open to your readers. If youdonot think 
me too egotistical it would give me great pleasure te set down here what I look 
upon as the best work of my life, about which I have said nothing to these 
friendly editors. I have induced thousands of men who have been and are now 
employed by my firm to adopt and maintain steady habits. This has been 
through the expedient of giving annually a week’s holiday, and » week’s pay— 
for some ten years past two weeks pay—to every man who had been steady at 
his work the previous year. 


Think of it—a week’s holiday and a week’s pay, a fortnight’s 
holiday and a fortnight’s pay, to the “ steady ” employees of a 
firm that makes a net profit of over £800,000 per annum! We 
do not think that after this ebullition many Unionists will ques- 
tion the wisdom of “ drawing ” the Radical Badger. 
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Tat Sir John Brunner’s patriotism is different from that of the 
Duke of Rutland there can be no shadow of a doubt, because 
the one conspicuous feature of the former’s 
fruitful political career—fruitful at any rate for 
himself—has been his consistent and undeviating opposition to 
everything making for the greatness and even the security of 
the unfortunate country he inhabits. He has invariably been 
one of the most active friends of every enemy of Great Britain, 
and doubtless for that reason besides his enormous wealth he 
is Chairman of the National Liberal Federation, whose members 
are animated by that anti-national bias which made them pro- 
Boers when we were at war with the Boers, and pro-Germans 
now that Germany is practically at war with us. Sir John 
Brunner is the avowed enemy of the British Army, the British 
Navy, and the British Empire. He would cheerfully disband 
the former and dismember the latter, and he calls himself a 
British patriot. Since publishing this priceless epistle in the 
Westminster Gazette he has showered appeals on the Radical 
Party, enthusiastically hailed by all the cranks of the Cocoa 
and Cobdenite Press demanding the abandonment of our 
national foreign policy in order to please the German Emperor, 
to whom he paid an effusive public tribute for his action last 
year in keeping the peace, when, as all the world knows, 
Germany made a desperate effort to pick a quarrel with France 
and Great Britain by sending the Panther to Agadir. That 
hatred of England is stronger in the breast of the Brunners 
than love of Party is proved by the fact that these manifestoes 
are directed against the foreign policy of a Radical Government, 
at a time when every Englishman with any spark of patriotism or 
public spirit feels that, however odious may be the Cabinet in 
domestic affairs, his single duty is to support and strengthen 
the hands of the Foreign Minister at a perilous crisis against 
external enemies and internal traitors. Truly we may ask 
what has England done to have become the seed-plot of cosmo- 
politan intrigue against British interests, and to have one of 
the so-called great parties in the State at the mercy of 
treacherous aliens. The depths to which Liberalism has sunk 
may be gathered from the fact that there is hardly a single 
Ministerial organ with sufficient courage to resist the grotesque 
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Swiss foreign policy which the Chairman of the National Liberal 
Federation summons his party to adopt—ex hypothesi after it 
has got rid of Sir Edward Grey—which simply means quarrelling 
with all our friends in order to make the position of our enemies 
irresistible. Can we wonder at the campaign of calumny against 
the British Foreign Minister in continental newspapers when 
he is treacherously sniped from the rear by the Chairman of the 
National Liberal Federation and other Potsdam patriots ? 


Some of our readers appear to have imagined that we invented 
the biography of Mr. Lloyd George, of which the first of four 
Lloyd George? ttentous volumes were referred to last month. 
Biographies They not unnaturally argued that no man of 

intelligence occupying a conspicuous public posi- 
tion would have allowed his worshippers to make him so absurd. 
Nevertheless the book exists and we are the proud possessors 
of a copy of the first volume and are eagerly awaiting the 
appearance of subsequent volumes with further titbits from the 
great man’s diary. That it is not a practical joke is proved by 
the enthusiastic encomiums of the faithful, whose praise is duly see 
forth in the advertising columns of the Cocoa Press. In order 
to clear ourselves from any suspicion of injustice to Mr. George 
we quote these opinions as evidence of the desire of his admirers 
which we unreservedly share, to secure the widest publicity for 
the monumental life of one who is described by Welsh revivalists 
as ‘* our hero—the hero of all the world.” Sir William R. Nicol, 
(puzzle: to find a Radical Nonconformist without a handle to 
his name), the editor of the British Weekly, maintains: ‘ Mr. 
Du Pareq (the biographer) has prepared with much skill and 
care an admirable and engrossing history of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
early career. He has been most fortunate in securing materials 
of priceless value through Mr. Lloyd George’s brother, namely, 
the letters and diaries written by his hero during the period. 
The study is full, fresh, and suggestive at every turn. It will 
be read by the wise men of all parties who desire to study at 
first hand one of the most remarkable and powerful of living 
individualities.” We are glad to find ourselves ranged among 
the “ wise men ” and would enjoin our readers to take Sir William 
Nicoll’s advice, especially if they have to make platform speeches, 
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as the biography is chock full of gems of the first water. The 
Rev. R. J. Campbell is scarcely less ecstatic, and pines with us 
for the appearance of the balance of the biography: “I shall 
look forward to the next volume.” The eminent keeper of the 
Nonconformist conscience (Dr. John Clifford, D.D.) is no wit 
behind the others. ‘‘ The Caxton ‘ Life of David Lloyd George ’ 
is a most stimulating story. Not only young men alert to find 
a vocation, but all who are interested in the building of a real 
man, will find light and leading in this record. . . . The illus- 
trations greatly add to the wealth of treasure in the book. This 
faithful picture is sure of the most cordial welcome from the 
Chancellor’s innumerable friends, and it ought to be studied 
by his foes.” It certainly ought, and we are doing whatever 
we can to make it known. The Caxton Publishing Company 
remind us of the necessity of ordering early, and we trust that 
our readers will not deny themselves the treat to be derived 
from this “ treasure.” There is reason to anticipate yet another 
treat in the shape of a second biography of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer also in four volumes, from the pen of Mr. Hugh 
Edwards, M.P.,* another passionate admirer of Mr. George, with 
a special introduction by another David, no less a person than 
the Right Hon. Sir David Brynmor Jones, K.C., M.P. (who seems 
to have done himself fairly well in the matter of titles), Chairman 


of the Welsh Parliamentary Party. We shan’t be happy till we 
get it. 


THE autumn is rich in interesting books apart from the com- 
petitive biographies of the Right Hon. David Lloyd George. 
The Mere aith bere is, eg. a “ Life of Lord Wolverhampton Y 
pene by his daughter, Mrs. Hamilton (Hutchinson 

and Co.), which has been somewhat “‘ crabbed ” 
by the Westminster Gazette, an organ which has no use for any 
Liberal politician except a mere Party hack, or for any biography 
of a Liberal politician which is not written in Westminsterese. 
Sir Henry Fowler, to give him the name by which he is remem- 
bered, is out of favour nowadays with the young bloods of the 


* Mr. Edwards is understood to be the author of a third biography of 


Mr. Lloyd George, published three years ago under the felicitous title, From 
Village Green to, Downing Street. 
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Radical Tammany Hall, but serious students of public affairs 
will find many pages worthy of perusal in a book which gives 
a valuable portrait of a certain type of Liberal who exercised 
considerable influence before the Party surrendered to the cosmo- 
politan billionaires who now direct its fortunes. There is also an 
instructive volume of miscellanies collected from the writings 
and utterances of Mr. Balfour by his Private Secretary, Mr. Short 
(Longmans, 7s. 6d. net). Then Mrs. Hugh Wyndham has edited, 
with literary skill inherent in a family which has a positive genius 
for letter writing, the correspondence of her great-grandmother, 
Sarah, Lady Lyttelton (Murray, price 15s.), which is full of good 
things. Needless to say, however, the literary event of the 
autumn, if not of the year, is the appearance of the Letters of George 
Meredith, collected and edited by his Son, in two volumes 
(Constable, 21s. net) which have exhausted the resources of the 
reviewers, many of whom seem almost awed by the extraordinary 
wealth of this wonderful book, which places it in a category of 
its own. It were perhaps invidious to select, where all have 
been so appreciative, but the review in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment (October 10) is in itself a literary masterpiece, which adds 
yet another service to the many rendered to all lovers of literature 
by this department of our leading journal. We can only say 
here of the Meredith letters that they will make people who 
only knew George Meredith through his books realise that he 
was an even greater man than they thought. A warm and loving 
genius is rare among mortals. It has been suggested that these 
delightful volumes would have gained in interest had they com- 
prised a biography by some eminent politician. We do not 
share this view, as no eminent politician likely to have been 
entrusted with the task would have resisted the temptation of 
trying to misrepresent George Meredith as a party man, which 
he never was and never could be. 


WE cannot close these pages without attempting to express the 
sincere sorrow caused in this country by the news that the only 


The Russian °°" of the Russian Emperor and Empress (the 


Royal Family omnd Duke Alexis-Nicholaievitch) is ill enough 
to cause his devoted parents some anxiety. 
Happily the latest bulletins are favourable. Some persons 
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appear to forget that Royal families are human beings sub- 
ject to the vicissitudes of human beings. They cannot 
tolerate the idea that royal children should suffer the ordinary 
misfortunes of life, and when any illness or accident befalls 
a royal family journalistic detectives are on the war-path 
to probe or invent the “‘ mystery ” behind which, ex hypothesi, 
there must be something sensational. According to all accounts 
the young Grand Duke is a delightful, determined and possibly a 
rather spoilt child, as is the case of many only boys with adoring 
families. He will do what he wants to do, like other boys, and there 
is no one to say him nay. He rides, he climbs, he jumps, and, 
like other jumpers, riders, climbers, is liable to accident, and it is 
perfectly gratuitous to ransack Sherlock Holmes or Gaboriau to 
imagine this, that, or the other horror or to associate his accident 
and illness with any tragedy with which it may happen to coincide. 
The Russian Royal Family occupy a warm place in British 
affections, and we may content ourselves with wishing them a 
speedy release from their anxiety about a beloved boy. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE* 


My Lorps, AND GENTLEMEN, 

This is only the second occasion in a long life on which I have 
had the privilege of speaking in your city; and it is with no 
inadequate sense of the value of that occasion and of the responsi- 
bility attaching to the position which, for the past seven years, 
I have taken up towards this Empire and its armies, that I come 
before you this evening. For in the upbuilding of that Empire 
what city in our Dominions has taken a more conspicuous part 
than this city, made illustrious almost since its foundation by 
commercial enterprise and by its political sagacity and spirit in 
affairs? In the eighteenth century your merchants aided the 
designs of the elder Pitt and of the statesmen who followed him, 
in founding that power in India and the East which to-day is the 
envy and the admiration of the nations. In the nineteenth 
century, within my own memory, your city, under the unforgotten 
leadership of John Bright, Richard Cobden, and Milner Gibson, 
gave a great watchword to a famous and still living party, and 
by its resolute effort forced through Parliament the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, one of the most momentous measures in this nation’s 
history. 

Nor, in more recent times, has Manchester abated her zeal 
or her vital energy in every phase of British political life. The 
greatest, most temperate and statesmanlike Liberal newspaper in 
England is night by night printed within your walls; so that, 
at least in one phase of our national life, and amongst one group 
of our fellow citizens—that is to say, the Liberal Party—it is 
literally true that what Manchester thinks to-night London 
thinks to-morrow. And a certain election the other day, and 

* A Speech by Field-Marshal the Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., to the citizens 
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the overflow meetings, which, I understand, have been held in 
favour of Tariff Reform within the sacred precincts of the Free 
Trade Hall itself, give a proof that here in Manchester you are 
not petrified in your opinions, but that you are clear-sighted 
enough to discern the signs of the times, and to realise the change 
in policy which circumstances have made necessary. 

Judge, then, gentlemen, whether it was not with some trepida- 
tion that I looked forward to this occasion ; judge whether it 
was not with some searching of the heart that I reflected upon 
what I have this evening to say to you; for does it not appear 
at first sight as if what I have to say is not merely antagonistic 
to the teaching of the two greatest names of the Manchester 
School, John Bright and Richard Cobden, but is in every way 
the contradiction of the characterising ideas and the traditions 
associated with this city itself ? 

For, gentlemen, I come before you to-day to advocate the 
necessity of National Service; to affirm once more that the 
** Nation in Arms ” is the only worthy and sure bulwark of this 
Empire and these islands. Cobden, on the other hand, has left 
it on record that he considered it the glory and the exceeding 
great reward of all his labours that he had contributed, in how- 
ever small a degree, to that universal disarmament of Europe 
which he sanguinely hoped would be the result of Free Trade, 
and of expanding commerce, and the organisation of labour. 
And John Bright, his great colleague, in one speech after another, 
added the lustre of his eloquence to that same high and flattering 
anticipation. I can remember easily the ardent and sympathetic 
reception which those anticipations met in the France of Louis 
Napoleon ; I can remember also the added weight which France’s 
enthusiasm gave to those happy anticipations in this country. 
War, indeed, seemed at an end. To-morrow, it seemed, we 
should be turning our barracks into granaries and our arsenals 
into banking houses. 

Gentlemen, I am, I trust, doing no wrong to the memory of 
these statesmen when I point out that in the very years—nay, 
in the very months—that they were cherishing these illusions of 
peace and universal disarmament—in those very months the 
mightiest and most disciplined force that this earth has ever 
contained. was silently being drilled in that wide region from the 
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Rhine to the Elbe and the Oder, and from the North Sea to the 
Bavarian frontier, until, the right hour having struck, that 
army disclosed itself, in all its prodigious and crushing mass, 
and in all its unmatched capacity for destruction and war. 
And amid those auspicious dreams of peace, for what was 
that army being trained? Kéeniggratz, Metz, St. Privat, and 
Sedan are the answer. Nor did that army pause until, upon 
the ruins of the Empire of the third Napoleon—upon the ruins, 
I may say, of France, unprepared in peace, and in war, scattered 
and dismayed—it had reared a new Empire, the Empire of 
William I., of Frederick I., and of William II., for whose personal 
character, noble and imaginative patriotism, and capacities as 
a ruler I yield to no man in my admiration. Such, gentlemen, 
was history’s ironic comment upon John Bright’s and Richard 
Cobden’s eloquently urged policy. No words of mine can increase 
the crushing weight of Destiny’s criticism. 

Now, gentlemen, at the present day, now in the year 1912, 
just as in 1866 and just as in 1870, war will take place the instant 
the German forces by land and sea are, by their superiority at 
every point, as certain of victory as anything in human calcula- 
tion can be made certain. ‘‘ Germany strikes when Germany’s 
hour has struck.” That is the time-honoured policy of her 
Foreign Office. That was the policy relentlessly pursued by 
Bismarck and Moltke in 1866 and 1870; it has been her policy 
decade by decade since that date; it is her policy at the 
present hour. And it is an excellent policy. It is, or should 
be, the policy of every nation prepared to play a great part in 
history. In the case of Germany, consider one of the results. 
Under that policy Germany has, within the last ten years, sprung, 
as at a bound, from one of the weakest of Naval Powers to the 
greatest Naval Power, save one, upon this globe. But yesterday, so 
to speak, the British Fleets did not feel the furrow of a German 
war-keel on the wide seas. To-day, every British warship, and 
every British merchant vessel, thrills in all her iron nerves to that 
mighty presence. Just as in 1866, by the massing of her armies 
towards this frontier, or towards that frontier, Prussia controlled 
the action of Austria; so Germany constrains the action of 
Great Britain at the present day. Do you wish for proofs? 
I point to the gradual displacement of the British Fleets before 
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the German menace; I point to the Mediterranean, bereft of 
British battleships, and to the gradual narrowing, year by 
year, of our once far-flung battle line. The fact is we 
have lost command of every sea but one—the North Sea—and 
our supremacy over that sea is now a matter of dispute. In 
other words, whereas your forefathers traded as of right on every 
sea, you now only trade by the sufferance of other Powers. 

We may stand still. Germany always advances, and the 
direction of her advance, the line along which she is moving, is 
now most manifest. It is towards that consummation which 
I have described—a complete supremacy by land and sea. She 
has built a mighty fleet; but, as if nothing were done so long 
as anything stands between her and her goal, still she presses on 
—heie establishing a new Heligoland—for every available island 
in the North Sea has now been strongly fortified—there encircling 
Holland in a network of new canals, and deepening old river 
beds for the swifter transport of the munitions of war, whether 
to her Army or her Navy. 

Contrasted with our own apathy or puerile and spasmodic 
efforts, how impressive is this magnificent and unresting energy ! 
It has the mark of true greatness: it extorts admiration even 
from those against whom it is directed ! 

Gentlemen, much, during the autumn of 1911, was said and 
written upon arbitration. America’s action in the Panama 
Canal, and the impotence of diplomatists in the Balkan crisis, 
are again history’s ironic comment in the autumn of 1912! 
Arbitration most certainly is more humane than war; but, at 
the present stage of the polity of nations, arbitration again and 
again refuses to extend itself to some of the most vital and 
essential questions—questions which, to a nation or empire, 
sensitive alike to its honour and to its abiding interests, make 
war unavoidable. 

Again, we have heard much during the current year of the 
power of the Labour Party in international politics. The German 
Socialist, it is said, will not make war upon his French or his 
English comrade. Gentlemen, it is to the credit of the human 
race that patriotism, in the presence of such organisations, has 
always proved itself superior to any class or any individual. 
Love of country has on the actual day of battle always proved 
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itself superior to love of profit. That law has not been abrogated, 
and if war broke out to-morrow the German working man would 
quit himself like a German; and the British workman, I am 
confident, like a Briton. 

Hence the mistrust with which I have always viewed the 
proposals of British Ministers for a limitation of armaments. 
Emanating from Great Britain, such proposals must, I 
imagine, impress a foreign observer as either too early or too 
late in English history. For how was this Empire of Britain 
founded? War founded this Empire,: war and conquest. 
When we, therefore, masters by war of one-third of the habitable 
globe—when we propose to Germany to disarm, to curtail her 
Navy or diminish her Army, Germany naturally refuses: and 
pointing, not without justice, to the road by which England, 
sword in hand, has climbed to her unmatched eminence, declares 
openly, or in the veiled language of diplomacy, that by the same 
path, if by no other, Germany is determined also to ascend! 

Other world-powers beside Germany have arisen and 
are arising around us; but there is one way in which Britain 
can have peace not orly with Germany, but with every other 
Power, national or imperial: and that is, to present such a 
battle-front by sea and land that no Power or probable com- 
bination of Powers shall dare to attack her without the 
certainty of disaster. That is the only reply worthy of our 
past, and wise for our future, which we can, or ought to make 
to those unparalleled efforts which I have described. But, my 
fellow countrymen, there is a way in which Britain can have 
war, there is a way in which she is certain to have war and its 
horrors and calamities: it is by persisting in her present course 
of unpreparedness, her apathy, unintelligence, and blindness, 
and. in her disregard of the warnings of the most ordinary political 
insight, as well as of the example of history. 

And what is the lesson which History enforces? It is, that 
we must abandon our Empire, and with it our mercantile wealth ; 
or, that we must be prepared to defend it. 

But you will say, are we so unprepared? Have we not a 
Fleet ? Have we not an Army ? 

We have a Fleet, but that Fleet is rapidly becoming unequal 
to the Fleets by which we might be opposed, and by the inadequacy 
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of our Land Forces it is maimed and hampered in its very nature 
asa Fleet. For the essence of a Fleet in such an Empire as ours 
is the utmost mobility : it must have complete freedom of action. 
But if, in addition to its own duties, our Fleet has to perform 
the réle of an Army of Defence, what must follow? It becomes 
a “ wooden wall” indeed, unmoving and inert, anchored around 
these shores. It is helpless to protect our food-supplies, without 
the regular arrival of which we must starve. 

A paramount Navy we must possess, whether of two keels 
to one or three keels to two. That is a self-evident truth. But 
if this Empire is to keep abreast of the rapid and tremendous 
developments amongst the world-Powers around us, something 
more is necessary; and the necessity increases with every year, 
almost with every month. It is the necessity for an Army strong 
enough to ensure the mobility of our Navy; and strong enough 
also to make our strength felt on the mainland of Europe, should 
we ever appear there as the armed ally of another Power—as we 
were on the verge of doing last autumn. ' That also is, or ought 
to be, self-evident. 

What then, gentlemen, is my plan, and what is my ultimate 
counsel to the nation and the message to my countrymen 
that at this solemn hour I would utter? It is the message 
burnt into my mind twelve years ago during the crisis of the 
South African War; it is the message which every hour of that 
protracted and not too glorious struggle made me feel to be more 
and more necessary ; and I am compelled to say it is the message 
which events, some quite recent, some more remote, have 
forced me to consider more pressing in 1912 than in 1900-1901. 
That message is ““Arm and prepare to quit yourselves like 
men, for the time of your ordeal is at hand.” A long time has 
been allowed us for preparation ; for in this era of rapid evolution 
twelve years is a big space in human affairs. Twelve years have 
been given to us, and in those years what have we done? We 
have modified and remodified the effete voluntary system: we 
have invented several new names and a new costume. But as 
regards efficiency, and as regards preparedness for war, we are 
practically where we were in 1900. 

So far as the choice between the voluntary system and 
some form of national service is concerned, what have these 
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twelve years demonstrated, except the futility and positive 
danger of any and every other system except some form of 
compulsion? There has, I say, been much juggling with words 
and names; the old Militia and Volunteers have disappeared, 
the Special Reserve and the Territorials have taken their place ; 
there has been much complimentary and interested or disinterested 
laudation by Members of Parliament, and, I regret to say, by 
some few officers of the Army. The fact, however, remains 
that in the opinion of every impartial soldier with any experience 
of modern war—in the opinion, I say, of every soldier, whether 
British, German, or French—who has given any attention to the 
subject, this great Empire is wholly unprepared for war. As a 
European Power, as a Continental Power, we do not exist—for 
war. Our Army, as a belligerent factor in European politics, is 
almost a negligible quantity. This great Empire indeed—and 
the more we exalt its greatness and its unrivalled character the 
more astounding does our recklessness appear. This Empire is 
at all times practically defenceless beyond its first line. Such 
an Empire invites war. Its assumed security amid the arma- 
ments of Europe, and now of Asia, is insolent and provocative. 
For remember that war does not begin, nor does: it end, 
on the day of battle. There is a kind of war—a war of 
preparation—which goes on silent and unperceived amid apparent 
peace. That is the war which undermines commerce, which 
profoundly affects a city like your city. If once you permit 
any one State to be your undisputed superior by sea and land, 
that hour, even if not a shot be fired, you cease to be a free 
nation. You are no longer an Empire. Your commercial great- 
ness is vanished. You hold your very lives by the sufferance of 
another, and would have to submit to any terms he might dictate- 
Such, gentlemen, is the origin, and such are the considerations 
which have fostered in me the growth of the conviction that in 
some form of National Service is the only salvation of this nation 
and this Empire. The Territorial Force is now an acknowledged 
failure—a failure in discipline, a failure in numbers, a failure in 
equipment, a failure in energy. I have so often demonstrated 
this thesis; I have so often analysed the contradictions in the 
arguments of the supporters of the Territorial movement ; I have 
so often exposed their vamped-up statistics, and the premiums 
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and encouragement offered by politicians to every soldier or 
civilian willing to say a word in praise of that scheme—I have 
done all this so often that there seems nothing left for me to say. 
To you, as experienced business men, I will merely repeat this 
one statement—a statement the truth of which is known to 
every practical soldier—so long as the Territorial Force is based 
on voluntary enlistment, it is impossible to give its members a 
sufficiently lengthy and continuous period of training, to ensure 
a discipline which will stand the severe test of modern war. In 
saying this, I am making no aspersions against the zeal or intelli- 
gence of the patriotic men who compose the Force ; neither they 
nor their employers can afford the necessary time, so long as all 
men in this country are not treated alike, and all compelled to 
serve their apprenticeship in the National Forces. And 
unless I am misinformed, the majority of the Territorials are 
now in favour of compulsion. 

Only the other day I completed my eightieth year, and 
to some of you, doubtless to many of you, I am indebted 
for one of the moments of deepest gratification in my life, and 
the words I am speaking to-day are, therefore, old words—the 
result of years of earnest thought and practical experience. 
But my fellow citizens and fellow Britishers, citizens of this 
great and sacred trust, this Empire, if these were my last 
words, I still should say to you—“ Arm yourselves!” And if 
I put to myself the question, How can I, even at this late and 
solemn hour, best help England—England that to me has been 
so much, England that for me has done so much—again I say, 
** Arm and prepare to quit yourselves as men, for the day of 
your ordeal is at hand.” I have commanded your armies in 
peace and in war. In my early years, as in my middle life, 
T have felt, and now in these my latest years, I still feel to the 
quick the glories accompanying the armies of the past across 
every battlefield. What made the valour of those armies so 
distinguished? One thing at least: it was that, in officers 
exclusively, and in the ranks mainly, they were composed of 
men who reg rded citizenship as incomplete unless it involved 
soldiership. You have been enfranchised, many of you, by 
the great Acts of 1832 and 1867. I say to you, the young 
men of this city and of this nation, that your enfranchise- 
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ment is not complete until you have become soldiers as well as 
citizens, prepared to attest your manhood on the battlefield as 
well as at the election booths. 

Much has been said recently of the rights and the power of 
the workers of this nation. We all, I hope, belong to that class— 
workers—but the artisan class of the nation has been urged, and 
to you, the working men of Manchester, I now specially address 
myself—you have been urged, I say, to refuse to do your duty 
in war until your rights in peace are granted. I say to you 
that is not the right policy either of Britishers or of men. 
I will go further: I say to you that it is not by declining or 
shirking duty that you will extend your rights. He who 
diminishes the power and the vital resources of Great Britain, 
diminishes the power and the vital resources of every Britisher 
If you seized by violence or by Act of Parliament all the accumu- 
lated capital of the centuries, you might have a madman’s holiday 
for a time; but in the end you would emerge bankrupt and 
starving. You yourselves are the capital of the nation—its 
life-wealth—its manhood. Weapons, however perfect, will not 
make an army. Men are necessary—men of spirit, men of 
energy, men loving their country, not merely loving themselves 
or their class. And to you, in turn, this discipline and these 
duties will confer incalculable benefits. Tyranny imposes an 
exterior restraint ; but you, in your free democratic constitution, 
should consider it as your privilege to impose upon yourselves 
from within that discipline and those sacred duties. 

In conclusion, I would say to you, therefore, assert 
your rights as Britishers by demanding the greatest, the 
highest of all civic and of all national rights—the right to be 
taught how to defend your country.—the right, that is, to defend 
your own honour as Britishers and your liberties as citizens of 
this Empire. Thus, and thus only, shall you be worthy of that 
Empire’s great past and of the dignity which that past confers 
upon every man of you, whatever your position in life may be. 
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THE RADICAL PLUTOCRACY 
A STUDY IN HYPOCRISY 


THERE is an ancient saying that he who would cast out the mote 
from his brother’s eye should first remove the beam from his 
own. It has fallen into desuetude in these latter days, else the 
Radical Press, before inveighing against the wicked doings of the 
“dukes” and of those Englishmen who are so unfortunate as 
to own land, would surely have devoted some attention to the 
peccadilloes of its own plutocracy. And the Unionist Press, 
instead of tamely receiving these attacks, must have pointed out 
that people living in houses of particularly brittle glass would 
act prudently in refraining from throwing stones. Since, how- 
ever, the task has been left to this Review, we propose to compare 
the conduct of the “‘ dukes ” and territorial families with that of 
the mushroom peers, baronets, coal, cocoa and alkali potentates, 
alien millionaires and politicians “‘on the make” not yet in 
every case ennobled, who pull the wires, manipulate the Press, 
appropriate the jobs and finance the Radical party. We shall 
see whether they act on the lofty principles which they preach, 
whether they display that unselfishness which they demand from 
their political opponents, and whether they are free from the 
taint of snobbishness which they are so ready to impute to others. 

How often has the Radical party assured its dupes among the 
electors that one of its fundamental tenets is the equality of all 
men, the abolition of every form of “ privilege.” It has declared 
that the Peerage must be “ended” and the House of Lords 
destroyed. The iniquity of the Peers is a subject on which its 
organs are ever ready to dilate and one to which Mr. Lloyd George 
has devoted some of his choicest abuse. The sincerity of these 
attacks and these professions is illustrated by the fact that our 
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Radical Ministers in their period of office have beaten all records 
in the multiplication of Peers. The Government, which set out 
to abolish the House “of Lords, is stuffing it full of Radical 
plutocrats. The fountain of honour has become a veritable 
waterspout. The very gentlemen who declaim against the 
imaginary “ snobbery ” of their opponents are tumbling head over 
heels in their anxiety to purchase rank. There have been some 
dismal bleats from the Radical Press on this painful subject. 
Thus the Nation, which, though a Cocoa organ, sometimes 
timidly ventures to assert a measure of freedom, complains : 


We suppose that never in the history of party have “honours” been dis- 
tributed with so lavish a hand as during the last three or four years. ... We 
should be afraid to say how many peerages, baronetcies and knighthoods have 
been allotted to Liberals under the last three administrations, Many of them 
represent faithful or even distinguished services of character or energy. Of one 
or two others—notably of a recent Privy Councillorship—the less said the 
better, save that they have put an unnecessary strain on the compliance of the 
Crown. 


As a matter of fact the Liberal Government that was to end 
the House of Lords, has manufactured a new Peer and two new 
baronets every five weeks. Unionists were reproached for their 
lavish additions to the honours list. They never achieved any 
such feat as this. That the whole sordid business was accom- 
plished in return for payments to the party funds is obvious. 
It is no secret that the reason why the Parliament Bill 
received such enthusiastic support from the Radical plutocracy 
was that they reckoned it could only be carried by a wholesale 
creation of Peers. The Master of Elibank, as he then was, is 
said to have carried round the collecting bag, and in return for 
large cheques to the Radical war-chest to have drawn up a list 
of many worthy gentlemen, willing to sacrifice themselves and 
submit to the martyrdom of an elevation to the House of Lords 
in the sacred cause of freedom. Thus was a noble British institu- 
tion put up to auction by the party which, like an unfaithful 
woman, is always turning up the whites of its eyes and protesting its 
“ purity.” The criminal cowardice of the renegades in the House 


of Lords deprived these innocent aspirants of their coveted chance. 
We would, however, note that among the “‘ Hands-uppers ” were 
few men of ancient lineage ; it was not our historic Peerage but 
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the mushroom creations that scuttled. Still the effect was 
that the Radicals lost their promotion, for though Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George and the Master had perpetrated. 
innumerable jobs, even they were afraid of openly proclaiming 
themselves hypocrites by such a wholesale manufacture of titles 
when they could not allege for it any imperative need. 

The old British idea which our aristocracy in the past on the 
whole embodied was that to obtain honour a family must have 
rendered signal service to the nation. Let us quote the criticism 
of two Radicals, Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Cecil Chesterton, on 
some of the Government’s creations : 


Take only the Birthday Honours List for the year 1910, framed by the 
advice of a “Liberal” Government in the act of denouncing “the Peers” in 
foolish and immoderate language. It includes seven peers. Coronets were 
bestowed on the Rt. Hon. R. K. Causton, Sir Walter Foster, Sir Hudson 
Kearley, Sir Weetman Pearson, Sir William H. Holland, Mr, Freeman-Thomas 
and Sir Christopher Furness. . . . What are their qualifications ? 


They proceed to state them thus : 


Mr, Causton received a peerage because the electors of Southwark rejected 
him. 

Sir Walter Foster was elevated because he consented to give up a safe seat 
to Colonel Seely, whose constituents had thrown him out. 


Sir C. Furness received a coronet because he was unseated on petition at 
West Hartlepool. 


Sir W. Holland was ennobled for enormous wealth. 


Sir H, Kearley “made a great deal of money in trade and probably spent 
some of it in the service of his party.” 

Mr. Freeman-Thomas had achieved “ nothing but party services.” 

Sir Weetman Pearson “is the head of a great contracting company to which 
Mr. Lloyd George, junior, son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has recently 
been articled. He is a very rich man and there is an end of it. 


And this, be it remembered, is the judgment of sincere Radicals 
on Radicals. Who that looks at the above statement but must 
feel that Mr. Lloyd George’s talk is mere cant and that the authors 
of the odious “ posters ” which covered the walis at the last two 
elections were either silly dupes or the worst kind of hypocrite. 
For money, money, not the service of the nation, is apparently 
the end and aim of the Radical sham noblesse, though when it 
has obtained the money it strives to force itself into the much 
decried House of Lords and to associate itself with men who live 
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by the rule of honour. What are we to think of the astonishing 
exit from politics contrived for himself by the Master of Elibank ? 
He was, so we are told, the organiser of victory. There never 
was a time when the Radical party had greater need of his 
services. He was the sincere believer in every article of the 
Radical creed ; he out-Heroded even Mr. Lloyd George in his 
violence. Yet he fled from the battle of public life, as he has 
naively explained, to make money for himself. This worthy son 
of Scotland has accepted an immensely lucrative post under the 
very Lord Cowdray (formerly Sir Weetman Pearson) whom he 
aided in ennobling. There is no noblesse oblige here. Delicious 
is the comment of a Scottish Radical organ which had in the past 
followed the Master with sheeplike docility : 

It is said of Charles I. that nothing in his life so well became him as his 

leaving of it. Unfortunately exactly the reverse must be said of the Master of 
Elibank. 
The Master has not only scuttled ignominiously from the political 
fight. He has also proved the value of his democratic protesta- 
tions by conferring upon himself a peerage. How long will the 
simple Radicals among the electorate be fooled by such people ? 

No better example of the sense of duty shown by the 
aristocracy could be found than in their conduct of their estates. 
No one would pretend that the old British land system was 
perfect. But it is not too much to say that in the great majority 
of instances our aristocracy have held their estates as a public 
trust. They have been content with a net return from their 
land of 24 or 3 per cent.; and very often very much less. The 
Report of the Commission on Agricultural Depression showed 
that these much attacked landlords only received 90 per cent. of 
the nominal rent ; that of this 90 per cent. a further 40 per cent. 
was disbursed in outgoings and 20 per cent. in improvements to 
maintain the estate as a going concern. Thus out of every £100 
of rent only some £30 ultimately reached the landlord’s pocket, 
and. this sum had to cover two items—interest on capital sunk in 
improving the land and the charge for the use of the land proper, 
or rent. ‘‘ The land, the land,’Twas God who made the land,” 
sing the Land Taxers in a profane doggerel which, characteristic- 
ally enough, emanates from the offices of the cocoa-dominated 
Daily News. But even the Daily News would not dare to pretend 
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that houses, farm buildings, cottages, drains, fences, were made 
by the Deity. The Commission on the Depression of Agriculture 
reported that over a very considerable part of this country true 
rent, 7.¢. the charge for the use of the land, had entirely vanished ; 
and since then investigations of particular estates have shown 
that the full interest on the capital sunk in buildings and improve- 
ments is not being paid. 

In my own case [says Mr. Christopher Turnor, a well-known landowner 
and advocate of small holdings] either I receive a very low rental for the land 
itself and no interest whatever on the capital expended on the estate during the 
past sixty years, or I get a low rate of interest on that capital and no rent. 

Adam Smith noted the extraordinary fairness with which 
tenants were treated by this aristocracy as a peculiar and glorious 
feature of English life. ‘“* There is,” he said, “‘ I believe nowhere 
in Europe, except in England, any instance of the tenant building 
upon the land of which he had no lease, and trusting that the 
honour of his landlord would take no advantage of so important 
an improvement.” The recent Departmental Committee, com- 
posed almost entirely of Radicals, which has investigated the 
plight of sitting tenants where the landlord has been compelled 
by the spiteful land taxes to sell his estate, reported that these 
tenants were quite satisfied with their old position. They did 
not desire any change. 

In view of the enormous burden of taxation recently laid on 
the land and the threat of the Land Taxers, supported by rancorous 
and short-sighted politicians of the type of Mr. Lloyd George, to 
steal the land entirely, the landlord is no longer able as in the 
past to keep up his estate. Banks will no longer lend upon the 
land, as hitherto, in view of the uncertainty created by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s fantastic imposts. The greatest present need of 
the countryside is more cottages. The old cottages are being 
condemned by the sanitary authorities and are falling into decay 
or being actually demolished. Hitherto the landlord has been 
willing to borrow money on mortgage and replace the dwellings 
which became uninhabitable, from his sense of duty and pride 
in his estate. He might spend £200 on a cottage and let it at 
2s. 6d. a week, undertaking all repairs, which meant that he 
received no return at all on his borrowed capital, or only a derisive 
return. But now he cannot find banks to lend him money, and 
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if he could, the taxes have been screwed up to a point which means 
his permanent pecuniary embarrassment. In one way or another 
the landlord of a moderate estate will have to pay some 6s. in 
every pound annually to the State, while during his life he is 
denounced as a pickpocket and a villain. 

If, however, he can find any one to buy his land, and if he 
can place the proceeds in foreign investments, he will pay a lower 
income tax because it will be calculated on his actual receipts, 
and death duties levied not on the fancy estimates of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land valuers but on the instantly realisable value of his 
securities. He will no longer have to fear the Land Taxers. He 
will not be treated as a criminal. He will be discharged from a 
burden of care. So that the net result of recent legislation is, at 
a time when the country most needs the lavish outlay of capital 
in providing cottages and equipping small farms, to prevent the 
landowner from supplying the need. Such are the consequences 
of turning a number of ignorant Cockneys loose upon land legisla- 
tion. While the Radicals rage, the hapless rural population is 
smitten. 

When the landlord sells his estate and goes, the plight of the 
rural population becomes pitiable. Let us assume that a county 
council buys the land and cuts it up into small holdings. The 
small-holder has now to pay not only the interest on the cost of 
the land, but also a charge for redeeming the capital. He is made 
to purchase the estate, not for himself but for the council. His 
rent leaps up in consequence. It will not be forgotten that when 
the Government meditated the purchase of the Duke of Bedford’s 
Thorney Island estate—which for many years was administered at 
an actual loss—it stealthily approached him and asked him to 
raise his rents, so as to relieve it of the odium of doing so. In 
consequence of the heavy rent which the small-holder has to pay, 
and because of his inadequate pecuniary resources, he is at the 
mercy of one or two bad seasons. If a bad season comes, the 
wicked duke or landowner, who is a human being and accessible 
to human emotion, will share his tenant’s loss, and either reduce 
the rent or postpone its payment. Not so the county council. 
It must exact every penny. It is a public body and it is dealing 
with public money. So that the tenant has to pay up or go and 
lose everything he possesses. 
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The latest scheme of the Radical plutocrats, who realise that 
further taxation may be necessary to bribe the voter to keep 
Mr. Asquith in power till he can satisfy their thirst for titles, is 
to pile fresh taxation on the land. Their own investments are to 
be sacred—are they not largely in foreign securities and industries ? 
They will preserve them if they direct a storm of obloquy against 
the “ dukes ” and every one who is so unfortunate as to own 
some hundred acres of land. At their instance a backstairs 
inquiry to collect what passes in the Radical party for evidence 
has been undertaken. The only proper retort to this extraordinary 
proceeding has been suggested by the Duke of Montrose. It is 
that inquiry should be made through private detectives, bank 
clerks, Government employees and other confidential servants 
*‘ for the purpose of obtaining authentic information as regards 
the wealth of all members of his Majesty’s Government, its 
supporters, and all those pressing this unwarranted land taxation 
scheme. The Committee might inquire how these fortunes were 
obtained, how and where they are invested, what use is made of 
the proceeds, and whether the capital or interest pays its due 
share of Imperial or local taxation.” 

As a preliminary to this inquiry the circumstances attending 
the now notorious Marconi Agreement should be very thoroughly 
scrutinised. Who were the people who bought shares at £1 or 
£2 and profited by the lightning advance to over £9, which accom- 
panied the negotiations between Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and the 
Post Office? The register of shareholders will not shed light on 
this point. The persons in the background may have been 
operating through nominees, or, again, they may have carried 
out their speculations through stockbrokers. It is to be hoped 
that the Parliamentary Committee which has been appointed to 
investigate this curious affair will have power to call witnesses 
from the Stock Exchange and to examine them upon the reports 
current in that quarter. In any case there has clearly been a 
vast amount of quite “‘ unearned increment” created by “ the 
community,” and we know it is the Radical doctrine that “‘ the 
community has a right to share in the value it has created.” 
Why does not the Chancellor of the Exchequer aim one of his 
* Dum-Dum ” taxes at these ill-gotten gains, and set his inquisitors 
of Somerset House to work tofind out what has become of the spoil? 
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Foremost among the Land Taxers is the convener of the 
‘merry party’ at Gaddesby Hall, Baron de Forest. This gentle- 
man obtained an Austrian title, and in 1900 he was naturalised 
as an Englishman. His wealth was inherited and not acquired by 
his own capacity ; in the first instance it was derived, we believe, 
from Baron Hirsch’s financial operations in Turkey. The Duke 
of Montrose’s detectives might begin with him. It would be 
extremely interesting to learn how much British land he owns, 
what rate of interest his own investments return, and whether 
he is satisfied with the 24 or 3 per cent. which, as we have seen, 
is the very maximum that falls to the British landlord. Weshould 
also be informed where his investments are placed and whether 
they are within the reach of Mr. Lloyd George. If the bulk of 
his capital is abroad and located in foreign industries which com- 
pete with those of his adopted country, the British people could 
frame its own judgment on his professed disinterestedness. It 
must be added that he has not in the past distinguished him- 
self by candour. He it was who alleged that he had been 
promised a peerage if he supported the cause of Tariff Reform, 
and, when challenged to substantiate his allegation, shuffled, but 
had not the straightforwardness to withdraw his tale. © 

Then there is Mr. Joseph Fels, the prince of Land Taxers, 
Mr. Fels is an alien. To be precise, he is an American manu- 
facturer of naphtha soap, and is naturally eager to maintain the 
régime of free imports, under which his soap enters this country 
duty free. Hence his zeal for any proposal which will supply 
Mr. Lloyd George with cash without driving him back on a 
tariff. He contributed funds to the Land Taxers’ campaign ; 
and he is responsible for the statement that “a considerable 
number of the most prominent manufacturers and merchants of 
the United States are members of the Cobden Club.” The British 
people must have lost all sense of honour and humour if it 
permits a foreigner thus to meddle in its domestic affairs. 
Americans would resent as an outrage an attempt by a British 
steel-making millionaire to subvention a political campaign in 
the United States for taxing the Steel Trust. Does not Mr. Joseph 
Fels realise that his conduct is an offence against international 


good manners? Or is he too going to be naturalised and fobbed 
off on us with a’title ? 
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Another protagonist of the land-taxing cause is Sir Alfred 
Mond, the moving spirit of Brunner, Mond and Co. and 
managing director of the Westminster Gazette. He is of foreign 
descent, and has somewhat surprisingly blossomed forth as a 
“‘ Welsh Nationalist,” though he has so little sense of British 
nationality that only two years ago he attempted to conduct a 
campaign in Canada in support of reciprocity with the United 
States—the measure which, as Mr. Taft wrote, was to make the 
Dominion an “ adjunct of the United States,” and as Mr. Champ 
Clark declared was to lead to the disappearance of the British 
flag from North America. Private investigation of his commercial 
concerns might well prove this foe of the “‘ land monopoly ” to be 
a monopolist himself. If we are to believe the assertions of the 
Toronto News and Toronto Evening Telegram—and though they 
were made two years ago they have never been denied by Sir 
Alfred—he has organised a ring of capitalists which controls the 
production of that important metal, nickel, and its price and the 
price of its salts in England, Canada and the United States. 
According to the same authority, the salts are sold in Free Trade 
England for 15 per cent. more than in the Protectionist United 
States. Though the nickel is mined in Canada, the Evening 
Telegram complains that the Trust has “ done nothing for Ontario 
but disfigure the landscape with the smoke-begrimed village of 
Copperville.” Yet its profits have beenenormous. The following 
is the record of the dividends on its ordinary shares : 


1905 6 per cent. 1909 15 per cent, 
1906 10 1910 ‘ 15 
1907 123» 1911 ‘ . 
1908 15 


On the deferred shares dividends of 33 to 52 per cent. have been 
paid. Figures such as these are calculated to make the poor 
British landowner’s mouth water. He has to be content with a 
beggarly 24 or 3 per cent., if he gets even that, while Sir Alfred 
is making 33 per cent. or much more. Magnificent indeed is the 
unselfishness of the alkali magnate who, instead of concentrating 
fresh taxation on a trade which by the figures could bear it 
perfectly, would still further depreciate the value of other people’s 
land. 

Again, the investigator might scrutinise the operations of the 
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great chemical firm of Brunner, Mond and Co. It has protected 
itself against the competition which Sir Alfred seeks to thrust 
upon other British trades and industries, by agreements with 
foreign trusts. Secure in a monopoly which is the result of 
patents, and entrenched behind a system of treaties privately 
concluded and not disclosed to the nation, it has piled up vast 
profits. On the £1 ordinary shares for the four years 1908-11 
dividends of 5s. 6d. were paid in each year, which works out at 
a rate of 274 per cent. Between 1900 and 1907 the dividends 
never fell below 6s., and in one year rose as high as 7s. 6d., or 
374 per cent. Yet Sir Alfred, instead of offering a larger con- 
tribution to the State from this monopolistic business, would 
tax instead an industry which he well knows does not return 
more than 3 per cent. And he would swell his already enormous 
profits by further penalising the railways—where the capital 
invested. brings in an average of only 34 per cent.—in order to 
enable him to send his alkali at low rates. Thus does this 
“* Welsh Nationalist ” show his disinterestedness in his politics. 
But to do him justice, in addressing his shareholders he adopts 
the cynical standpoint of “ my trade, my politics.” “I had 
rather,” he is reported to have said, on such an occasion, “‘ that 
my political consistency should suffer than the eight thousand 
shareholders to whom I am responsible should suffer.” We 
would suggest that the Westminster Gazette should henceforth 
print this illuminating sentence at the foot of every one of its 
articles on the “ selfishness ” of the “ rich ” Tariff Reformers. 

Again, there are the conditions of labour in the Brunner, Mond 
Company’s works. After all the democratic professions of Sir 
Alfred it comes as something of a shock to find that employés of 
the firm were in September pleading for an addition of 1s. a week 
to their “ living wage of 22s. a week.” One would have supposed 
that a firm making these stupendous profits, averaging some 
£800,000 a year, would have shown its public spirit by treating 
its workmen with exceptional generosity. Yet at a meeting held 
at the Drill Hall, Northwich, on September 11, the following 
statements were made, as reported in the Northwich Press : 

Mr. Lees, Organising Secretary : 

The Union were making a claim for a minimum wage of twenty-three 
shillings a week, and even if they got it they would not be able to live in 
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paradise. Rowntree, after making careful and exhaustive investigations, had 
declared that in an average sized town in the country it was impossible for a 
man with an average family to maintain himself and his family in the ordinary 
necessaries of existence on less than twenty-two shillings and ninepence per 
week. The average local wage was twenty-two shillings, which was palpably 
below any standard to provide even mere physical efficiency. It was not living, 
but a mere wretched apology for living. 


Mr. Graham said : 
There were scores and scores of men working for Brunner Mond’s to-day 
who were only obtaining a pound a week, and yet it had been advertised 


throughout the length and breadth of the land that they were receiving a 
minimum of twenty-two shillings. 


Mr. “ Will ” Thorne, M.P., said : 

As to the minimum wage of twenty-three shillings surely Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond and Co, would naturally recognise that it was a modest request, and one 
would have thought in the face of the huge profits the firm were making, they 
would have recognised that this modest request on the part of the labourers 
ought to be conceded at the earliest opportunity. 

The Westminster Gazette, which is so ready to abuse the British 
landowner and farmer for the low wages paid in agriculture— 
an industry which we must once more remind it owing to Free 
Trade brings in small and precarious profits—has been strangely 
silent on the grievances of the Brunner Mond employés. It 
has said nothing of the complaints made at the above meeting of 
“a system of pin-pricks and annoyances by introducing blackleg 
labour,” of the “‘ petty tyranny of foremen and understrappers,”’ 
or of the “ acts of driving which had occurred and language which 
would not be permitted in a drawing-room.” Perhaps it holds 
with Sir John Brunner, in a letter to the Press of September 19, 
that an ample explanation for the low wages is to be found in 
“‘ charity funds,” ‘“‘ recommends for hospitals and convalescent 
homes,” and “ baths and recreating clubs” provided by the 
firm, and that Sir Alfred Mond’s handsome annual subscription 
of £1000 to the resources of the Free Trade Union is the true 
vindication of the “democratic” principles which on every 
occasion he protests. 

Then there is the Cadbury family, whose two organs, the 
Daily News and Star, have welcomed with enthusiasm the land 
campaign and have opened their columns to outrageous attacks 
upon the British landowner. Are they in any position to throw 
stones? More than two years ago we brought certain charges 
against the Cadbury family and their connection with the Daily 
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News. We pointed out that, while the Daily News was 
denouncing Chinese “ slavery” in South Africa, it had said 
little or nothing of Portuguese slavery in the cocoa islands. We 
showed that Messrs. Cadbury’s fortune was associated with the 
use of slave-grown cocoa, that they continued using this cocoa 
when they were aware of the nature of slavery in the Portuguese 
colonies, and that, in deference to their influence, the Daily 
News kept silent on the subject. We showed that while the 
Cadburys had enjoyed Protection in their industry and while the 
cocoa duties as they then existed were Protective, their organ 
carried on a campaign against similar Protection of other trades 
We showed that while in the Daily News they rode the high 
moral horse and congratulated themselves and “‘ boomed ” them- 
selves on the strength of the fact that they would not publish 
betting news in that journal, in the Star and Morning Leader, in 
which they owned a large number of shares, such betting news 
received a very large allowance of space. Since those charges 
were published—no answer to them was ever attempted—the 
Daily News has swallowed the Morning Leader and assumed 
complete control of the Star. 


In December 1906 the Daily News published in the Quiver this 
touching advertisement of itself : 


A WOMAN’S QUESTION 
Anything that affects the well-being 


of the Home is essentially a Woman’s 
Question. 


It is the duty and the pleasure of the 
Mother to guard her Home against the 
admission of everything that is evil. 

And she does this fearlessly. 

But there is one form of evil, chiefiy 
affecting the welfare of the young 
people, which finds its way into most 
families without let or hindrance. 

That is the evil of Betting and Horse- 
racing—an evil which is destroying 
thousands of our young people every 
year. 

The proceedings of any Police Court 
prove the truth of this statement, and 
Magistrates confirm it. 


No Section of Society is free from it, 


It increases year by year. 


The curse of Betting would die but 
for the publicity afforded by the Press 
of Great Britain. 


There are thousands of persons who 
do not believe in Betting and Horse- 
racing, and who yet bring home news- 
papers which live largely on Turf in- 
telligence. 


They do it without thinking of the 
temptation which they are thus plac- 
ing in the hands of the rising genera- 
tion, 

Will you allow this temptation to enter 
your house? 

Remember this great risk may be 
avoided by buying Dairy News,” 
which does not contain one line of Bete 
ting or Horse-racing news, 
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Yet to-day this paragon of journals has been corrupted. In the 
words of the Spectator—and we could not hope to improve upon 
its grave and moderate statement of the case : 


The betting voice has shouted down the anti-betting voice. We actually 
find the man (Mr. George Cadbury) in whose interest the Quiver advertisement 
was produced allowing his anti-gambling paper, the Daily News, to be joined 
to the Morning Leader, and the amalgamated paper, which bears as its first 
name the Daily News and retains the outward semblance of the Daily News, to 
publish betting news and racing intelligence. 


The Star still goes on as before—that is to say, it still acts on the 
singular principle laid down by Mr. Ernest Parke, one of its 
directors, that it must publish betting news to live and support 
what is pompously called “the cause of progress and reform.” 
Though Mr. George Cadbury declared in an interview which 
appeared in the Sunday at Home (February 1909), “‘ I never heard 
of an earnest Christian worker who indulged in betting,” in its 
efforts to make its readers “‘ earnest Christians ” and true pro- 
gressives, Mr. Cadbury’s journal thrusts “this temptation of 
betting” upon every Radical household. Every morning it 
howls “‘ Captain Coe’s ” “ tips” at its readers. Every morning 
it produces its “ selection of naps.” 

Reverse the conditions. Assume a “duke” the owner of 
papers which after such protestations published betting news to 
aid the Unionist cause. What would the Radical Press say of 
such a person? It is not clear why there should be one law for 
“dukes ’” and quite another for Cocoa millionaires. Nor do we 
understand how it comes that these Quaker gentlemen, who 
protest on every possible occasion their hatred of war, should 
now be supporting a policy that must drive Ulster into armed 
revolt and that can only be enforced by the rifle and bayonet. 
Hypocrisy of this kind is only paralleled by their astonishing 
record in the matter of betting news. The public will feel that 
cant concerning disarmament comes with a sorry grace from 
people who are busy kindling civil war. 

Yet another of the Radical land-taxing plutocracy who 
deserves special attention from the ‘‘ backstairs investigators” is 
Sir William Lever. He is the head of the vast soap-making 
business, ever Brothers. The business is an immensely profit- 
able one, These are the recent dividends ; 
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1906 . . per cent. 1909 12% per cent. 


There would certainly seem to be a generous margin for taxation 
here, when we set the dividend of 15 per cent. side by side with 
the landlord’s pitiful return of 3 per cent. Sir William is a great 
enthusiast for Free Trade in this country, but then he has 
established works in various Protectionist States. By this 
system he gets the profits of Protection, while English labour 
loses the work which might be carried out in this country. It is 
very pleasant for the rich capitalist, but is it equally good fun for 
the working man? With a rational British tariff the soap which 
now is made in Germany or Switzerland might be manufactured 
in England; the employment which goes to Germans or Swiss 
might be the prerogative of the Lancashire man. As Sir William 
is so eager to see the wages paid in agriculture investigated, it 
would be interesting to know what exactly is the weekly rate of 
payment to workers on Lever Brothers’ South Sea Island estates, 
where the raw material of their soap is produced, and what are 
the hours, conditions of labour, and housing accommodation 
provided for these agriculturists. Doubtless the Admiralty has 
accurate information on these heads from the naval officers who, 
we believe, from time to time visit the islands where the estates 
are situated. 

But, truth to tell, the field of investigation is practically limitless. 
Nothing has been said of the Rowntrees, the Speyers, the Coats, 
the Guests, the Tennants, the Lloyds, the Harcourts and a hundred 
other millionaires who aid and abet the Radical party initsshameful 
campaigns of slander, malice and class hatred. Do they share 
Mr. Lloyd George’s touching belief that £200 a yearis the proper 
limit of a man’s income—though it must be confessed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not yet acted on his own 
principle, but is still drawing his £100 a week, and so, on his own 
showing, condemning some twenty-four persons to starve? If 
“‘ unearned increment ” is to be taxed, if these gentry can pro- 
duce any argument for appropriating it in the case of the land, 
then there is a tenfold stronger claim on the part of the State to 
tax it and appropriate it in the case of the enormous businesses 
and the gigantic foreign investments which they themselves own, 
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The Westminster Gazette has, it is true, argued that there are 
two special reasons for taxing the land, that it is limited in extent 
and cannot be carried away in the pocket. It must really try 
again. For Sir Alfred Mond’s nickel mines in Canada derive their 
chief value from the fact that they are almost the only large 
deposits known—i.e. they are limited in extent; and it would 
certainly puzzle their principal proprietor to put them into his 
pocket. The whole campaign against the landowner must be 
regarded as a masterpiece of humbug and cant until and unless 
those who are engaged in promoting it are willing to hand over 
all their profits and dividends, except, let us say, to be generous, 
3} per cent., to the British Exchequer. Carefully scrutinised, 
these rich Radical Ahabs who are seeking to despoil Naboth of 
his vineyard cut a pitiful figure, the more pitiful because their 
control of the Press enables them to divert the attention of the 
multitude from their vast wealth. 


SCRUTATOR. 
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[ Wu1ze this article was being written a serious accident has befallen 
Mr. Marconi which the writer, in common with all admirers of 
his scientific skill and enterprise, deeply regrets. He is glad, 
however, to observe that the latest accounts as to Mr. Marconi’s 
condition are much more hopeful. This may also be the proper 
place to mention that Mr. Marconi’s share in the negotiation of 
the now notorious contract has been comparatively nominal. 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, in his various interviews, has practically 
assumed the entire responsibility for it.] 


THE most sensational debate of the session took place in the 
House of Commons on Friday, October 11. Its subject was that 
terrible bugbear of the Government and the Radical party—the 
Marconi Agreement. But the Agreement itself was for the time 
being a mere detail. The essence of the sensation was the 
expected reply of certain Cabinet Ministers to rumours of corrup- 
tion, which, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer elegantly put it, 
‘had passed from one foul lip to another behind the back of 
the House.” 

It was a very remarkable debate: a kaleidoscopic debate as 
regards the many different points of view it presented ; a topsy- 
turvy debate in as far as nearly everybody who took part in it 
seemed to be a changeling. Some wicked fairy had transformed 
docile Radicals into candid critics and fervid Socialists into bitter 
haters of Limehouse. From beginning to end the debate was full 
of Gilbertian touches. A satirist like Dean Swift might have 
immortalised it, but it may live long enough in the prosaic pages 
of Hansard without any adventitious help. It should shine there 
in future ages as an anti-climax to the trial of Warren Hastings. 

The attack on the Government was opened from the Ministerial 
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benches. Ministerialists of unimpeachable antecedents helped to 
drive it home, and the heaviest blow of all was delivered by a 
leader of the Labour party to whom Mr. Lloyd George was 
accustomed to refer as ‘‘ my friend Lansbury.” 

The dramatic interest of the debate culminated in the speeches 
of the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General. Their 
indignant denials of the rumours which have connected their 
names with the Marconi gambles of six months ago were accepted 
by an emotional House as final and conclusive. But the more 
thoughtful people who in this matter have been so ably and 
courageously represented by the Spectator are not so easily 
reassured. In commenting on the debate the Spectator 
(October 19) says: ‘“‘ We must, however, point out that these 
denials, though true, do not by any means exhaust the matter, 
and that if the situation is looked at carefully it must be admitted 
that there has been very great carelessness on the part of Cabinet 
Ministers.” 

In the nature of the case it was impossible that any denial 
could be final and conclusive in the eyes of business men who 
understand the peculiar circumstances in which the rumours 
originated. When these circumstances are explained (as they 
will be later on in the present article) it will be seen that the 
rumours can neither be proved nor disproved. Any denial of 
them must rest on personal credit, and that is as far as we have 
got at the present moment. The value of a denial is in the first 
place purely personal, and in the second place it must depend 
on the directness and completeness with which it is made. 

In the City, where, of course, the Ministerial denials can be 
best appreciated, it has been noted that they differ widely from 
each other as regards both directness and completeness. That 
of the Postmaster-General was in both respects the strongest of 
the three. He said that not only had he held no shares in the 
company—a meaningless declaration—but that “he had not 
derived one pennyworth of profit from the fluctuations in their 
prices.” The Attorney-General’s denial was less comprehensive. 
He simply said that never from the beginning had he had a 
single transaction in the shares of the company. No doubt he 
would also claim the benefit of the omnibus denial made by the 
Postmaster-General for his colleagues as a whole. 
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Strange to say, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who exhibited 
the greatest amount of indignation, was the least explicit of 
the three in his disclaimer. Possibly he was upset by the surprise 
which his old friend Mr. Lansbury sprung upon him. After his 
heated altercation with the Labour leader he took no further 
part in the discussion, but left it to his colleagues, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
and. Mr. Samuel, to include him in a general repudiation on the 
part of the Cabinet. 

So far as the House of Commons is concerned this terminates 
the most unpleasant phase of the Marconi scandal. The gamb- 
ling rumours have been passed on to a Select Committee for 
investigation, and it is to be hoped that the Committee will take 
a broad view of its instructions. The motion for its appointment 
is certainly wide enough ; in fact, it is wide almost to vagueness. 
Its task is to “‘ investigate the circumstances connected with the 
negotiation and completion of the Agreement between Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company (Limited), Commendatore Guglielmo 
Marconi, and the Postmaster-General, with regard to the establish- 
ment of a chain of Imperial wireless stations, and to report there- 
upon, and whether the Agreement is desirable and should be 
approved.” 

Such an inquiry will, of course, have to extend far beyond the 
rumours affecting Cabinet Ministers. In order to trace these to 
their source it will be necessary to go into the whole history of the 
Marconi boom from the commencement of the secret negotiations 
down to the crowning outburst which followed the premature 
disclosure of the Agreement. The various causes which com- 
bined to produce that outburst will have to be examined, and due 
consideration will have to be given to its disastrous consequences. 
Let us not forget that the reputations of Cabinet Ministers were 
not the only victims of the gamble. Thousands of foolish people 
were deluded by it into taking risks infinitely beyond their means, 
and their ultimate losses may have been anything up to a million 
sterling.* Surely they deserve public sympathy just as much as 
the Ministers who were so singularly careless of their good names 
in the face of what they now denounce as a storm of malignant 
rumours. That the Post Office Agreement was the principal lever 
with which the boom was worked there has never been the slightest 

* Excluding the half-million lost in the American Marconi mania. 
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question. It has been proved by figures and dates, and the 
attempts made in the recent debate to shake the evidence of it 
were obviously ineffective. 

In order to see how the boom was worked up it is necessary to 
go back to its origin and try to picture the then position of the 
Marconi market—which, by the way, is not a merely London 
market, as most people appear to think. The chief centre of 
Marconi speculation has always been Dublin, and London is what 
is called a ‘‘ repeating” market. The original company was 
brought out by Dublin capitalists, and the shares were actively 
dealt in there for years before they received much attention in 
Capel Court. The Dublin dealers were vigorously assisted by the 
Cork, Waterford and other Irish Exchanges. It stands to reason 
that where Marconi speculation was most active there was likely 
to be the greatest amount of talk. Throughout the boom it was 
Dublin that supplied most of the “ bull ”’ points, and not the least 


powerful of these was the supposed influence of the Marconi set. 


in Government circles. 

Starting from this point, let us see if any incidents happened 
to encourage that belief on the part of Irish speculators in 
Marconi shares. It is the nature of speculators generally, and of 
speculative Irishmen in particular, to keep a sharp look-out for 
possible advantages or disadvantages to their property. They 
are apt to see in things a great deal more than ordinary people do. 
It did not, of course, escape their attention when Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, the brother of Sir Rufus Isaacs, became managing 
director of the Marconi Company in January 1910 and when 
the latter subsequently became Attorney-General. When Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs produced his original Imperial Wireless scheme 
in February 1910 he would be unlikely to. keep it absolutely 
secret from his friends in Dublin. When the Imperial Conference 
sat in the following year (1911) and passed a resolution in favour 
of a scheme of wireless telegraphy for the Empire, neither would 
that escape notice in Dublin. At the same time the boundless 
belief of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs in the Marconi Company’s sole and 
exclusive capacity to carry out such an undertaking would be 
fully reciprocated by his Irish shareholders. 

Thus the negotiations between the Postmaster-General and the 
Marconi Company began with certain fixed if unfounded beliefs in 
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the minds of the principal speculators in Marconi shares as to the 
position of the Company. 

The Postmaster-General made it clear in the recent debate 
that his share in the negotiations was purely official, not to say 
nominal. He described at some length the two Committees of 
departmental experts who had fought the battle for him with 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 

There was a Standing Committee representing six departments of the State, 
called the Cables Landing Rights Committee, of which he was not a member. 
That Committee was acquainted with the whole of the negotiations from begin- 
ning toend. So long ago as March 1911 that Committee decided that a State- 
owned system of wireless telegraphy was desirable and that the Marconi 
Company should be approached with a view to carrying out the work. 

So much for the Cables Landing Rights Committee! Let us 
turn now to the Post Office and see what an admirably unbiassed 
and impartial state of mind its scientific experts were in when 
they were called upon to assist in the Marconi negotiations. 
They have a monthly organ called the Post Office Electrical 
Engineers’ Journal, which in April 1911 commented on the 
judgment given in the preceding February by Mr. Justice 
Parker in the action of the Marconi Company against the 
British Radio-Telegraph and Telephone Company. This judg- 
ment, which was summarised in the last number of the National 
Review, Jaid down with regard to the Marconi master patent 
of 1900 the most remarkable doctrine ever enunciated in a patent 
case, namely, that ‘‘ The merit of the invention lies in the idea, 
rather than in the particular means by which he carries it 
out.” The Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal declared : 

A decision so definite in its terms, and conveying so broad an interpretation of 
the Marconi tuning patent of 1900, necessarily affects the position of the smaller 
fry of wireless telegraph concerns very seriously, perhaps the more so as they are 
now between the devil and the deep sea, being bound on the one hand by the 
judgment given, and on the other by the restrictions as to the character of trans- 
mitting appliances imposed by the Postmaster-General in conformity with the 
regulations of the International Radio-Telegraph Convention. 


At this time there were a number of wireless patentees claiming 
the attention of the Government. At least three of them were 
financially substantial. The Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate still 
retained the patent which Mr. Justice Parker had lately extended 
for seven years on the ground that its owners had not been fairly 
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treated by the Post Office. The judge further expressed his 
opinion that the Lodge patent of 1897 was a great advance on the 
original Marconi patent of the previous year. Here we may 
notice an insinuation which has been made against the Lodge 
patent, that it copied the essential parts of the Marconi specifica- 
tions of 1896. Happily for Sir Oliver Lodge, that is disposed. of 
by a single fact. Patent specifications are kept secret for nine 
months from the date of record, and Sir Oliver Lodge’s application 
was put in two months before this period of secrecy expired in 
the Marconi case. 

In May 1911 when the Imperial Conference suggested an 
Imperial Wireless scheme there were three competitors in the 
field—Marconi, Lodge-Muirhead, and Poulsen. The policy of 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs was to get rid of his two rivals and to constitute 
himself “‘ wireless king.” In one case he succeeded, and in the 
other he failed, notwithstanding the assistance of the Post Office. 

The only fair trial that the Lodge-Muirhead system ever got 
in this country was on the Great Eastern Railway at Parkeston. 
The railway company originally intended to have a Marconi 
installation, but after considerable negotiation the Marconi people 
refused to work with ships under a Post Office licence. The 
Great Eastern then arranged with the Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate, 
and their installation was completed in 1909. For nearly two 
years it was allowed to work without opposition, and the railway 
company were completely satisfied with it. But in March 1911— 
a few weeks after Mr. Justice Parker had upheld the Marconi 
“idea ” as a valid patent—trouble began. The Marconi Company 
served the railway company with a writ for infringement and 
joined the Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate in it as third parties. But 
the action came to a sudden and inglorious end. So strong was 
the defence put in that the Marconi people climbed down and 
paid costs all round. Soon after this overtures were made to the 
Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate, and though the price offered did not 
pay their out-of-pocket expenses, they ultimately came to 
terms. The chief reason for their surrender was the fact of 
Dr. Muirhead’s health having been completely broken by the 
worries he had undergone. I am glad to say that it was a mistake 
to speak of him in my last article as dead. It arose through 
confusing him with another brother. His many friends will be 
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glad to hear that since he retired from the wireless war his health 
has considerably improved. 

Thus the Marconi Company got rid of one of its two most 
dangerous rivals—the Lodge-Muirhead Syndicate. The Post 
Office immediately proceeded to deal with the other—the 
Poulsen Company. How they did it has been fully described 
in a statement issued on behalf of that company by a legal firm 
of the highest standing in the City. First of all the Engineering 
Department of the General Post Office wrote on July 4, 1911, to 
Mr. Gandil, the representative in England of the owners of the 
Poulsen system, stating that the department was specially 
interested in the developments which had taken place in high- 
speed wireless communication by the Poulsen system, and 
inquiring whether it would be possible for the officials of the Post 
Office to witness tests extending over a considerable period. 

Mr. Gandil promptly arranged for the desired tests, which 
took place in the following October between two wireless stations, 
one at Cullercoats on the Northumbrian coast and the other at 
Lyngby, a village about nine miles north of Copenhagen. They 
proved entirely satisfactory, and not only were they favourably 
reported upon by the Post Office experts engaged in them but 
an interesting description was afterwards given of them in the 
Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal. This will be found in 
the issue of the journal for April 1912, and an interesting fact 
connected with it is that the writer, Mr. J. E. Taylor, was 
the official assigned by Sir William Preece to assist Mr. Marconi 
when he began his experiments at the Post Office in 1896. The 
general conclusion arrived at by Mr. Taylor will be best given in 
his own language : 


A very promising and satisfactory demonstration of the system at speeds of 
upwards of 200 words per minute was given across the 550 miles separating 
the two stations, thus furnishing ample proof of its capabilities and opening up 
vistas of future applications and new fields for wireless telegraphy. 

It should be mentioned that the system has also been operated with larger 


transmitting power over a distance of 900 miles between Lyngby and Knockroe 
in Ireland. 


While the above tests were in preparation Mr. Gandil wrote to 
the Postmaster-General asking for an interview, in order to obtain 
information regarding the chain of wireless stations which had 
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been decided upon at the Imperial Conference. On July 19,1911, 
the Postmaster-General replied, declining to grant an interview 
or to open any negotiations for the use of the Poulsen system, 
pending the results of the proposed demonstration. Nothing more 
happened until the end of October, when the tests had been 
finished as above described. On October 26 Mr. Gandil read to 
his great surprise in an evening paper that a World Wireless 
Imperial Scheme was on point of completion. He at once wrote 
to the Postmaster-General calling his attention to the remarkable 
speeds of over 200 words per minute which the Poulsen system 
had achieved between Cullercoats and Lyngby. In order to 
realise the significance of this statement it should be recalled that 
the maximum speed required under the Marconi contract is 
twenty words per minute duplex and fifty words per minute 
simplex, after allowing for repetitions. 

No answer was forthcoming until November 8, when the Post- 
master-General replied that “‘ at present he was unable to make 
any definite statement with regard to Mr. Gandil’s application.” 
Another two months passed, and this brings us to the middle 
of January 1912, when the negotiations with Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs were hastening to their close. As a last resource Mr. 
Gandil wrote agein to the Postmaster-General, making him a 
definite offer to build six stations, with an approximate range of 
2000 miles, for a sum of about £40,000 per station, to include 
foundations, power-house and other necessary operative buildings. 
This was equal to the Marconi tender as regards distance, and 
very much superior to it as regards speed. 

To this offer a startling and most unconventional response was 
made. On January 19 Mr. Gandil was asked to call on Mr. E. W. 
Farnall, a high official of the General Post Office, and this is 
what took place at the interview. 

Mr. Farnall asked him to consider the question whether he 
could advise his principals to sell to his Majesty’s Government all 
their unsold patents and rights for the whole world—lock, stock 
and barrel, as he put it. Mr. Gandil replied that he could not do 
so, as doubtless his Majesty’s Government desired to get a 
bargain, and his principals—as owning the most valuable wire- 
less patents—did not wish to be sacrificed. Mr. Farnall then 
advised him not to decide at once but to consider the matter 
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and communicate with his principals. On Mr. Gandil asking 
Mr. Farnall whether he was acting on behalf of the Postmaster- 
General or in his private capacity, he replied that it was on 
behalf of the Postmaster-General. 

It may be doubted if outside of Laputa such an extraordinary 
proceeding was ever heard of. The Postmaster-General, with two 
competitive offers before him, deliberately asked the lower tenderer 
to sell out his business, “‘ stock, lock and barrel.” If a district 
council attempted to deal in that way with its public tenders 
the Local Government Board would lose no time in suspending 
such eccentric councillors, or at least in surcharging them with 
the loss they had caused the ratepayers. 

This episode is rendered all the more dramatic by the 
fact that the Marconi negotiations with the Post Office were 
now in their final stage. In his speech on October 11 the 
Postmaster-General kindly supplied the actual date on which 
the Marconi Company’s first tender was accepted. It was 
January 24, 1912, and just at that time two or three other 
strange events took place. 

Marconi shares were now booming and sky-rocketing -on the 
Stock Exchange. Apparently the insiders had some means of 
following the negotiations step by step. A friendly organ, the 
Financial News, was in frequent communication with Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, and explained each rise or fall as it took place. For 
instance, a special spurt happened on January 9, in which the 
shares were pushed up 5s. 6d. Mr. Isaacs was asked by the 
Financial News if he knew anything to justify it. “‘ Nothing 
whatever,” he replied. “‘ Nothing has happened since you gave 
your last information to the shareholders.” This announcement, 
duly made in next day’s Financial News, caused a slump of 8s., 
and the shares continued to decline until January 16, when they 
touched 64s. 6d.—a loss of about 13s. on the week. 

All this I am quoting from the Financial News of October 14, 
which contains some of the most striking disclosures that have 
yet been made about the Marconi business. One is a reprint 
of a paragraph which had appeared in the Financial News 
columns of January 24, the very day on which, according to the 
Postmaster-General, the first Marconi tender was signed. It 
read as follows : 
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A definite assertion was made yesterday that the Agreement between the 
Marconi Company and the Postmaster-General had been signed. We have 
official authority for stating that this is not the fact. The Agreement has not 
been signed, but there is at the moment every reason to believe that the 
signatures will be affixed within the next few days. 


Hitherto the worst that has been said about the Marconi 
“boomers” is that they had inside information about the accept- 
ance of the company’s tender and that they used it in such a way 
as to pocket hundreds of thousands of pounds. Now we can 
go even further than that, and charge them with having known about 
the acceptance of the first tender even before it was signed. The 
effect of this premature announcement on the market has been 
frankly told by the Financial News itself. From its latest 
revelations of October 14 I quote the following : 


On this news the shares again advanced, and on January 25 they were 
75s. 9d. to 76s. 9d., a rise of 3s. 1$d. on the day. They advanced steadily to 
48 in the middle of February. The agreement was definitely announced on 
March 7 and the news appeared in the Financial News of March 8. On that 
day the closing quotation was 92s. 6d,—95s., a rise of ,', on the day. ‘I'he shares 
then mounted rapidly to 998, which figure they attained on April 17. 


The worst I may have said about the Marconi ring is mere 
milk and water compared with the comment which transactions 
like fhese call for. But even they do not exhaust the revelations 
of the Financial News—the quondam friend, be it remembered, 
of the Marconi Company. In its issue of October 14 it published 
a list of the largest holders of Marconishares. This is divided into 
three sections—fully paid ordinary shares, partly paid ordinary, 
and preference shares. In addition to the numbers of shares 
held at the beginning and the end of the financial year, it gives the 
aggregate number which each holder had “‘ transferred,” in other 
words, passed on to the public during the year. 

At the head of this instructive list is the name of “‘ Guglielmo 
Marconi,” the chairman of the company. He appears to have 
begun the financial year with 6729 shares and to have finished 
it with only 4842. But he had during the year sold at various 
times 14,442 shares, and to make up that number he must have 
bought 12,555 shares. He may have paid for them anything 
from £2, the price at which they began the year, up to £9 10s., the 
high-water mark of the boom. If he was fortunate enough to 
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buy at the bottom and sell at the top his profit on this compara- 
tively small lot of 12,555 shares would be between £80,000 and 
£90,000. In addition he seems to have “ transferred” 2000 
preference shares, and there might have been another trifle of 
£10,000 made on them. 

The second name on the preference share list is ‘“‘ Alfonso 
Marconi,” a brother of the chairman and also a director of the 
company. According to the Financial News he cannot be traced 
on the register of August 3, 1911, nevertheless he transferred 
during the year 8075 shares, and at the end of it he held a small 
remnant of 300. The Committee of Investigation will doubtless 
give these two directors an opportunity of explaining how they 
came to be dealing so largely in the company’s shares while the 
Imperial wireless negotiations were in progress. It is due to the 
Board as a whole to say that no other director figures on the 
Financial News list of “ transferers.” 

It is noteworthy that apart from the Marconis there are few 
private holders on the list. They are nearly all banks, finance 
houses, trust companies, stockbrokers, option dealers, money 
brokers, &c. Most of these parties may have been doing quite 
legitimate business, so that it would be needlessly invidious to 
single out anynames. A joint stock bank or a private bank ora 
moneylender has as much right to lend on Marconi shares as on 
any other class of security which it or he considers safe. All there 
is to say about such operations is that the number of Marconi 
shares that went in and out of pawn during the year must have 
been enormous. Banks and finance houses of all sorts had 
samples of them. The Irish banks, of course, stood bravely in 
the breach, and not a single one is missing from the list, with the 
conspicuous exception of the Bank of Ireland. 

The Stock Exchange is frequently mentioned in the list and 
half a dozen well-known members are among the “ transferers.”” 
As a rule they would be acting for clients in the usual course of 
business. It is quite usual during a boom for a private speculator 
to buy large lines of shares and get his broker to “ carry them ”— 
that is, to finance them for him. But it is also common for 
speculators to combine for a bull campaign and employ several 
brokers to work it for them. If it be desired to keep it dark a 
manager may be appointed to act for the syndicate, and he will 
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do everything in his own name. In this case it will be practically 
impossible for any outsider to penetrate into the secrets of the 
syndicate. 

The large and varied foreign holdings in the list cannot fail 
to attract attention. They are of many nationalities—French, 
Belgian, Dutch, and Italian chiefly. It is among them that the 
blind pools and secret syndicates are most likely to have flourished. 
It can be guessed from the masses of shares that they unloaded 
during the boom how extensive their operations were and what 
handsome profits they must have raked in. A few examples of 
them may be interesting : 


Paw Snares “ TRANSFERRED” BY ForEIGN Hoxpers 1911-12, 


Shares 
Oscar Fraenkel, Brussels . 11,103 
Nieu Amsterdamsch Administratie 15,225 
Banco de Rome, Paris ‘ 8,000 
Charles Galland, Brussels . ; 16,109 
II.—Partty Parp SHARES. 
Paul Grossjean, Brussels. ‘ 1,462 
Oscar Fraenkel, Brussels . ‘ 22,434 
Charles Galland, Brussels . 22,881 
Lewis Lombard, Brussels . : : 24,860 
Nieu Amsterdamsch Administratie 


III.—PreEFERENCE SHARES. 


The Marquis Arnould and P. H. J. De Kanst, Paris . 1,500 
Banque Holland Americaine, Paris . , 2,519 
Nieu Amsterdamsch Administratie Kantoor, Mantis 

Oscar Fraenkel, Brussels . 4,329 
Gaston P. Brierre, Paris . ‘ 1,660 
Charles Galland, Brussels . 9,330 
Louis Lombard, Brussels . ‘ 4,330 


While foreign holders were unloading shares by thousands on 
the rise, Ireland held on for the fabulous profits which had been 
predicted in Dublin. The whole of the transfers of Irish banks 
recorded during the year did not reach 10,000 shares, and two- 
thirds of them came from Belfast. The transfers by private 
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holders were also insignificant compared with the large amount 
of unloading done by foreign holders. Ireland still holds the 
fort for Marconi, and Dublin is now more than ever the ruling 
market in the shares. Irish interest in the boom is as keen as 
ever and Irish expectations have been rather increased than 
diminished by recent events. 

But the share register of a speculative company can tell a very 
small part of its inner financial history. It is in the open market 
where huge accounts are carried on without a single share passing 
that the big money is made and lost. The bull and bear trans- 
actions of a single week may exceed in number the whole of a 
year’s transfers of actual stock. The list published by the 
Financial News of October 14 contained about 203,000 fully paid 
ordinary shares, 202,000 partly paid shares, and 147,000 preference 
shares—552,000 in all, which is fully two-thirds of the total 
capital of the company. These transfers were made by seventy 
or eighty shareholders out of a total of eight thousand. It may 
be guessed from that what the total number unloaded during the 
year must have been. 

Suppose that at a moderate estimate a million shares were 
transferred during the year and that the average rise in their 
market value was three points. This gives us £3,000,000 as the 
aggregate amount of the year’s speculative fluctuations on 
registered shares alone. The turnover in the open market might 
be many times greater than that of the transferred shares, and the 
total amount of their speculative fluctuations would be correspond- 
ingly larger. In such a labyrinth of gambling it would be vain 
to try to trace out the operations of any single individual, however 
prominent or important he might be. A politician who feels 
tempted to take a flutter on the Stock Exchange has his choice of 
a great variety of incognitos, as for instance : 

He may buy a call option for any number of shares that he 
fancies up to 50,000, or even 100,000. This he may either do 
through a confidential broker or get done for him by a friend. 

He may get a confidential banker to open a private account 
for him which will be kept under lock and key. 

He may obtain the entry into a secret syndicate of which 
there are a good many in the inner circles of high finance. In this 
case nothing passes but the final cheques, and even these may be 
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dispensed with. Profits can be paid anonymously into the 
banking accounts of the “ participators.” 

In the case of new issues he may be put down as an under- 
writer and get his commission even if the issue should be a failure. 

There are various other ways of “ participating without risk,” 
but the curtain may have been lifted far enough already. Suffi- 
cient has been said to show that a public man who wished to 
join in a Marconi or any similar gamble would be a very clumsy 
speculator if he bought or sold shares in his own name. The 
internal machinery of the Stock Exchange has been developed 
far beyond that prehistoric stage. 

A good deal more might be said about the peculiar features of 
the Marconi market, but it is time to summarise the points which 
have been already made. It will, I think, be generally agreed 
that the Marconi Company stands apart from all others in the 
sphere of public contracting. It has a peculiar record which 
may help to account for the atmosphere of suspicion and mystifica- 
tion which it has gathered round it. 

First, it had a long start of all its competitors in wireless 
telegraphy, and it has used that advantage with systematic 
selfishness. 

Secondly, it has throughout maintained in its operations a 
policy of absolute secrecy and exclusiveness. No one, not even 
the Postmaster-General, knows to this day what amount of 
actual work is being done at its long-distance stations. They are 
as great a mystery to the public as the temple of the Grand 
Llama. 

Thirdly, it has throughout traded on its close and confidential 
relations with certain Government departments, the Post Office 
in particular. Some striking examples have been given of how 
far the Post Office is prepared to go in acting on its motto Aut 
Marconi, aut nullus. 

Fourthly, the large Irish element among its shareholders 
may also have had a certain amount of influence behind the 
scenes. I have not yet been able to analyse the latest list of 


shareholders from this point of view, but I know that about two 


years ago, when the number on the register was 3787, the Irish 
holders numbered 1800, or nearly one-half. 
Fifthly, the other half of the shareholders is to a very large 
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extent foreign, and the principal holders are very decidedly 
foreign. 

Numerically the Irish shareholders are predominant, but in 
financial power and skill they must yield to the international 
section. What better breeding-ground than that could there be 
for share gambling, financial manceuvring, political intrigue, and 
ugly rumours ? 

The Irish branch of the Marconi boom is so very Irish that 
it must have a few paragraphs to itself. A recent visitor to 
Dublin was asked on his return how the Marconi market was 
getting on there. His reply was, “Splendid! Nearly all the 
priests, widows, and publicans in Ireland hold Marconi shares.” 
By the same token they are also Nationalists and Home Rulers. 
How this curious and at first glance incongruous combination 
came about is one of the latest of Irish ironies. 

It is a matter of history that seventeen years ago Mr. Marconi 
came over to this country with letters of introduction from 
distinguished personages in Italy to distinguished personages in 
Great Britain. He was received with open arms and commended 
to the special care of Sir William Preece, the then chief electrician 
of the Telegraph Department. Sir William assigned to him one of 
the most expert members of his staff—who, by the way, is still in the 
Post Office, and a wireless authority on his own account. Young 
Marconi not only had the services of a skilled and experienced 
electrician placed at his absolute disposal, but he was provided 
with apparatus and materials for his experiments. The whole 
scientific staff of the telegraph department became as it were his 
coadjutors and assistants. 

These enthusiastic but ingenuous and unsophisticated officials 
had possibly at the back of their heads an idea that the experiments 
would issue in kudos not only for their young guest but for 
themselves and the British Post Office. Their enthusiasm does 
not seem to have cooled even when he surprised them by taking 
out a patent and forming a company to work it, all off his own 
bat. 

The patent passed into the hands of a relative of Marconi, 
a member of the Dublin Stock Exchange. This gentleman lost 
no time in bringing out the Wireless Telegraph and Signal 
Company which afterwards changed its name to the Marconi 
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Wireless Telegraph Company. The shares were quickly taken 
up in Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and other Irish centres of 
speculation. They became the favourite investment of the 
distressful island, especially with the priests, who not only 
gave them their blessing but put a very large amount of surplus 
income into them. 

It is well known on Irish Stock Exchanges that the Catholics 
of the South of Ireland dearly love a flutter in stocks. English 
Home Rulers who like to be gulled with stories of Irish poverty 
would be amazed at the amount of money that small Irish towns 
can put into a share gamble when it takes their fancy, as Marconis 
did on their first appearance. The craze for them was almost as 
strong as that of the Scots for the Isthmus of Darien scheme. 
The latter was made a national question, and Irishmen may also 
make a national question of Marconis before they are done with 
them. It is significant that Protestant Ireland has fought shy 
of them. Though they are quoted, I believe, in Belfast, dealings 
in them are very limited. 

“‘Marconis” became an Irish national institution, not quite 
so universal perhaps as the Ancient Order of Hibernians, but 
a good second. If they are not yet a recognised plank in the 
Home Rule programme they act as a freemasonic bond of 
sympathy between Orange and Catholic shareholders. Few 
Irishmen—and no Irish Catholics—are to be found among the 
opponents of the Marconi agreement. On the other hand, 
Marconis find their warmest champions and defenders among 
Nationalists. Thefirst member to say a word for the Government 
in the recent debate was an Irishman, the hon. member for 
Galway. 

Another Irishman, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, sang a pean of 
triumph in Reynolds’s Newspaper over the result of the 
debate. He flourished his shillelagh at “the gutter magazines 
and journals of England and the carrion crows of politics.” 
He pictured Mr. Herbert Samuel as “a chivalrous knight 
armed cap-a-pie” demolishing his critics and scattering his 
foes before him. All of which will be delightful reading for 
the thousands of Mr. O’Connor’s countrymen who figure on the 
tegister of the Marconi Company. 

Mr. O’Connor’s peroration about the safety of the British 
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Empire sounds particularly beautiful coming from the pen of 
an Irish Nationalist—the party of spotless and unimpeachable 
patriotism. 


Finally he (the Postmaster-General) touched a deep note when, amid the 
rapt and awed stillness of the House—which becomes very silent always in its 
moments of deep emotion—he read out the urgent message of the Imperial 
Defence Committee, asking that in the interests of the defence of the Empire, 
with the possibility at any moment of a terrible war, in which every movement 
of every battleship and every hour of a garrison in the remotest part of the 
Empire ought to be immediately brought into contact by a wireless system, he 
demanded whether he could wait and wait until some other system than the 


Marconi could at some indefinite time offer the same proofs of efficiency and 
success, 


“The urgent message of the Imperial Defence Committee ” 
was undoubtedly a master stoke of rhetoric, but rhetorical master- 
strokes are dangerous when they happen, as in this case, to 
misrepresent the facts. It served to humbug the House of 
Commons at the moment, but a few days later it was completely 
exploded by a few questions from Major Archer Shee about the 
action of the Dominion Governments who were supposed to be 
parties to the “urgent message.” Simple-minded people, as 
most of us are, might have inferred from the Postmaster-General’s 
reference to the Imperial Defence Committee that the Dominion 
Governments were in as great a hurry as himself to have the 
wireless stations built and that they shared his exclusive faith 
in the Marconi Company. But Major Archer Shee’s questions 
rudely dispelled that illusion. 

; In replying to them, the Postmaster-General had to admit 
that not a single one of the Dominion Governments had followed 
his example and saddled itself with a Marconi contract. The 
Government of New Zealand had anticipated the action of the 
Imperial Defence Committee and made its own arrangements 
for the erection of a wireless station capable of communicating 
with Australia—a distance of about 1100 miles. ‘‘ The Australian 
Government had said that they would prefer to make their own 
arrangements for a station to communicate with Singapore, but 
had given no reason for that course.” So far the Australian 
High Commissioner has no information as to his Government 


having taken any effective steps with a view to the erection of 
their station, 
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The most puzzling and unsatisfactory of the Dominion 
Governments—from Mr. Samuel’s point of view—is Canada. 
All he could say on this crucial point was that “he was 
not in a position to communicate the conversations which 
took place between the Postmaster-General of Canada and 
himself on this and other important matters.” The plain 
and obvious fact is that the Imperial Government and the 
Dominion Governments, which ought to be carrying out this 
wireless scheme in cordial and intelligent harmony, are all 
pulling different ways. Regardless of the ‘‘ urgent message of 
the Imperial Defence Committee” Australia and New Zealand 
are making their own plans and taking their own time to it. 
As for Canada, her plans are still a sacred official secret. 

But granting the urgency, is it the right kind of urgent action 
that is being taken upon it? To construct five or six sample 
stations between England and Singapore will not be creating an 
all-round the Empire wireless system so long as Australia and 
New Zealand are not joined up to it. On the other hand, 
until Canada comes into it, one-half of the globe will be left 
out in the cold. 

In a word, the Postmaster-General’s “ urgency ” was a mere 
debating trick. But there is one kind of urgency which he has 
entirely overlooked and ignored. It is the obvious and absolute 
necessity to have the whole question of an Imperial wireless service 
investigated by competent authorities, scientific, legal, and com- 
mercial. The Marconi Contract now before Parliament is a hopeless 
tangle of mystery, ambiguity, and confusion. Its very language is 
bewildering. Hardly a clause in it but admits of two or three 
different interpretations. The Postmaster-General’s own ren- 
dering of them, plausible and convincing as it sounded at the 
time, is at variance with opinions which have been obtained 
from the highest legal authorities. It does not even agree with 
the version given by Mr. Marconi himself to his shareholders 
in July last. As a fitting conclusion to this criticism of the 
Contract, we append two parallel passages, one from Mr. Marconi’s 
speech on July 9 last and the other from Mr. Samuel’s statement 
in the House of Commons on October 11: 
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THE PosTMAsTER-GENERAL IN THE 
Hovust or Commons, October 11, 
1912 (the Zimes Report, October 
12). 

Mr. Herbert Samuel repeated that 
the Post Office were providing in this 
contract: First, that they could intro- 
duce any other system they chose into 
any of these stations at any moment; 
and, secondly, if they liked they could 
use any other apparatus to supplement 
the Marconi system, and the Marconi 
Company would not have the right to 
object. 

The moment the Government ceased 
to use a Marconi patent, the royalty 
ended. 

If the Government cease to use a 
patent at any time, then payment 
would cease. 


Mr. Marconi aT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
oF THE Marconi Company, July 9, 
1912. 

The agreement extends over a period 
of twenty-eight years from the date 
of the commencement of the service of 
the first three stations. It is deter- 
minable at the end of eighteen years, 
in which case, however, the Government 
would cease to have the right of use of 
any of the Company's patents, 


It is open to the Postmaster-General 
to cease the payment of royalty in the 
event of his finding it more advantageous 
to use a system entirely independent of 
all the Marconi inventions and be able 
entirely to dispense with the whole of 
our apparatus. 


If the Select Committee can unravel that tangle and tell the 


public what the agreement really means, it will save the country 
an infinity of future trouble. We are glad to see there are to 
be some business men upon it, and we hope they may be able 
to convince their colleagues that the best way out of a deplor- 
able dilemma will be to get rid of this unsatisfactory contract 
altogether and make a fresh start. 

W._R. Lawson 
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THE TRIPLE ENTENTE AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS * 


THE precarious settlement of the seven years’ Moroccan quarrel 
between France and Germany has been a humiliation for the 
latter Power, and not merely because she has failed to secure a 
naval basis on the Atlantic coast of Morocco and a free hand to 
delve in the mineral riches of that region. The episode has, above 
all, revealed to the world Germany’s inability to sunder England, 
France and Russia, and also the unstable equilibrium of her own 
financial and economic resources. The present lame solution of 
the Moroccan difficulty has provisionally settled only one of the 
differences between France and Germany. The Great Misunder- 
standing is more acute than ever. The German people at last 
clearly perceive the inconvenient consequences of the ill-advised 
foreign policy of their rulers: a resuscitated France, throbbing 
with optimism and patriotism; a British Empire, which— 
after a period in which the Colonies seemed to be breaking 
away from England, like so much Imperial star-dust bent on 
parabolic careers of their own—is now re-forming, in centripetal 
spiral movements, under the astonished eyes of the world; an 
Entente Cordiale between the new British Imperial System and 
the Dual Alliance ; a Dual Alliance between France and Russia, 
closer knit than ever by definite engagements that are bound 
to upset the whole balance of power in the Baltic, the North Sea, 
and eventually in the Mediterranean; and a Far East, which, 
owing to the Russo-Japanese precautions for the monopoly of 
vast tracts of China, is becoming more rapidly closed to German 
political expansion than ever Africa was closed to such expansion 
by the short-sightedness of Bismarck. 


* These pages are a portion of the last chapter of a book shortly to be 
published by Constable under the title, Zhe World Crisis. 
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These events and tendencies—of which the list might have 
been much enlarged—are the evident logical consequence of 
Germany’s anti-British foreign policy during the last seven years, 
and some are the direct result of the latest of her blunders, the 
despatch of the Panther to Agadir. 

It was inconceivable that she should not have learned the 
lesson temporarily ; yet the German Emperor, sceptical as to 
the perspicacity of his people, recently reminded them that 
pan-Germanism is not a panacea for the revival of German 
prestige. The confession was a courageous act of political wisdom. 
But calculated, as it would have seemed, to point the full moral 
| of a sequence of German blunders, William II. evidently regarded 
it as utterly inadequate. Early in July, a few days only after the 
Russian Duma had voted grants for the construction of four 
= Dreadnoughts ” of 30,000 tons, four ironclad cruisers, eighteen 
torpedo-boats, and twelve submarines, as ‘‘ the necessary guarantee 
of the national dignity and security” (words of Mr. Kokovtzof, 
June 19) which had been endangered at Tsushima, the German 
Emperor met the Tsar at Port Baltic, and when the two Sovereigns 
parted the following authorised statement was given out: — 

The political conversations, which extended to all questions of the day, 
strengthened on both sides the conviction that it still remains of the highest 
importance for the interests of the two neighbour Empires and of the general 
peace to maintain the mutual contact, based upon reciprocal confidence. There 
could be no question either of new agreements, because there was no particular 
occasion for them, or of producing alterations of any kind in the grouping of the 
European Powers, the value of which for the maintenance of equilibrium and of 
peace has already been proved. 

Nicholas IJ. thus became answerable before the world for 
the sincerity of William II.’s pacific intentions, but for this 
service he demanded a compensation. He forced William II. to 
declare to the world, and to his own people, that the policy of 
the Triple Entente, which Germany had untiringly attacked, was 
a policy that had restored the balance of power in Europe and 
that made for peace. Germany’s attitude at Port-Baltic was either 
the mea culpa of a prodigiously disinterested European patriotism 
or an ingenious device for gaining time, in order to begin again, 
at a more favourable moment, the old German policy of intimida- 
tion. In either case it was the direct result of forces actively at 
work during the previous years, of which Agadir may be taken 
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as the supreme symbol. Port-Baltic was the reverse of the medal 
of Agadir. Germany’s decision to be prudent, or, at all events, 
to play a mystifyingly prudent game and to adopt a franker 
idiom—to speak English and French instead of German *—had 
been foreshadowed by the despatch to London of one of her ablest 
statesmen, Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. The business 
methods of that distinguished negotiator had immensely advanced 
his country’s interests at Constantinople. The issue of the Franco- 
German colloquy of 1911, and the events which Agadir precipi- 
tated in Europe, appreciably limited the potential range of his 
activity. What took place in Europe during 1912, and notably 
the declarations of his intelligent master at Hamburg and Port- 
Baltic, rendered the réle of this German ambassador in London 
one which was bound to be rather that of a consular than of a 
diplomatic agent. While he was biding his time and laying his 
plans, Baron Marschall suddenly died (September 24, 1912). 
Less than a month later, simultaneously with the conclusion of 
peace between Turkey and Italy, and with the outbreak of war 
between Turkey and the Balkan States, Prince Charles Max 
Lichnowsky was appointed his successor. In the Deutsche 
Revue, three months before, when the Balkan Day of Judgment 
still seemed remote, Prince Lichnowsky had frankly declared his 
conviction that “no diplomatic artifice could possibly destroy 
the friendship between France and England.” He added: “‘ We 
Germans must accept the new conditions of existence created in 
Europe by the alliances and ententes, alliances and ententes 
in which we have not participated, and which have constantly 
been formed, if not against us, at all events independently of 
us.” The confession of Port Baltic would seem to have been 


* “Odo gave some curious details of the interview between Bismarck and 
Thiers. The eventful one which terminated in the signature of the treaty lasted 
nearly eight hours. The old Frenchman’s volubility began to wear the Chan- 
cellor’s patience, and, after many hours, he said: ‘ You talk a language I cannot 
follow, and reply to, as youdo. I will answer you in my own ’—well knowing 
that Thiers did not understand German. Thereupon ensued a Babylonia of 
jabber, Bismarck using very strong language in his vernacular, which, in reply 
to Thiers’ frantic inquiries: ‘ Qu’est ce qu'il dit ?’ was not translated literally by 
the bystanders.”—Anecdote from the private and unpublished papers of 
Hamilton Aidé, in the possession of the author: “ Notes of Evenings at Lady W. 
Russell’s, Sunday April 18, 1871,” 
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the echo of the prudent and reasonable declarations of the future 
German Ambassador in London. But,in spite of these declara- 
tions—and even if the war in the Balkans had not exposed the 
stability of the Triple Entente to grave and unexpected 
risks—the members of that group should keep well in 
mind that the anomalous and unstable character of the 
German Imperial Constitution—the particularism of the States 
composing an Empire provisionally welded into a kind of puzzle- 
nation solely by economic interest and by the ingenious creation 
of a Reichsland regarded as a sort of national Pan-German park— 
constitute a danger for Europe and for peace. A Confederation 
like the German Empire can hold together only as long as it is 
in the interest of the majority of its members to co-operate 
harmoniously. When such co-operation ceases to “ pay ” economi- 
cally, or is not needed in order to repulse foreign aggression, 
dissolution inevitably sets in. It follows that a prolonged economic 
crisis or a lasting condition of European peace would tend to 
disintegrate the German Empire ; whereas steady economic well- 
being and a chronic state of military panic belong to the class of 
causes that favour the maintenance of German unity and the 
development of a German national spirit. Thus Imperial Germany 
longs with the same passion for both peace and war. In the case 
of such a Power a consistent foreign policy is impossible. The 
tactics of its rulers, responsible for the defence of the essential 
Imperial interests that the Bismarckian policy bequeathed to 
them, are bound to gyrate between patient, methodical, and 
apparently peaceful activity and hysterical and brutal intimida- 
tion and bluff; and both attitudes are, from the German point 
of view, equally advisable and equally sincere. The corresponding 
attitude incumbent on Germany’s neighbours: is evident. When 
Germany is calm they should prepare for war; when Germany 
blusters they should be calm. They should neither be the dupe 
of her friendly overtures nor the panic-struck victim of her facile 
bluff. And if ever the time comes when she oversteps the mark, 
her own Teutonic mark or any other; if ever the necessity of 
preserving German national unity suggests to her princes the 
wisdom of preaching to the German people a new crusade for the 
salvation of the German soul, the French and the English need 
only heed the words of the Damoysel de la Mer in Amadis de 
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Gaule: “* S’ils voyent seulement vos visages asseurez, je suis sur 
qu’ils ne les pourront souffrir: donnons dedans: car Dieu nous 
ayde.” 

The utility of the present grouping of the Powers is now 
generally acknowledged. No fears engendered by the Balkan 
Scare should obliterate from the consciousness of the Powers 
of the Triple Entente the knowledge, so laboriously acquired, 
of the real conditions of international peace. Germany remains 
Germany in spite of the Balkan League. The fact of war in the 
Balkans makes it all the more necessary for the Powers of the 
Triple Entente to entrench themselves in their positions and to 
prepare for contingencies. Moreover, in anticipation of a probable 
European Conference, to be convened at the close of the war in 
the Balkans, for vamping up the worn-out clauses of the Treaty 
of Berlin, Germany is reviving its old policy of blandishment of 
France. An inspired German press is defending the thesis that 
in the Balkan Crisis the position of France and Germany is almost 
identical. The suggestion is that, since both desire European 
peace, they enjoy the singular privilege of being able to co-operate 
for maintaining it. But such co-operation implies another experi- 
ment in rapprochement of the kind which proved so disastrous in 
1909 and ended at Agadir. 

Henceforth partners to the Triple Entente must work together 
throughout the world, and not merely at this or that danger-spot, 
such as the North Sea, the Mediterranean, or the Caribbean. 
Common action, however, is impossible if the three Powers are 
distracted by their several domestic problems. A necessary pre- 
liminary of effective common action on the part of the pacific 
Triple Entente is that its members shall severally put their 
houses in order. When they shall have completed that urgent 
task, and when, furthermore, they shall have secured all the 
necessary subterranean—or other !—channels of communication 
between each other’s domains, then, but only then, will they have 
the leisure to work out a common and elastic line of action, 
embracing all possible contingencies and aiming at and assuring 
the maintenance of peace in the world. Then, but only then, 
moreover, can they begin to do business (negotiations: neg- 
otium), collectively”or individually, with Germany. 

It remains to survey the wide sphere of the common action 
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of the Powers of the Triple Entente in the various seas and 
regions where their fleets are to fraternise. 

The Northern question may be dismissed with a brief allusion. 
Of the active discussion relative to the foreign policy of the 
Scandinavian States that has been going on in the three Northern 
countries ever since the separation of Norway and Sweden in 
1905, only rare rumours reach the ears of Londoners and Parisians. 
But what is known shows that the policy of neutrality, strict and 
unalloyed neutrality, developed in the more recent speeches of 
both the Danish and the Swedish Foreign Ministers, is one war- 
ranting the belief that the pact—signed by Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden in 1908— 
for the maintenance of the status quo in the countries around the 
North Sea and the Baltic is perhaps more likely to be respected 
than any other international declaration or treaty now under 
the sceptical scrutiny of the Powers. The exchange of views in 
August and September 1912, between the Foreign Ministers of 
the Powers of the Triple Entente in St. Petersburg, London and 
Paris, and the visits of Russian and British vessels to Scandi- 
navian ports in September, have consolidated the pact of 1898. 
The hardy voyages of the German ‘‘Zeppelins” above the North 
Sea merely serve to remind the Dutch, the Scandinavians, the 
English, and the French that in an alert Triple Entente lies the 
one hope of peaceful existence in the waters bathing the sides 
of the triangle marked by Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Chris- 
tiania. The more immediate scenes of the action of the Triple 
Alliance are mainly in other waters and in other countries. They 
may be classed under the general heads of the Mediterranean, the 
Far East, and the American Mediterranean, the Caribbean Sea. 
The present article must deal solely with the Mediterranean and 
the Far East. 

In the Mediterranean and on its shores the policies of England 
and of France are for the first time in history all but identical. 
The lapsing of the Triple Alliance is, happily, to synchronise with 
the settlement of the Macedonian question, and it is in the interest 
of the peace of the world that that alliance be renewed. Its 
renewal need not necessarily imperil in any wise the naval position 
of the partners of the Entente Cordiale in the Mediterranean ; 
it may, on the contrary, be made the occasion of fresh artange- 
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ments—including not merely the opening of the Dardanelles to 
the Russian Black Sea Fleet—which will render more stable than 
ever the balance of power in the Middle Sea. Italy, which has 
secured Tripoli through the collusion of England and France 
and to the regret, no doubt, of Austria, as well as to the certain 
embarrassment of Germany,* seems to be aware that by remain- 
ing in the Triple Alliance she can not only best harmonise her 
own antagonistic ends, but also preserve the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean and establish peace in Europe. Unlike the 
Triple Entente, which is a pact between Powers united by a 
common interest and by a genuine reciprocal regard, the Triple 
Alliance is an arrangement, a self-denying ordinance, between 
three mortal enemies who have decided to grip each other as 
tightly as they can lest if any one of them be given elbow-room 
he should fly at the others’ throats. Pending the advent of what 
M. Victor Berard has called the “ Balkan last day of judgment ”’ 
—for, in spite of the war, the dread day has not yet arrived- 

Bulgaria and Servia, and Bulgaria and Greece, have already 
taken their precautions; while at Sinaia Count and Countess 
Berchtold and King Charles and Queen Elisabeth drink one 
another’s health in honour of the secret consolidation of the pact 
between the Emperor Francis Joseph and the hero of Plevna for 
the maintenance of a Balkanic status quo, whatever the issue of the 
war between Turkey and the Balkan League. These precautions 
are only demonstrations on a smaller scale of the same artfully 
jiu-jitsu diplomacy of which the secondary Powers had an excel- 
lent model in the Triple Alhance. Count Aehrenthal revealed to 
the world what Austria-Hungary thinks of Germany, and the 
retirement of the germanophile Archduke Eugéne from the 
commandment of the Tyrol and Vorarlberg in favour of Baron 
von Hortendorf, former head of the Austro-Hungarian General 
Staff, shows how Austria-Hungary feels about Italy. The Tyrol, 
in spite of the Triple Alliance, has become an arsenal of the 
national defence, a fortified camp dominating Italy. The latest 
Italian enterprise, the Tripolitan Expedition, has produced, 


* In the late summer of 1911, it was well known in Constantinople that if 
Italy did not go immediately to Tripoli, she would be forestalled by Germany, 
seeking, in the concession of a North African coaling-station, a Mediterranean 
compensation for the loss of the Atlantic port of Agadir, 
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among its most certain consequences, an aggravation of the 
Austro-Italian tension concerning the ultimate destination of the 
Albanian port of Valona, the hinterland of which is slowly being 
won over to Austrian sympathies by the steady propaganda of 
Franciscan monks taking their orders from the Ball-Platz. In 
1904 Signor Tittoni, Italian Foreign Minister, declared in the 
Chamber that Albania was not in itself of much importance, but 
that its shores and ports would ensure to their possessors “ the 
uncontested military and naval supremacy of the Adriatic.” It 
is this statesman, now Italian ambassador in Paris, who has been 
notoriously the most assiduous companion of that Russian 
ambassador, M. Isvolski, whose dreams of offering an open 
Dardanelles to his Sovereign were wrecked by the premature 
action of the members of the Triple Alliance in tearing up the 
Treaty of Berlin before Russia was ready. When the Tsar and 
Victor Emmanuel met at Racconigi, accompanied by their 
Ministers, the Sovereigns laid the foundations of an entente 
cordiale the principle of which was their common hostility to the 
realisation of German and Austro-Hungarian interests in the 
Balkans. Italy has ceased to be the Cinderella of the Tiiple 
Alliance. Of the three members of that Alliance it is Germany, 
after all, that has reaped the least benefit from the pact during 
the last ten years. William IT. has done his best to keep his two 
partners in the humiliating posture of a “ brilliant second” and 
a Sancho Panza third. But Count Aehrenthal’s initiative in 
taking Bosnia-Herzegovina was followed by that of Signor 
Giolitti in seizing Tripoli—and the Teuton leading-strings were 
snapped. The consequences of the Tripolitan expedition on the 
irridentist spirit were immediate. Europe too readily forgets 
that it is not France alone which has an Alsace-Lorraine problem 
to solve. When, on November 12, 1911, the Italian journalists at 
Tripoli offered a banquet to the correspondent of the Temps, 
M. Jean Carrére, the entire company greeted the intervention of 
Signor Scipio Sighele, one of the Nationalist leaders, with the 
cry: Vivent Trente et Trieste! Italy has not yet achieved her 
ideal unity, and the “long hopes and the vast thoughts” which 
she has stifled for so many years are once again becoming articu- 
late, now that her enthusiasm has been re-kindled by the Roman 
prowess of her troops in the antique Libya. The nationalist spirit 
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which has of late inflamed Italy is no new thing; it is only the 
resurgence of an old passion. In May 1891 one of the most eminent 
political economists in Italy remarked : * 


The idea that Italy supported Signor Crispi entirely against her will still pre- 
vails abroad, and itis entirely erroneous. The truth is Signor Crispi personified, in 
a perhaps exaggerated form, the megalomaniac propensities of the majority of 
the governmental classes. He fell not because the country had had too much 
of his “ grand policy,” but solely because he had hurt certain local interests . . . 
and the same megalomania persists to-day, and his successor will have to heed 
these tendencies if he wishes to continue in office. 


This was in 1891. In 1912, since the bombardment of Tripoli 
and the occupation of the Hgean, the Nationalist movement, born 
in Florence, has been justified by its works; irridentism has taken 
on a fresh vigour, it is fired by a new hope. But while the Turco- 
Italian War did not make for the peace of Europe, it made even 
less for the stability of the Triple Alliance. These considerations 
suggest once more how immensely it is in the interest of the peace 
of the world that that pact be renewed—above all, as the fatal 
day approaches when the Emperor Francis Joseph is to hand over 
the great composite world of Austria-Hungary to Heaven alone 
knows what destinies.f French foreign policy was never more 


* Letter to the author by Signor Vilfredo Pareto. 

+ Notwithstanding all appearances to the contrary, it seems probable that 
while the Emperor-King lives Austria-Hungary will do its best to keep the 
peace. What is known as the “Berchtold Proposition” was an ambiguous 
appeal made to Europe in August 1912 (by the Power that in 1908 took from 
Turkey Bosnia-Herzegovina) to assist the Ottoman Government in applying a 
policy of progressive decentralisation in favour of the Macedonian nationalities, 
and to urge upon the Balkan States a peace policy. This proposal, made while 
the French Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, was in Russia conferring with the 
Tsar’s Government, aroused suspicion in Europe. It was generally regarded as 
an attempt to steal a march on Russia and to checkmate the policy of the Triple 
Entente. Yet the good faith of the Austro-Hungarian Government would 
seem to have been demonstrated by the subsequent course of events, Count 
Berchtold’s initiative was certainly the efficient, it was not necessarily the final, 
cause of the Balkan Crusade, The Balkan States, crushed between the Young 
Turks and Austria-Hungary, fearing both the growth of Ottoman Imperialism and 
the descent of Austria to Salonica, had achieved their miraculous union under 
the hegemony of the Bulgarian Tsar. Meanwhile the prolongation of the 
Tarco-Italian War aroused their dormant ambition. The Ball Platz is nearer 
Belgrade than are the Quai d’Orsay or Downing Street, or even St. Petersburg. 
Austria-Hungary is more concerned for the maintenance of peace in the Balkans 
than France, England, or even Russia; and Count Berchtold was no doubt 
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intelligent than when it resisted the irate suggestion of British 
radicalism, as well as of British loyalty, after the seizure of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and refused to quarrel with Austria, or even with 
Germany, because the Triple Alliance declined to accept the project 
of a Conference to sanction the destruction of the Treaty of Berlin. 
The Triple Entente has need of the Triple Alliance; it needs the 
Alliance in order to simplify its own problems. As long as the 
Alliance holds together, so long are the prospects of peace between 
the great Powers of Central Europe approximately certain. And 
the existence of the Triple Alliance is no obstacle to the friendly 
ententes between two of its members and this or that member of 
the rival group. 

In Mediterranean waters, again, the interests of France and 
England (even—with certain reservations—of Russia) are iden- 
tical. Their common aim is maintenance of an open sea: the one 
for the security of her Carthaginian naval base at Bizerta, and 
because of the need of an unencumbered highway for the transport 
of her army corps or even of her black troops in case of a Euro- 
pean war; the other because the Mediterranean, which is one 
of the great central portions of the maritime world, is also the 
highroad of the chief purveyors of England’s food-supplies. The 
military correspondent of the Times has put a part of the case 
very neatly: 

It is not in our interest that the trade of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
should suffer considerable interruption. It is not in our interest, nor in that of 


Russia, Rumania, or Turkey that the islands of the Algean, which have good 
harbours, and which can enable ships based upon them to control the trade 


better informed than the Foreign Ministers of the other Powers as to the danger 
of immediate war. He formulated his famous proposal calculated to forestall 
and avert just such irreparable action on the part of the Balkan League as took 
place two months later when the four Balkan States declared war. At the 
same time he went to Sinaia to induce Roumania to refrain from war in case 
his efforts to mobilise Europe at the eleventh hour in favour of peace should 
prove unavailing. When Count Berchtold’s fears were finally realised and 
war broke out, the Austro-Hungarian Minister for War took the natural 
precautions: he asked for supplementary grants amounting to 250,000,000 
crowns. To conclude, as certain Hungarian and French journalists (see article 
by M. Jacques Bardoux in the Opinion, October 19, 1912) have concluded, that 
“the Ball Platz must have worked to precipitate the Balkan war” is a 
gratuitous interpretation, 
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issuing from the Dardanelles, should rest in the hands of a strong and unfriendly 
naval Power. Our interests and those of Russia in particular are identical in 
this respect, and if hereafter the Black Sea fleet of Russia were to be permitted 
by international agreement to steam into the Mediterranean, we should 
probably nowadays make no opposition. 

In a word, the situations that have already arisen, that are 
arising, or that are bound to arise in consequence of the Turco- 
Italian War, form an interesting illustration of the general drift 
of the time, the present phenomenon of nationalistic concentra- 
tion in resistance to the disintegrating action of cosmopolitan 
economic forces; while, viewed in the light of politics and diplo- 
macy, the situations illustrate the fact that the present grouping 
of the Powers, in the interests of world peace and equilibrium, is 
rational, and that it is likely, for yet a considerable period, to 
remain what it is to-day. At all events, it is clear, since that is 
the immediate question in hand, that the members of the Triple 
Entente must hold together in the Mediterranean. The opening 
of the Straits need not, and will not, be regarded as a matter that 
in any way concerns the principle of the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. But it is impossible to treat 
it merely as a question of political economy, a problem with 
which national honour and national prestige have nothing to do, 
an operation that can be accomplished solely by international 
finance and by commercial treaty. If it could be thus isolated, 
the Time-Spirit would never have solved a historic problem 
more neatly nor offered an object-lesson more characteristic of 
the time. But it cannot thus be isolated. It has to be considered 
in connection with the whole question of the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean, a question that includes such surprises as 
a possible apparition of Austria at Salonica and such immediate 
realities as the French protection of all the Eastern Christians.* 


* In 1905, after M. Loubet’s visit to Rome, when the relations between 
France and the Vatican were particularly strained, the Combes Ministry heedlessly 
displayed its friendship for Italy by granting the Italian religious orders in the 
East the privilege of renouncing French protection for that of Italy. From 
1905 to 1911 thirty-three Italian monastic establishments in the East sub- 
stituted the Italian for the French flag. When the Turco-Italian War broke 
out and the Italians were expelled from Turkey, the Italian monks who had 
remained under French protection, as well as other Italian monks who had 
accepted the protection of Italy, appealed for protection to the French consuls. 
Now that the war is over the Italians are wondering whether France will try 
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Italy’s cravings for possession of Rhodes, if satisfied by the 
Powers, in consequence of a European Conference, would imply 
compensations to those Powers commensurate with the import- 
ance of the concession.* Rhodes commands the route of the 
Dardanelles, Asia Minor, and the Suez Canal. It counterbalances 
Cyprus and menaces Malta and Bizerta. Even the presence of 
the Russian fleet in the Mediterranean could not suffice, in itself, 
to compensate the Triple Entente for the sudden shock given 
to the present relations of the fleets of the Entente Cordiale by 
the establishment of the House of Savoy in the citadel where the 
Knights of St. John repulsed the troops of Mahomet II. The 
settlement of the questions suddenly forced upon the attention 
of the members of the Triple Entente by the turn taken by the 
Turco-Italian War and by the attitude of the Balkan League 
will be the supreme test of the solidity of that pact and of the 
intelligence of French, British, and Russian statesmen. If they 
were not already becoming aware of that fact, France and England 
would not have sent their armed cruisers to the waters of Samos. 
This double demonstration was a timely warning to whom it 
might concern that the Triple Entente is beginning to evolve a 
common action and a rational policy. 

Meanwhile, the three Powers must act together in the Middle 
East and in the Far East. This is the second theatre of the con- 
certed activity of the Triple Entente. Three special arrangements 
already fix the conditions in which that Entente is to work out 
its programme in that vast region. There is the Anglo-Russian 
Entente, there is the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and there is the 
latest Russo-Japanese Agreement. These three pacts were formed, 


to keep under her protection the Italian monks who during the war rushed to 
the shelter of the tricolour. The Vatican still remains anti-French and pro- 
Italian. But French patriotism is no longer what it was in the days of M. Combes. 
M. Poincaré is as well aware as was Gambetta that anti-clericalism ought not to 
figure on the list of French exports. 

* In the Preliminaries of Peace signed between Turkey and Italy at Ouchy 
(Oct. 16, 1912), Italy agreed to restore to Turkey the Aigean Islands already 
occupied by her. But for the realisation of her promise she imposed certain 
conditions which will necessitate the maintenance of her garrisons in the Augean 
not only during the war between Turkey and the Balkan League, but until the 


Powers take in hand—either by a Conference or by war—the whole question of 
the revision of the Treaty of Berlin, 
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have been occasionally modified, and will continue to be respected, 
with the object of maintaining peace in Persia, China, and Far 
Eastern waters. Eight years after the battles of Manchuria, Russia 
and Japan, with a practical sense that should make a Bismarck 
turn in his grave, have come to terms for the common economic 
domination of China, and it is within England’s power to share 
this hegemony and eventually convert it into political predomi- 
nance. France, the ally of Russia, and England, the ally of Japan, 
have their parts cut out for them: it is nothing less than vigilantly 
to prevent the Russo-Japanese understanding from becoming 
an instrument for the destruction of China. Russia and Japan, 
it will be remembered, celebrated the fourth of July (American 
Independence Day) 1910, by declaring that if the Manchurian 
status quo were menaced, “they would come to terms as to the 
measures they might deem necessary to take for the maintenance 
of the said status quo.” This was an apt and timely retort to the 
sensational and ill-advised proposals of Mr. Taft’s Government for 
the internationalising of the Manchurian railways. It was an 
amusing instance of Monroism in Asiatic waters. Since then the 
sphere of Chinese territory over which the Russians and the 
Japanese have publicly extended their prohibitive sway has 
been made to include Mongolia, and the two Powers are already 
prospecting these new spheres for the construction of railways. 
England, who helped Japan to secure her foothold in Corea, 
cannot be surprised at what has happened, and the United States 
has even less cause to wonder, even though Russo-Japanese 
co-operation in Asia probably implies the shattering of the 
Germano-American principle of the “ open door.” * Great Britain, 


* Yet both the Treaty of Portsmouth (September 5, 1905) and the second 
and third Anglo-Japanese Treaties of Alliance (August 12, 1905, and July 13, 
1911) admitted the principle of the Open Door in Manchuria. Clause 4 of the 
Russo-Japanese Treaty agreed “not to oppose the general measures common to 
all the Powers which China might take for the development of the trade and 
industry of Manchuria ;” andthe Anglo-Japanese treaties, going further, stated 
it to be the object of those agreements “ to preserve the common interests of all 
Powers in China by ensuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, and the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry 
of all nations in China.” It is in consequence of the action of just such pro- 
testations as these in favour of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, that 
Turkey has been crumbling and will continue to crumble. 
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in revising, in July 1911, her treaty of Alliance with Japan, took 
the first step towards the realisation of what should be her chief 
aim, the fusing of the British Empire; but, in so doing, she 
virtually left Japan in the lurch. To please the President of the 
United States, to appease the Prime Ministers of the Dominions 
and to avoid entanglements in connection with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, she insisted on emasculating her agreement with 
Japan, and left her old ally to shift for herself in her home waters.* 
Happily, the Russo-Japanese War was concluded without leaving 
behind it an Asiatic Alsace-Lorraine. One Treaty of Frankfurt is 
enough for one century. The former enemies rushed into each 
other’s arms. The consequence is simple but prodigious. The 
bugaboo of the Yellow Peril will be definitely laid by Russo- 
Japanese co-operation. No result could be either more desirable 
or more logical; none could be more convenient for Great Britain 
and for France, nor, it should be added, for the United States, 
whose attention for some time to come must be steadily concen- 


* That was the upshot—on paper!—and probably the intention, of the 
revised treaty of July 13, 1911. England accepted the clause obliging both 
Powers to come to each other’s rescue should they be the object of an unpro- 
voked attack, but it inserted in the new treaty a fresh clause providing that if 
“either Contracting Party concluded a treaty of general arbitration with a third 
Power, nothing in the Agreement should entail upon such Contracting Party an 
obligation to go to war with the Power with whom such treaty of arbitration was 
in force.” This fresh clause was a concession to Canada, Australia, and the 
United States. But it is one of the ironies of history that the Taft project of 
unrestricted arbitration, signed by England and the United States, was not ratified 
by the American Senate. England, like the dog in the fable, sacrificed the bone 
for the shadow; and the result was that Japan, herself on the point of being lef 
in the lurch, turned towards Russia for moral and material support against the 
Powers aiming at the hegemony of the Pacific. By the failure of the Arbitra 
tion scheme, moreover, England slipped, asit were, between two stools. She lost 
Japanese good-will, and she did not obtain that of the United States. England 
is now, in spite of the revision of the Japanese treaty, exactly where she was 
before its revision, as regards her obligations towards Japan in case of war. In 
a word, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, by their violent hostility to 
Mr. Taft’s Arbitration Treaty, knocked the bottom out of the British plan to 
render a friendly service to the United States, while satisfying the insistent 
claims of the Dominions. As things are now, therefore, England would have to 
defend Japan by arms if Japan were attacked, say, by the United States. The 
predicament of the Dominions would then be a peculiar one. Happily, the new 
Japanese arrangements with Russia are likely to render less probable an eventual 
shock between Japan and the United States in the Pacific, 
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trated north and south of Colon and Panama. The apprehensions 
of the Powers, lest with the “‘ break-up ”’ of China the whole race 
should be submerged by a muddy and mounting tide of yellow 
men, ate being conjured away. China is not breaking up; China 
is being organised. The trade, the industry, and the finance of the 
world, American and German and British business enterprise, 
and American, French and British money, are shortly to render 
Chinamen so busy at home, under the surveillance of Japan and 
the Triple Entente, that many of the now urgent problems of 
immigration which are disturbing the nights of American, Cana- 
dian, Mexican, Chilian, and Australian statesmen will, temporarily 
at all events, be shelved.* And for the United States, above all, 
it is an event of the happiest omen that, just on the eve of the 
opening of the Panama Canal, Japan should seem to be turning 
her main attention to the problem of co-operation with Russia 
to do the world’s work in those regions of the Pacific where her 
share of the white man’s burden is and where her responsibilities 
seem to lic. She needs no naval base on the other side of the 
Pacific, at Magdalena Bay or elsewhere, to complete the mar- 
vellous epic of her rise to the rank of a Great Power by achieve- 
ments as glorious as those that marked even the miraculous 
reign of Mutsu-Hito. 

In general, it may be said that the first quarter of the twentieth 
century will probably be marked in world chronicles as that in 
which the hinterland of the eastern shores of Asia was rapidly 
laid open to the play of economic and financial forces. In order 
that this evolution may proceed in peace, Russia and Japan must 
be suffered to police those waters with the military and financial 
co-operation of their friends and allies. This operation, which 
will be made immeasurably easier by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, will take place far more rapidly than is generally suspected, 
and before, from the Caspian across Siberia to the sea of Okhotsk 
and from Teheran to the Yellow Sea, the colossal interior of the 
Asiatic triangle, the apex of which is notched by the indentation 
of Cadiz, Brest, London and Marseilles, will be criss-crossed with 
railways built by Western capital, that will discipline in civilising 
ways a population ready to take its part in the task of world 

* The Japonisation of China has been remarkably treated by M. René Pinon 
in La lutte pour le Pacifique,{pp. 97-152. 
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organisation. It seems hard to believe that certain Englishmen: 
deaf to the appeal of observers like Sir Valentine Chirol, are still 
hesitating to take into friendly consideration the proposal for 
the construction of a Trans-Persian railway: a railway that is 
certain to be built; that, if built by Russia, France and England, ~ 
will solidify the Triple Entente; that will “help to restore the 
economic prosperity of Persia,” ‘ strengthen the central authority 
and pacify the turbulent regions through which it will pass” ; 
and, finally, will render India an accessibly tangible portion of 
the British Empire and insert a prosperous buffer-State between 
Russia and England. While these hesitations are being prolonged, 
the Russian Government has launched out on a vast scheme of 
public works that are to transform its Asiatic possessions. Russia 
is building, or is about to build, feelers to its great railway across 
Siberia; another railway from the shores of the Caspian by way 
of Merv and Bokhara, along the frontier of Afghanistan to Samar- 
kand; still another linking the Volga to the Sea of Aral; and 
another opening up Turkestan as far as Tashkent. These projects 
are but a few items in the vast programme which the solid co-opera- 
tion of the Triple Entente with Japan may carry out in the interests 
of the economic improvement of Asia, and of the peace of the 
world, during the next twenty years. The detached critic of worlds 
movements may apply to this whole series of schemes the words 
applied by the Times to the project of the Trans-Iranian: ‘‘ We 
only hope that when the moment comes for sifting them they 
will be judged with greater foresight than was shown by British 
Governments in the case of the Suez Canal; for fortune may not 
again enable us to redeem the folly of narrow views.” 


Wm. Morton FULLERTON. 
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HOME RULE AND CIVIL WAR 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate effect of the declaration made 
by the Windbag of Dundee that Home Rule all round at least 
presented no terrors for the Windbag, it is certain that it is 
totally ignored by Ulster. And Ulster continues to hold the 
key of the position. It matters nothing to Ulster that the 
Windbag’s calculated and cynical insolence has, of course, been 
industriously advertised by Unionists, a result he intended ; 
nor that his ulterior design was to open a back door for his 
exclusive use, as a way of escape in case of trouble in the future. 
Ulster, in a word, cares less than nothing for the Windbag or 
for any other of his Majesty’s Ministers, for Ulster regards them 
as bought and sold. 

The Prime Minister may solemnly prate as he pleases of the 
destruction of the foundations of constitutional government 
and all the rest of it. Ulster believes them to be already de- 
stroyed, and destroyed by the Prime Minister himself. Neither 
the men nor the leaders in Ulster even discuss the matter. More 
than a year ago they based their plans for the future upon the 
accomplished fact. I have been intimately acquainted with the 
progress of events in Ulster during the past eighteen months. 
They led from the beginning as surely to civil war as thirty years 
of intrigue, sedition, religious hatred, and misgovernment in the 
Balkans led to the present conflagration. 

On July 12, 1911, I witnessed for the first time the 
annual demonstration of the Orange Lodges. It is a festival 
at once civic and religious: the outward and visible sign 
that the principles associated with William of Orange are 
still the faith of the Ulstermen, for which they will live and for 
which they will die. Under a blazing sun, thousands and 
thousands of hard-bitten, hard-mouthed men marched from 
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far and near, drums beating and banners flying, their women 
and children dressed in Sunday clothes, walking soberly along- 
side, to the place of assembly upon the hill outside Belfast. 
There was perfect order throughout the long hot day. There 
may have been anything from one hundred thousand to two 
hundred thousand persons, and scarce a policeman to be seen. 
Speeches were delivered by Lord Londonderry and other public 
men, warning their hearers of the danger of Home Rule, and 
bidding them to prepare for it. That announcement was the 
first formal and explicit statement made by the Irish Unionist 
leaders. It was enough. From that day forward the men of 
Ulster had made up their minds. 

Had they been left to their own guidance the lot of the 
Nationalists might have been hard. Had a single leader but lifted 
his finger, West Belfast, the Nationalist quarter, that night would 
have been sacked and burned from end to end. But the leaders 
demanded order. A small riot occurring in West Belfast late 
in the evening was stopped by the men of the nearest Orange 
Lodge. 

The Ulster Unionist Council, consisting of delegates from the 
Orange Lodges, the Unionist Clubs, and Unionists in general, 
began to put into execution a scheme of organisation. In the 
following September a great meeting of Orangemen and Unionist 
Clubmen assembled at Craigavon, the residence of Captain 
James Craig, M.P., near Belfast. Here Sir Edward Carson was 
elected the Unionist leader. Two days afterwards, the Declara- 
tion of Ulster was issued by the Ulster Unionist Council, an- 
nouncing that, in the event of Home Rule, a Provisional Govern- 
ment would be formed in Ulster, in order to maintain law and 
order, and to establish a centre of government owning no 
obligation whatever to a Parliament established in Dublin. 

Many of the members of the Ulster Council are men of great 
wealth, and large business responsibilities. A more cautious, 
hard-headed, unsentimental body of men does not exist. Their 
action was deliberately taken, with a full recognition of what 
it might involve in the future, and with the knowledge that in 
the present it must involve heavy expenditure in money and no 
small sacrifice of time. There are, of course, any number of 
reasons why the Ulster leaders should lend themselves to a 
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gigantic farce; but there is one reason why they should not— 
to name but one—and that is that if they engaged in a pretence, 
their own followers would speedily abolish them. The singular 
delusion that the chief men of the second city in the kingdom were 
suddenly transformed into mountebanks was sedulously propagated 
by the Radical Press. Their agents went to Belfast and sent 
back reports wilfully misrepresenting the facts of the case. It is 
not that the reporters were mistaken; they are sensible men 
with a considerable knowledge of the world, who have long 
parted with all political illusions. It is that they are paid to 
write in a certain vein; and write so they must or lose their jobs. 
In their own words, “ it is all part of the game.” 

It was in September, too, that a Council of Five was elected 
to form an Executive under Sir Edward Carson. Because the 
Executive did not advertise its doings, the public, especially 
the public which reads the Radical Press, forgot its existence. 
But, in the meantime, the thousands of volunteers were organised 
upon a military basis according to districts, and began to drill 
regularly under military instructors, all over North-east Ulster. 

The present writer was invited to attend a meeting of the 
** squad leaders ’—sergeants and corporals—of a district outside 
Belfast. They met in the local Orange Hall, an old, dingy 
chamber used for the local lodge meetings : some twenty sturdy 
men, blacksmiths, farm labourers, the local grocer, the local 
hairdresser. An officer of the Regular Army gave them a lecture 
on extended order under fire. The men, their rugged faces 
immobile in the smoky light of the single hanging lamp, main- 
tained a dead silence. You would have said they were indifferent, 
but you would have been mistaken. Having made an end, the 
lecturer invited questions. After a pause, a huge man in working 
clothes, an ex-soldier, said: “‘ When are we going to have rifles ? 
Are we to be shot down like dogs and not shoot in reply? When 
are we going to have rifles?’ Instantly every face lit, and every 
eye glared upon the chairman. It was the only question in 
their minds. It is the only question now. They learn shooting 
in the miniature rifle clubs, which Dublin Castle, ever feeble 
and ever mischievous, is trying to put down by refusing recog- 
nition—needless to say without success. 

Whether the Ulster arsenal be equipped with arms and 
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ammunition, I do not know. But it is highly probable that 
there are munitions of war, all things considered. It is at 
least common knowledge that the Nationalists have been 
buying revolvers wholesale. One of their agents in Belfast was 
recently ordered to Dublin Castle to explain his extensive dealings 
in firearms. 

It may have been due to his studies in the Radical Press 
that Lord Pirie informed Mr. Winston Churchill that he might 
safely speak on Home Rule in the Ulster Hall in Belfast. The 
Ulster Council immediately decided to forbid the meeting. Had 
they refrained from that action, there would have been the 
fiercest riot known in these islands for many years. They said, 
however, that Mr. Churchill should not speak in the Ulster 
Hall, and speak he did not. He probably learned something 
of the preparations made to prevent him from carrying his 
folly into deed, from Dublin Castle, which was kept hourly 
advised of events in Belfast. Hundreds of men volunteered to 
hold the Hall within. Four thousand men were detailed to 
surround it. Heavy barricades were in readiness to fix before 
the doors. Doctors and ambulances were requisitioned. Mr. 
Churchill could no more have got into the Ulster Hall than he 
could get to Heaven. He ordered some four thousand troops 
into Belfast at the public expense. The soldiers were welcomed 
with cheers. When Mr. Churchill left the hotel in his motor, 
the wide street was thronged from end to end and wall to wall 
with thousands of furious men, every hand uplifted, every voice 
cursing him. The presence of Mrs. Churchill saved her husband’s 
life. She was brave enough—but what of him ? 

When the babble about the right of free speech and the last 
of the unctuous nonsense died down, the simple fact emerged 
that Belfast had given an order to a Minister of the Crown, and 
that Minister had been forced to obey it. Ulster had won the 
first move. 

A year exactly after the Declaration of Ulster given at Craig- 
avon, the Ulstermen signed the Solemn League and Covenant, 
binding them to resist Home Rule at any sacrifice. Not only 
Protestants signed it. Many Roman Catholics set their sig- 
natures to the roll. In one country district, the members of 
the Unionist Club number 400, while the signatures numbered 
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660 men and 844 women. No one was asked to sign. I 
witnessed the whole ceremony, and can testify to the cheerful, 
resolute solemnity of the proceedings. 

They began with the march of the drilled men of the Unionist 
Clubs to the church, where they were marshalled into their 
seats in the nave by the clergyman himself. The flag, a Union 
Jack, was carried into the building and set against a column 
of the chancel. The rest of the inhabitants occupied the aisles. 
The sermon dealt with the duty of resistance to unjust law and 
the duty of refraining from provocation. Every face was turned 
rigidly upon the speaker. 

Out again in the bitter wind and the falling leaves and the 
pale afternoon sunshine, the men marched back to the village, 
and every man set his hand to the Covenant. It was spread 
upon a table placed beneath the tree in the open space. The 
local commander signed first, the men applauding him. Near 
by, the women signed at other tables. Then, with a word and 
a smile to one another, the people went quietly into their houses. 

In Belfast that morning there had been the service in the 
Ulster Hall, the procession marching from thence to the City 
Hall, Sir Edward Carson walking bareheaded beneath the great 
yellow flag, which had been carried before King William at the 
Boyne. Followed, the signing of the Covenant in the City Hall, 
and the march past Sir Edward Carson. During ten days he had 
attended meeting after meeting in the towns outside Belfast ; 
and had viewed thousands of men marching past their leader : 
country gentlemen, farmers, labourers, factory hands, shopmen, 
mechanics ; a whole population on parade; every man sworn 
never to submit to Home Rule; every man praying to his God 
to strengthen his hands in the day of battle. 

If these be not omens of civil war, there never was civil war 
in this world. 

English people, but half aroused to the true posture of affairs, 
find a difficulty in understanding the Ulster spirit, and some there- 
fore lack sympathy with the defiance of Ulster. Much has been 
said and written of the heritage bequeathed by the Covenanters, 
of the grim determination of Ulster, of her fierce piety, her 
unbending loyalty, and so forth. It may be all very true: but 
England is not wholly convinced. What England fails to under- 
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stand is that Ulster is threatened with conditions precisely 
analogous to the conditions, which, according to the Liberal 
electioneerers in 1906, menaced this country in the shape of Chinese 
labour. The working men were told in so many words that the 
Conservatives had already arranged to import Chinamen into 
England to displace English labour. The sites of proposed 
barracks and compounds were specified. British working men 
do not regard the importation of Chinese with a greater horror 
than the horror with which Ulstermen regard the domination of 
the Nationalists. In the one case, the danger was a common 
election lie ; in the other it is a Bill in Parliament. It is easy 
enough to say that the Ulstermen hold exaggerated views ; the 
point is, that they do hold them, and hold them with a grip that 
nothing can unloose. 

But the full effects of the base and deliberate treachery of 
Ministers have still to be seen. The action of the Cabinet in 
extorting guarantees from the King has aroused, in Ulster at 
least—and probably elsewhere—a state of feeling which may 
eventually prove disastrous to the Monarchy. In Ulster the 
Crown is regarded as an institution which means something. 
If the Crown is to be associated with the betrayal of the King’s 
subjects, Ulster considers that her allegiance becomes incon- ° 
sistent with her religion. Until the advent of the present 
Government, the King and the Lords stood between the people 
and the tyranny of an autocracy composed of a coalition or of 
a party in the Commons. How should Ulster blind herself to 
the plain fact that the Crown was made art and part in the 
virtual abolition of the House of Lords ? 

Ulster’s demand, at present, is for the restoration of what 
is known as the Constitution. She is ready to fight on the side 
of representative government, of the Crown, and of the Second 
Chamber. Home Rule is but the immediate cause of war. But 
if the odds are too great ; if the King sign the Home Rule Bill, 
and Ulster is cast out, out she will go; and with her will go 
thousands in this country. The process will certainly be attended, 
in Ireland at least, with bloodshed. For the issue cuts deeper 
and wider than Home Rule. It is a corrupt bureaucracy against 
the English people. 


They are now beginning—only beginning, but still beginning 
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—to understand that the stubborn clinging to office of the present 
Government is not solely inspired by a pure zeal for the good 
of the nation. The public perceive, indeed, that such a motive, 
if it ever existed, is not now even considered. Ministers have 
sacrificed every principle of honour. No one any longer believes 
the statements made by the Treasury Bench. “ Ministerial 
lying” has become a by-word. Only those who are too simple to 
recognise facts, or too amiable to think evil, fail clearly to under- 
stand that personal gain is the single object of his Majesty’s 
Ministers. ‘Titles, rewards, and jobs are lavishly bestowed. And 
there is more behind—much more. The Marconi transactions, 
for instance, have not yet been explained, though the country 
has been edified by a good deal of unctuous posturing. Probably 
they never will be explained. Nor would certain Ministers be 
surprised, though they might be slightly disquieted, were they to 
overhear the conversation concerning them freely interchanged 
by persons acquainted with finance. 

The Government depend for their existence upon their skill 
in deceiving the public. They deceived the Crown, and tricked 
the Lords, and those obstacles to autocracy were removed. 
The business required skill, but it was not difficult, because 
people still refused to believe that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
adopt the tactics of the three-card man. There remains the 
public, the people at large. In their case it is a question of 
time. They can be deluded for a time; the only question was, 
and is, for how long. With luck, the imposture might endure 
for a generation, but if the wholesale debauch of bribery failed 
in the meantime, there would still be opportunity to make 
enough upon which to retire in luxury. 

It was most unfortunate for the gamblers that Home Rule, 
itself a bribe to secure some eighty-six votes, and nothing else, 
should have been a necessity of the game. For Home Rule 
instantly roused the most intractable breed on the face of the 
earth. The policy of the Government was leading by degrees to 
revolution, possibly armed revolution, in any case. Ulster 
concentrated the issue upon essentials, and precipitated the 
conflict. Trouble, and bad trouble, is already certain. As in 
the Balkans, the only question is how to “ localise” the row. 
At present the Government are playing for time. They count 
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upon remaining in power until the Home Rule Bill is passed, 
when they will go to the country with the largest bribe on 
record. The bait is even now being concocted. 

But what the people of this country have to consider is 
whether Ulster will sit still for two years, watching her liberties 
being contemptuously filched from her, piece by piece. The 
men of Ulster are only now held in by the influence of their 
leaders. But supposing that, by some miracle, Ulster waits 
until the Bill is passed? What then? No power on earth can 
bind the Ulstermen in that moment. Ulster will be up. At 
the same time the democracy of England, having been cheated 
and. deceived for years by false promises, may seize their chance. 
Their object will be to abolish the existing order altogether and 
to start fresh, like all revolutionaries. Mr. Asquith and his 
friends have shown them the way. And if, which is most probable, 
Ministers will be the first victims, that will be small consolation 


to the rest of us. 
L. Corr CorNForD. 
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THE SOUL OF THE NAVY 


Mere ships do not make a fleet, nor do they form the strong 
right arm of an Empire, for the strength of a nation does 
not lie in armour, guns, or torpedoes, but in the souls of 
the men behind these things.* 


Txus, in the hour of defeat, wrote one to whom truth had been 
revealed by bitter experience. It would be well if before that 
hour ever comes to us, as pray God it never may, we should 
pause and examine the position and moral attitude of those 
to whom our future and our safety are entrusted. 

To the commercial-minded Briton, brought up in the almost 
religious belief that money, and money alone, is omnipotent, 
naval supremacy is a matter of estimates only. So many 
millions, so many Dreadnoughts; so many Dreadnoughts, so 
many millions, and the money once voted, the British public, 
with easy-going optimism, demands no better than to be con- 
vinced that all is for the best in the best of all possible navies. 

Now to what extent is this comforting belief correct ? 

As long as the international rivalry in armaments is confined, 
as has hitherto been the case, to paper calculations, with ships 
that have never been in action and guns that have never fired a 
shot in anger, these speculations may be of interest, but once war 
has become a grim reality they may more likely than not prove 
but a broken reed, for it should not be forgotten that almost 
all the recent campaigns have been won by numerically inferior 
forces. Such was the case in 1866 and 1870 and in the Russo- 
Japanese War, where the successes were due, not to preponderating 
numbers, but to the higher organisation, superior leadership, 


* The Russian Army and the Japanese War, by General Kuropatkine, vol. i. 
p. 241. 
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and better discipline of the victorious forces. They were in 
fact the triumph of mind over matter. The best example of 
this is perhaps the battle of Lissa, where the Italian ironclads, 
the Dreadnoughts of the day, were crushingly defeated by the 
Austrian wooden ships, inferior in numbers, under the command 
of the brilliant Tegethoff, who indeed possessed that rarest 
of all qualities, the soul of a leader. 

It is therefore the purpose of this article to examine how far 
the changes effected in the British Navy during the last few years 
have influenced the mentality of that service, and this can only 
be done, not by heaping statistic upon statistic, as is the case 
in Parliament and in the Press, but by carefully analysing the 
manner in which they have affected the morale of the personnel, 
the Soul of the Navy. 

The supremacy of the British Navy, upon which, by universal 
consent, the safety, honour, and welfare of the Empire depends, 
is founded on Tradition and Authority. The very fact that for 
more than a century it has not been engaged in any warlike 
operations and that therefore most of its traditions have their 
roots in the Nelsonian era makes it the more imperative that 
the hand of the reformer should be but lightly laid on customs 
and usages which have been moulded by such masters of the 
art of war as the naval commanders of the eighteenth century. 
Many of these usages and customs may now appear trivial 
enough to the outsider, but the man brought up from his youth 
among them knows full well how, hallowed by time and associa- 
tion, even the slightest of these, stronger than many a written 
law, forms a link in the chain which binds the whole Service 
together. 

Just as the noble pile of some ancient cathedral, rearing its 
spires high above its surroundings, emblematic of the faith 
and devotion of bygone founders, may be defaced by well- 
meaning but ignorant renovators, so the edifice of tradition 
built up by the unceasing efforts of the Nelsons, the St. Vincents, 
and the Collingwoods of the past may easily be destroyed by 
the application of too much reform as seen through the modern 
eye. 
Authority is upheld by the qualities of leadership in the 
commanders and discipline among the men; anything that 
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tends to lessen either of those must therefore tend to shake the 
foundations of the whole, for however great the advantages of 
democratic, elective, or representative methods may be for 
governments, in a disciplined service such are unthinkable, and 
in no profession is the personal element of so much account 
as in the Navy. How a ship with its company in an almost 
open state of mutiny can in a short time by a change of Captain 
or Commander become one of the smartest of the fleet, while 
again a fleet in the highest state of efficiency can relapse into a 
mere unwieldy conglomeration of units by a change of admiral, 
are facts well known to any naval officer. 

Until about ten years ago the Navy had for too long a time 
been allowed to pursue the even tenor of its ways and there 
can be no doubt that many of the reforms which then began 
to be introduced were urgently needed. It was not, however, 
the reforms themselves which caused so much of the unrest 
and discontent undoubtedly now prevailing, but the manner 
in which they were carried out. Many of them were from their 
very nature likely to create antagonism, for matters had been 
allowed to go so long without any gradual ameliorations that 
the grooves had become deeper and deeper and tended therefore 
to make the changes appear even more radical than they really 
were. In their attempts to remould the Navy the reformers, 
though seeing clearly in the distance the goal at which they were 
striving to arrive, failed entirely to bring into their field of vision 
the intervening difficulties. Instead of realising that the ultimate 
success of such sweeping transformations could only be satis- 
factorily achieved by the hearty co-operation of all concerned 
and by appealing to the spirit of patriotism and sense of unity 
of the Service; lacking moreover in the ability and patience 
necessary to overcome the obstacles in their way, they thought 
to gain their object by a ruthless bearing down of all opposition, 
without any attempt to disarm the natural dislike of a conser- 
vative service. The result of this mistaken procedure was to 
turn a large proportion of the profession into active opposition 
and the proposed reforms soon became a purely party and 
personal question. 

Fired by zeal, but with a deplorable want of knowledge of 
the world or even of human nature, the authors of the new 
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schemes sought to compass their ends by launching them in 
a series of communications to the Press, a mode in itself novel 
and profoundly distasteful to what had hitherto prided itself 
on being called the “Silent Service,’ which suddenly to its 
profound disgust became the target for every penny-a-liner’s 
shafts of ignorant criticism. It is however hardly a matter 
for surprise that the example thus sct in high quarters should 
promptly have found imitators, and many a retired and half- 
pay officer, in lengthy epistles to the newspapers, now discovered 
a new and hitherto undreamt of outlet for his long pent-up 
energies. A flood of controversy was let loose which might 
have been ludicrous had the results not been so serious, for the 
rift between the two schools of thought was thereby widened 
into a chasm which it is feared will hardly be bridged in this 
generation. 

The party in power having once tasted the sweets of adver- 
tisement and intoxicated by the plaudits of the Press soon knew 
no bounds to their ambitions. Leaders whom generations of 
bluejackets had looked up to and revered were swept to one 
side in favour of more compliant officers. A very dictatorship 
was established that brooked neither argument nor opposition. 
A dictum was set up that favouritism was the secret of success ; 
a bold dictum even had it proved correct, but with success 
spelling chaos, one which could in no ways be defended, and 
which trod on every susceptibility of the naval officer. 

A new spirit seemed to have crept into the boardroom of the 
Admiralty which manifested itself not in principles only but in 
methods also. Senior officers, hitherto accustomed to the 
courtesy and deference due to their position, were now treated 
with a brusqueness and want of consideration which was resented 
not by them alone, but by all ranks. That the profession as a 
tule is a poor one and dependent on its pay was a lever the 
authorities were not slow to make use of,and many an officer 
had to stifle his opinions and pocket his pride because his bread 
and butter depended upon his accepting views from which he 
heartily dissented. Recourse, moreover, was had to means 
thoroughly un-English and most repugnant to officers’ sense of 
comradeship. Juniors were encouraged to report on their 
seniors, intrigues and tale-bearings were fostered, and there 
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consequently arose throughout the Service a sense of distrust and 
suspicion which more than anything else helped to loosen those 
bonds of brotherhood which past generations had so successfully 
forged. 

Whilst all those who did not see eye to eye with the authorities 
were excluded from Admiralty appointments, the bulk of the 
sea-going officers remained in the more conservative way of 
thinking, and orders emanating from the Admiralty instead 
of being loyally and silently accepted, as in the past, were now 
made the subject of acrimonious criticism, thus creating a strong 
antagonism between the Administrative and the Executive 
most prejudicial to discipline, an antagonism which it requires 
no prophet to foretell must eventually spread to the lower ranks 
and spell disaster. 

After changes in themselves salutary and necessary had 
been established, change for change’s sake soon became the 
order of the day. Fleets and stations disappeared in the twinkling 
of an eye only to arise somewhere else under another appellation. 
Even Sea Lords did not escape the common fate and were sent 
about their business with less warning than is generally given 
to a recalcitrant housemaid, a proceeding which naturally 
destroyed to a great extent that respect for authority hitherto 
one of the leading characteristics of the Service. 

In other ways also some of the changes have not been con- 
ducive to the betterment of the spirit of the personnel. The 
concentration of the Fleets in home waters, whatever its political 
advantages may be, has had a most detrimental effect. So 
long as a ship is on a foreign station the very nature of circum- 
stances causes a bond of union between officers and men which 
draws them closer together. The fact of their all being foreigners 
in a foreign land creates in itself a solidarity as nothing else 
can. With identical interests, sharing one another’s work and 
play, the officers obtain a moral hold over their men such as is 
impossible in British ports. Here the men’s minds naturally 
incline more to their homes and less to their ships; they are 
filled with a desire for longer leave, and a constant wish to get 
away to visit their friends and families is the natural result, 
which the monotony of service in home waters but serves to 
intensify. Here, too, they are exposed to the wiles of the Socialist 
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agitator, never backward in working up the molehill of some 
trumpery grievance into a mountain of discontent and doing 
his best to imbue them with that class hatred, quite foreign 
to their natures, now so prevalent in England. It is moreover 
useless to shut one’s eyes to the fact that the disadvantages 
of our present system of party government are having their 
echo on the lower deck. The seaman is not slow to perceive 
that the grievances, real or fancied, of the dock labourers, whose 
organised voting power is very considerable, are more readily 
attended to than his own, and he is beginning to suspect that 
voting capacity is of even greater value than fighting capacity 
in the eyes of the authorities. Hence a very natural and ever- 
increasing resentment on his part at his demands being so grudg- 
ingly listened to, and then only after much agitation, agitation 
which in itself is a canker eating into the very marrow of discipline. 
That many of these demands are legitimate must be conceded. 
Of the vast sums yearly spent on the Navy the amount that 
finds its way into the pockets of the men is but meagre and out 
of all proportion to their services, especially when the great 
and ever growing cost of living is taken into consideration. 
Indeed the whole economic problem as regards both officers and 
men is one which must soon engage the earnest attention of 
those whose duty it is to watch over the welfare of the nation. 
The naval profession nowadays labours under many dis- 
advantages as compared with other services and the many 
opportunities for more lucrative careers offered in the colonies 
and elsewhere. In the past these disadvantages were to a great 
extent compensated for by the attraction of the life and the 
romance of the profession. Both of these are now sadly lacking. 
Modern conditions demand a constant strain which the monotony 
of the work and the exigencies of climate render far more wearying 
than of old, and the perpetual grind of uninteresting exercises 
carries in its wake a feeling of staleness and drudgery which does 
not contribute to a healthy state of mind. Many officers have 
of late left the Service to accept highly paid posts in private 
undertakings; it is no secret that many others are only awaiting 
suitable opportunities to follow their example, and it is to be 
feared that thus many of the best brains may be lost to the 
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for, with the inadequate pay and uncertainty of employment 
now prevailing, it is often impossible for them to make both ends 
meet or to be able to provide for those who may be dependent 
upon them,as is so often the case, especially of late when, with 
the Fleets concentrated round the British coasts, matrimony 
among both officers and men is largely on the increase. How- 
ever desirable this may be in other ways, it is distinctly disad- 
vantageous from a service point of view, adding as it must 
very considerably to the economic burdens of an already under- 
paid profession. It can be imagined therefore that the constant 
changes in ships, fleets, and stations, though welcome to the 
news-readers as evidences of energy and activity on the part 
of the Admiralty, are veritable catastrophes to the unfortunate 
sailor with “encumbrances” and cause lively discontent. 
Many a man ready and willing to shed his last drop of blood 
for his country’s sake may well be excused if driven to the verge 
of exasperated mutiny by having to pay, out of his slender 
pittance, his house-rent three times over. This is all the more 
so since an uneasy suspicion haunts naval minds that many 
of these changes of distribution emanate from brains accustomed 
rather to parliamentary than to war tactics, and are dictated 
solely by a desire to pander to popular fears and scares which 
have little foundation in facts. 

Thus all these causes, sentimental, economic, and _ political, 
combine to bring about a moral deterioriation which has now 
been going on month after month and year after year. Not 
that there have been wanting men, patriotic and devoted, 
who, in the hope of being able to improve matters in however 
small a degree, have thrown themselves into the breach but only 
to find after months of strenuous work that their labour has been 
in vain, and that the sole result has been that they have lost 
faith in themselves and the confidence of their brother officers. 
The current is too strong for them to stem; the root of the evil 
lies too deep. 

Meanwhile the soul of the Navy waits, ever hoping against 
hope for better days, and the spirit of joyous emulation, once 
so characteristic of the profession, is giving way to a dull sense 
of apathy and discontent more prejudicial to efficiency than 
would be a score of defeats. 
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If the Navy is to be in the future what it has been in the 
past, this state of affairs must be remedied before it is too late. 
The Navy must be conducted for the good of the country, not 
for personal or party advancement. It must be run as heretofore 
by Englishmen for Englishmen according to old established 
naval traditions, free alike of intrigue and advertisement. 
Appointments must be given for competency, not for subser- 
viency; authority must be re-established and upheld; con- 
fidence restored. A house divided against itsclf cannot stand, 
and a Navy rent by faction, seething with discontent, with 
Commanders-in-chief down to second-class stokers smarting 
under a sense of unredressed grievances, is not likely to prove 
an effectual weapon of defence or offence. 

On her Navy does the Empire stand or fall. It is the bulwark 
of her strength, the defender of her honour and of her liberty. 
It behoves us therefore all to see that the instrument on which 
we rely for our very existence does not fail us in the hour of 
need, for then indeed a worse fate than even that of Prussia at 
Jena, of France at Sedan, would be ours. Let us beware then 
lest we too “ forget that the strength of the Navy is only created 
by the spirit of every individual member belonging to it.” * 


TRAFALGAR 


* The Russian Army and the Japanese War, by General Kuropatkine, vol. i. 
p. 241. 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF DOMESTIC 
SERVICE 


In view of the growing prejudice against entering domestic service, 
perhaps the most healthy occupation and the best training to fit 
young girls to be good housewives and mothers, it is surely advis- 
able that we should endeavour to arrive at the root causes of this 
prejudice. The Women’s Industrial Council has done good work 
in issuing forms both to employers and employed, for the purpose 
of recording their views as to the grievances on both sides and 
of obtaining suggestions as to remedies. The Report upon the 
result of this ‘‘ Domestic Service Inquiry ” will be awaited with 
much interest. Having assisted, to a small extent, in getting 
the forms filled up, it may be of some value to your readers if I 
put shortly before them the result of my investigations. 

I have questioned many employers and many servants during 
the past nine months, and have found a wonderful unanimity 
of opinion on both sides. Employers complain of the difficulty 
of getting truthful characters of servants from their previous 
situations. Sometimes grave faults are glossed over or evaded ; 
on the other hand, if a servant gives notice, ladies.are apt to 
exaggerate small failings and so prevent the servant from obtain- 
ing another place. An instance in point came to my notice where 
a perfectly invaluable servant lost the chance of a good situation 
because her employer, to whom she had given notice, stated, 
when asked for a reference, that this servant had “ independent 
means and was not likely to settle down in service.” The “ in- 
dependent means” consisted of a small legacy from a lady whom 
she had served and nursed devotedly for years until her death, 
and the fact that this servant had a little “ nest egg” invested 
for her old age actually stood in the way of her obtaining work. 

In my own experience I have found it advisable to pay but 
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little attention to references which may not be quite satisfactory. 
There is no perfection in this world, and the servant who is dubbed 
“ unwilling” or “ unsatisfactory” in one situation can often be 
transformed into a good worker by a little kindness and firmness. 
Employers complain that servants want more time off duty and 
will not do so much work as they used to do in past years; 
that they expect a higher standard of comfort, and will not 
remain long in one situation, but wish constantly for “a 
change.” 

The answer to all these complaints may be summed up 
very shortly. Let employers take a little more interest in 
their servants, in their individualities, in their joys and sorrows, 
in their amusements and in their love-affairs. Let them also 
expect the same interest from the servants in their employers’ 
affairs, and it will surprise them how greatly to the advantage 
of both sides this more human relationship will work. They will 
hear no more of the desire for “‘a change,” than which there is 
nothing more fatal to the real welfare of the servant, as it prevents 
the development of mutual interest. In the case of trouble 
or ill-health the servant who has only been a few months in a 
situation cannot expect, and will not receive, the same considera- 
tion from the employer as the servant who has been for years in 
the same family, and who, in most cases, will get real sympathy 
and help in time of stress, and who, when working days are over, 
receives in the majority of cases some form of pension. 

When one hears employers complain that they cannot keep 
their servants, inquiry usually shows that it is the fault of the 
employers for starting with the assumption that all servants are 
going to try to “do” them. This is absolutely fatal, because 
servants very quickly realise and resent such suspicion, and, 
like Lady Teazle, probably will not be suspected without a cause. 
When one considers the extraordinary trust often placed in 
servants, it is remarkable how seldom this confidence is abused. 
A lady’s maid is entrusted with all her lady’s jewels, lace, furs, 
and other personal property of value. The man-servant usually 
has charge of the silver and wine, the housekeeper of all stores. 
How easy for a servant to misuse this trust! The fact that 
this so seldom happens surely redounds greatly to the credit 
of servants as a class. In many households that I know 
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(including my own) nothing is ever kept locked away from 
the servants, and there has never been cause for regret. 

As regards the greater demand among servants for “‘ outings ” 
and for better conditions of food and lodging, surely these demands 
are justified. Domestic service is very monotonous, especially 
in the country, where there are few opportunities of seeing, or 
of making, friends. Even if we only look at it from a selfish 
point of view, it is in our interest to keep our servants contented, 
and to ensure good health and consequent capacity for work by 
a sufficiency of fresh air, wholesome food and sanitary rooms. 
In respect to accommodation, we have made some advance 
since the second footman was expected to sleep on the kitchen 
table, but I confess I was dismayed, when house-hunting in 
London, to see the dark and often unventilated places where 
some of the servants are still expected to sleep; many of 
these places were quite unfit for human beings. 

Judging from what servants have told me of their grievances, 
I find the chief (and a very legitimate) one is the difficulty they 
experience in getting any information about a situation before 
entering it. This presses hardly on them. A servant may give 
the greatest satisfaction and remain for years with one employer, 
but for various reasons she may sometimes have to seek a fresh 
place. She may have the best of references, but with no means 
of obtaining any information as to her future employer she enters 
into her new situation only to find perhaps that it is quite im- 
possible for her to remain. The servants may be badly treated, 
or the household may not even be respectable. She gives notice 
to leave at the end of her month, or perhaps remains for a couple 
of months. In either case it is exceedingly difficult for her to 
get another place owing to her lack of reference. Her former 
employer may be dead or abroad; in any case objection is often 
made to giving a second reference ; while the fact that the servant 
has herself given notice to her subsequent employer usually 
precludes her from obtaining a reference from that quarter— 
indeed such a short one would be of little value. 

The remedy for this particular grievance is hard to discover. 
It may be said that registry offices should find out something 
about the establishment to which they recommend a girl, but 
how is this to be done ?_ The really good employer comparatively 
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seldom uses a registry office, the upper-servants usually being 
obtained through recommendations from friends, and the under- 
servants being girls from the village, frequently daughters of 
employés, who are taken into the household and trained. Again, 
if a situation is likely to be vacant in a good house, applications 
will be received from servants in the neighbourhood, and there 
will be no necessity to apply to a registry. How, therefore, can 
a registry office learn much about any but the undesirable house- 
holds, which are constantly changing servants and applying for 
fresh ones ? The more they know of a household, the less likely 
is it to prove a good situation. 

No solution of the problem is apparent. It might help if 
ladies would invite questions from servants when engaging them, 
but servants are usually diffident, and they can hardly ask the 
mistress if she provides good food, for instance, and the mistress 
will not be likely to reply in the negative! There is an extra- 
ordinary prejudice, also, against allowing the servant, when inter- 
viewed, to see the household. Surely this is a mistake. If she 
can see her future surroundings and co-servants, she will be far 
more able to judge if she is likely to settle down with them. 
Another curious prejudice among employers is their dislike to 
engaging sisters or friends, or even a husband and wife. Such 
relations, if they desire to work together, will be more likely to 
do so satisfactorily than a number of possibly quite unsym- 
pathetic individualities jumbled together in one household. 

The question of allowing servants to see their friends and 
relations is one where real improvement could easily be 
effected. Servants lead isolated lives, especially in the country 
and in small households, and a desire for companionship and 
relaxation is not only natural but healthy. The experiment 
might be tried of allowing each servant to invite a friend to the 
house occasionally. The idea that a servant must be allowed 
no “‘ followers ”’ is barbarous and inhuman. If she is of a respon- 
sible age she knows her own affairs best; if she is young it is the 
mistress’ duty to find out if she has a young man, and if he is 
respectable and worthy of the girl they should be allowed to meet 
at proper times as a matter of course, and encouraged to save 
money with a view to marriage later on. The danger lies in the fact 
that so often they are only able to meet surreptitiously and after 
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dark. Can one wonder that trouble may result from such clandes- 
tine meetings ? If the girl is very young, and has no relatives 
living near, it is surely the mistress’ duty to have a little talk 
with her and find out if she knows the physical laws of life and 
birth, ignorance of these being a frequent cause of trouble. Mis- 
tresses should try to win the confidence of the young girls in their 
care. It is a great responsibility, and one to which sufficient 
attention is not paid, although it may well be urged that this 
individual interest is much easier to exercise in a small house- 
hold than in a large one, where there may be perhaps as many 
as twenty servants. 

A lady who is much interested in these questions discussed 
them with her housekeeper lately with a view +o allowing each 
servant to invite a friend in the evening once a month. The 
housekeeper was very sympathetic but pointed out the extreme 
difficulty of the situation, because the upper-servants would not 
like to associate with the friends or relatives of the under-servants 
and would boycott them. This class prejudice among servants 
in large houses is most difficult to combat. The lady’s maid 
would lose caste if seen out walking with the kitchen-maid, even 
though she may have a sister in that position; the cook could 
not be seen talking to the second footman, and so on. We hear 
that servants feel very acutely the manner in which trades- 
people look down upon them and decline to associate with them 
even at a village dance; but the class barrier exists among the 
servants themselves, and it appears to be quite as difficult to 
abolish. It is surely highly unreasonable, because the kitchen- 
maid in all probability some day becomes the cook, and the 
second footman some day becomes the butler or the steward. 

Social clubs for servants might work very well in towns, but 
it is doubtful if they would be of use in country districts. In 
summer the servants would be better out of doors, and in winter 
the dark, wet nights and long distances would prevent their 
being sufficiently patronised. Employers might, however, 
make more effort to allow their servants to attend local 
entertainments as a little change from the daily routine. 
When we consider how wonderfully servants will exert themselves 
when their employers have a party, or ball, or a wedding in the 
family, and what a personal pride and interest they take in the 
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success of such fétes, it should lead us to endeavour to make some 
small return to them in the shape of diversion. We all know 
the result of “all work and no play.” The proverb maintains 
its truth still, in spite of its age. 

There are certain arbitrary rules which might be reconsidered 
as being unnecessarily harsh, such as the maintenance of strict 
silence in the servants’ hall while the upper-servants are present. 
The extreme lateness of the supper hour, when the house is full, 
is also inconvenient and unhealthy. The habit of keeping the 
lady’s maid up till three or four in the morning, sometimes several 
times a week in the London season, appears unreasonable, as a 
little trouble usually gets over the difficulty of unfastening our 
own gowns for ourselves. 

There is one suggestion in the “ Domestic Service Inquiry ” 
which appears to be of a most dangerous character. It is that 
servants should live at home or in hostels and go out to daily service. 
The servants who have discussed this proposition with me are 
emphatic in their disapproval. What possible protection can 
be extended to a young girl leaving her employer’s house after 
dark, either to return home or to go to a hostel? Neither her 
employer nor her relatives know how long she spends en route 
or what acquaintances she may pick up. Apart from this grave 
danger it entails earlier rising, and in bad weather it would be 
a most unsatisfactory arrangement. If the girl were ill in a 
hostel, who would look after her 2? 

One hears a great deal of the grievances about afternoons or 
evenings “off.” No satisfactory solution will be reached 
by hard-and-fast rules on this subject; rather let us effect a 
relaxation of the~ present stringency. Club servants often 
complain that their afternoon “off” may turn out to be a 
hopelessly wet one, and they do not know what to do when 
they go out. They would give anything to stay in that day and 
do their work and so be able to have another more favourable 
opportunity. In clubs and hotels no doubt this would be difficult 
to arrange, but in private houses the method most likely to 
secure harmony is to have no definite rule at all. When there 
are guests in the house, with the consequent pressure of work, 
no “ afternoons off” can be allowed. When, on the other hand, 
the employers are absent, or for any reason there is a slack time, 
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then let the servants profit by this to the full and be out of doors 
as much as possible. If confidence is placed in them in these 
matters, the majority will not abuse it. On the contrary, 
their work will be all the better performed by reason of the 
liberty allowed in choosing their own times and methods and in 
arranging these to suit the general welfare of the household. 

There are very strong reasons why every possible encourage- 
ment should be given to girls to enter domestic service. Girls 
who are thoroughly trained are not only good housemaids, good 
kitchen-maids or good nurses, but their training is of infinite 
value from a national standpoint. They learn habits of personal 
cleanliness and neatness, punctuality, obedience, good manners, 
and general discipline. They learn various branches of house- 
work and a certain amount of hygiene as regards scrubbing, 
ventilation, preparation of food, &c. It cannot be denied that 
such knowledge forms the best possible foundation for the training 
of good wives and mothers. In the cottages one finds that the 
housewives who have been domestic servants are almost in- 
variably admirable managers of their homes and of their children, 
and if they are left widows, or otherwise cast upon their own 
resources, they can usually make a living by reverting to some 
branch of their former trade—they can take in sewing or washing, 
or go out charing or cooking, and are indeed, as a rule, in great 
demand for such jobs. 

One very serious aspect of the servant problem, which will 
have far-reaching consequences affecting the welfare of the whole 
country, is the growing dislike on the part of employers to engaging 
married servants. The importance of this short-sighted policy 
merits immediate and earnest attention. We hear the falling 
birth-rate deplored, women being accused of selfish and cowardly 
avoidance of their duties to the State, but when we see the diffi- 
culties encountered nowadays by married men-servants in obtain- 
ing situations, amounting practically to impossibility should they 
possess what are officially known as “ encumbrances,” we should 
do well to pause and consider both sides of this question. On 
the one hand, there is perhaps the difficulty of providing the 
necessary accommodation for a man with a wife and family, and 
it is argued that children running about the place are a nuisance. 
On the other hand, there is the immense advantage of having a 
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servant in whose interest it is to settle down permanently in a 
situation. He has the best incentive to sobriety and respect- 
ability and to becoming a useful member of the community, and 
we should consider how greatly respectable married servants 
add to the general welfare and morality of the neighbourhood. 

But, apart from these practical advantages, there is also the 
human side of the question. Is it right, just because it puts us 
to a little more trouble or expense in cottage accommodation, 
that we should virtually condemn large numbers of our servants 
to lives of celibacy, depriving them of the joys of home life and 
of seeing their children growing up around them? Is it wise to 
deprive the State of these valuable future citizens? Servants are 
a notably healthy class and it has already been shown that they 
are able to give their children an excellent environment. They 
are therefore specially desirable as parents for the future race, 
and yet one hears employers say that they “ will not be bothered 
with married servants on the place, if they can help it.” This 
objection appears to be peculiar to masters of households: one 
seldom hears such sentiments from mistresses, who as a rule 
fully realise the moral advantage of married servants. Let us 
endeavour to look upon this matter from a point of view at once 
more human and patriotic. 

There is a well-founded anxiety as to the effect of the Insurance 
Act upon domestic service. Many of its provisions are highly 
desirable, but it may easily lead to a less friendly relation- 
ship between mistress and servant, whereas we want, above all 
things, to increase the tie between them. So much has already 
been written on this subject that we need not go over 
old ground, and no doubt in the case of the rather forlorn 
“general” or lodging-house “ slavey” the Act may bring real 
benefit. But one aspect of the question does not appear to have 
received due consideration, and it seems of great gravity. It 
is that of those servants who are not “ good lives” and who will 
therefore become Post Office contributors. 

When engaging a servant in future, an employer will naturally 
ask in what society she is insured. What possible hope has she 
of obtaining a good situation if she admits she is a “ bad life” ? 
At the best, she must expect to get considerably lower wages, 
because the thirteen shillings yearly which her employer must 
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contribute, does not benefit her mistress except as it relieves her 
of the (voluntary) payment of doctor’s expenses. But very few 
servants average thirteen shillings annually for doctor’s fees, 
even where the mistress has hitherto paid them. As the employer 
will in future have to pay thirteen shillings annually, whether 
she engages a servant who is a good life or a bad one, it is not 
likely she will be so foolish as wilfully to choose the latter, and it 
is not difficult to foresee the practical certainty of thousands of 
good servants, who may have merely some technical disability, 
being cast adrift and obliged to seek other means of livelihood. 
Indeed, any wage-earning occupation will be affected in the same 
way by this portion of the Insurance Act. How are all those 
who are not “ good lives” to earn a living in future ? 

In concluding this article I should like to urge upon all who 
are interested in the domestic servant problem the desirability 
of fostering mutual sympathy and comradeship between employer 
and employed. The relation is one of peculiar intimacy—they 
live under the same roof for years together. Servants have often 
said tome: “‘ We don’t mind what we do, or how hard the work 
is, but we do want to feel that some one takes a little interest in 
us. We'll do anything for our employers if they will give us a 
kind word sometimes.” A little humanity works wonders, and 
the lack of it is the cause of half our “ servant troubles.” The 
remedy lies to a great extent in our own hands. Let us make 


use of it! 
Marit WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


THE WAY WE DANCE NOW 


My Dear Mr. Editor,—My niece Flavia has asked 
me to place the following very frivolous article for her, 
and though it will, I know, be only through kindness 
that you can possibiy accept wt, I thought it my duty 
to send it to you. 

Between ourselves I think that the whole thing is 
spout by its affectation, but as one of the unfortunate 
chaperons whom she drags out to dances I must allow 
that she has got her facts at least fairly accurate. I do 
not care for her style at all, however, and when she 
tells me that to be in the fashion the younger generation 
must write like that, I cannot believe that she is right. 
Stil, Sir, if you can contrive to insert tt you will 
earn the gratitude of one who is fast degenerating into 
nothing in the world but Fravia’s Aunt. 


No one who has not had the good, or perhaps evil, fortune to 
give a dance can imagine to what “ antics of agony ” this appa- 
rently simple process is capable of reducing the ordinary human 
being. The cold anticipation that the dance is bound to be a 
frost, arising from the giver’s sudden inability to conceive of 
any adequate reason why any one should ever go to a dance at 
all; the hot anticipation that by no means can the house 
hold all the people invited, and that they will therefore all accept - 
with a crushing firmness reminiscent of a steam-roller—these 
are but a few of the horrors which haunt the dance-giver with 
remorseless interchange and repetition. Now when my friends 
the Elliots decided to give their dance in June, I realised that for 
the six weeks preceding this interesting function I must abandon 
my mind wholly to them and their multitudinous and thronging 
affairs. 
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It was not, perhaps, unnatural that the first and most convul- 
sive question which shook their breasts should be that of where 
and under what roof was the dance to take place. 

It was my hostess who began the conversation in that gentle, 
logical, argumentative tone which we associate with the exposi- 
tions of a Mrs. Micawber. 

** Now if,” said she, ‘*‘ we have it at the Fitz Hotel, we shall 
pay untold sums and nobody will really know by whom the dance 
is given. On the other hand, we shall have sufficient, even ample, 
room for the whole of our acquaintance, the supper will be super- 
excellent aimost of its own accord, and we shall therefore have 
all the dancing men in London. The arrangements, too, in general 
will be so far simplified as to offer at least a possibility of our 
surviving the preliminary preparations.” 

“But mamma,” interposed Mellinda, who is my particular 
friend, “* if we have it here at home I am sure that the dance will 
go much better than at a cold and commonplace hotel, and 
everybody will have at least a vague idea who is giving it. Don’t 
let us make the fatal mistake of having it in some perfectly 
nondescript public place.” 

“* That’s just like you, Mellinda,” observed her brother Edward. 
** You appear to forget that as this house was built by one of 
Adam’s most unpromising pupils, the unpleasing fact exists 
that whereas the drawing-room is ‘ fair’ enough to ‘ outward 
view,’ its floor would unhesitatingly come down with a run if 
any of Euphelia’s weighty partners danced upon it.” 

“You might hire a house and furnish it from a cateret’s,”’ 
I suggested. 

“ That,” said Euphelia firmly, “ can, alas ! never be. Mamma 
would never survive it. Reflect for a minute, for instance, on the 
way in which all the answers to our invitations would career off 
to the house of our choice to remain perdu to all eternity in its 
letter-box; on the difficulty of furnishing it to our taste; on 
the impossibility of the supper being adequate when cooked by 
the caterer’s men in so unfriendly a kitchen! It is unthinkable.” 


But,” said Mellinda, “if we have a dance it must, I fear, 
take place somewhere. It appears as though we must either 
(1) have it at an hotel, which would ruin us ; (2) have it at a hired 
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house, which would worry us to the point of suicide ; or (3) have 
it at home, which would bring the house down.” 

“Do you think, perhaps,” murmured Clorin, “ that some 
of our acquaintance would be idiotic enough to lend us their 
house ? ” 

‘Don’t you hope it, my ingenuous young friend,”’ answered 
Edward in a tone of despairing disillusionment. 

‘“‘T am sure that no one would,” said Euphelia, “ and could 
we indeed afford the certain rupture of what must have been 
a close friendship? As a matter of fact, I believe that every 
single person we know who has got a room big enough is also 
engaged in this unholy enterprise, and I think that we should 
beat ourselves in vain against their adamantine front doors 
were we to crave entrance upon so sinister an errand.” 

“No,” said our hostess. ‘“‘I am reluctantly led to believe 
that Mellinda is right. We must face either financial ruin, the 
collapse of the house, or the dread possibility of suicide through 
worry. Choose, children, which shall it be.” 

Here the debate broke up in confusion, and when, half an 
hour later, I departed, nothing had been settled, though the 
general opinion appeared to be that the dance could not by 
any possibility be given at all. 

I went to see the Elliots as soon after lunch next day as I 
possibly could. I beheld them immersed in a sea of almanacs, 
battling with a turbulent ocean of newspapers, and rivalling the 
melancholy or abrupt cries of tempest-loving birds by the short 
extracts which they occasionally read from the social columns 
of the newspapers with an intonation as despairing as the note 
of the kestrel. 

*“* How would the fifth do? ” 

“One of the principal dance hostesses for next month,” 
chanted Mellinda, “is Lady Kew, who is giving a large dance 
at the Fitz Hotel on June 5, on the occasion of the début of her 
second daughter, the Hon. Hortensia Gardens.” 

“* Why not the third ? ” ventured Clorin. 

“Why not? Because it’s a Sunday, you silly ass,” observed 
Edward, whose temper seemed to be growing somewhat short. 
He was sitting on a distant sofa with his back to the company 
and an expression of gloomy aloofness in his shoulders and the 
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back of his head—the only portions of his person which he dis- 
played. 

** Well, why not one day in the week which begins on the 
seventeenth?” said Mellinda, struck with a brilliant notion. 
some inscrutable reason there is not one single dance down for 
that particular week. It would be splendid to be in so glorious 
an isolation.” 

** Ascot, juggins,” observed the misanthrope over his shoulder. 
*‘There’d be no lack of glorious isolation, as you call it. We 
should have the complete show to ourselves, which is hardly my 
idea of a cheerful dance.” 

** Well, children, I think that perhaps Thursday, 7th, would 
be rather a good day,” said Lady Elliot. 

“The Morning Post is under your feet, my dear Edward. 
Just look and see if you can detect anything on that night in its 
prophetic and veracious columns.” 

There proved, however, to be no dance of importance, and 
even Edward was roused from his apathy at this fortunate 
chance. 

“But,” said I, at last able to get in my word, “ when I last 
was here the place was not even settled and the very dance almost 
despaired of. Inform me, I beg, by what happy interposition of 
circumstances you have been enabled to proceed so far in your 
quest as to settle the very date.” 

“* Nothing could be easier,” replied Euphelia, “‘ for at a ball 
that same evening Fate, in a flash of illumination, vouchsafed to 
make a path clear to our troubled feet. Whom should I meet 
but Clarissa Gardens. To her sympathetic ear I confided all our 
griefs, and she told me of a charming house near Hyde Park 
Corner which is being let for dances this year. They themselves 
heard of it too late. We went to see it this morning. The Destinies 
being propitious, we found that it was at present free for the 
whole of the beginning of June, and this evening we telephone 
to say upon which night we shall want it.” 

“When your father comes home from the House—he said he 
should be back to dinner—we will tell him what we have 
settled ; and as there can be no possible objection to that date 
we will now compose the invitation card and write our order to the 
stationer.” 
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Thus satisfactorily were time and place settled and the Elliot 
family dispersed, feeling that the worst was over. 

Little did they know! I had been through it before, and the 
dark shadow of the struggle which was to come lay black across 
my path. 


How many a dance of choicest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 


Verily the dances that have not been given far outnumber those 
that have blossomed to their fulfilment, and it is but a tithe of 
the dances of the world that have passed beyond their projection. 
But how should we deem it could be otherwise when we consider 
the multitudes of those accidents which must render the supreme 
consummation impossible. Some lonely mariner returning with 
his frail barque from the furthest Hebrides may, almost before 
he is aware of the plague’s proximity, contract the deadly bacillus 
of the measles. The mariner conveys it to the priestess of the 
Foreign Office telephone, she to the irate clerk who inquires why 
during long hours he has been cut off from communication 
with the outer world, and he—miserable wretch—comes out 
with a slight but unmistakable rash six days before his mother’s 
dance. Or perchance it is an aunt, so mad these many years 
that the eye of man has not rested upon her hygienically clad 
form or upon her wild prophetic eye, who at last falls a victim to 
her favourite diet for gout in the system, and by her tactless 
demise blasts the fair promise of her niece’s dance. Or perhaps— 
but enough. The theme is of a tragical aspect, and we dare probe 
no furt!... down its dark and despairing declivity. 

In turning over a diary that I contrived to keep about this 
time, I find the following entries as to the Elliots on the days 
immediately succeeding my last visit. I really went to see them 
very often about this time, my motives a blend of friendly helpful- 
ness and extreme curiosity as to how this ingenious but somewhat 
inexperienced family would get on with their multitude of 
complicated preparations. 


Monday. The Elliot family appear to be dividing all the! work of the dance 
into departments. Mellinda dealing with the problems of the supper in the 
spirit of a conscientious dormouse laying in winter provisions for its Mamma, 
Shall they have Guzzard? Or on the other hand Bunter? Estimates. 

Tuesday. Edward much perturbed to-day. A musician who really wanted 
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Euphelia contrived (aided no doubt by a spleenish sylph) to get him by mistake 
upon the telephone. Edward could not hear his name, and the creature—who 
would try to give him a message—endeavoured to explain that it signified 
“like butterflies before they turned into themselves.” The affair remains 
shrouded in mystery. - 

Wednesday. To-day Mellinda is suffering the tortures of a treble indecision, 
Rumpelstiltskins has appeared as ‘‘Third Caterer.” Euphelia’s musician turns 
out to be Grubbs—no less. He is to play on the seventh. But I don’t think 
much of his natural history. 


Thursday. Lady Elliot has begun upon the lists of proposed dinner-givers. 
She sits with two or three lists constantly before her, marking a large capital D 
against the names of her favourite acquaintance. 

I was away from Saturday to Monday, but on Tuesday morn- 
ing I went to see how the dance progressed. The family was for 
some inscrutable reason assembled in the dining-room, to this 
day I cannot say why: Edward sitting at the dining-table with 
a list and a pencil before him, Lady Elliot at a distant bureau, 
Mellinda standing at a side table softly grumbling to herself as 
she tried to balance three exasperating peonies in a shallow 
Japanese bowl, and Euphelia and Clorin standing in a window 
trying to decipher some document of more than usual obscurity 
of purpose. 

“My dear Flavia,” said Lady Elliot with drawn intensity, 
“‘ what do thirty-five, ninety-five, fifteen, and eighty-two make 
added together ? ” 

To gain time I affected not to have comprehended her ques- 
tion. A miserable subterfuge. She repeated it. 

“Let me see,” said I, “ about two hundred and thirty, I 
should think.” 

“* Then, Edward,” said Lady Elliot, “ with the list which you 
have before you, and excluding the lists which Mrs. Macallen 
and Lady Mount Cammel are going to send, we shall have, roughly, 
two hundred and thirty men. Surely even you think that this 
will be enough ? ” 

“* Well, mother, candidly I don’t. To instance only Mrs. Willy 
Montpellier’s list which you gave me. I have gone through it 
roughly, and I have found—let me see—the names of no less 
than one, two, three people who are actually dead and buried, 
besides lots who are too old and don’t dance now. You'll find 
that most of the men on these lists are as dead as door-nails and 
have been for years. I shouldn’t depend too much upon them, 
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Now you know almost all the girls yourself, and at any rate we 
may assume that not more than, say, 1 per cent. of them will 
be actually defunct by the time the dance takes place. Therefore 
you ought to subtract 5 per cent. more for this cause alone on 
the men’s lists for ‘ unavoidably prevented’ than on the girls’, 
and so——” 

““ My dear Edward,” interrupted his mother, “ if you calcu- 
late it in percentages I shall have to be removed straight to an - 
asylum. There is, however, one list, by the way, to which your 
figures do not apply, and that list is our own. Mellinda, you had 
our list last. What has become of it ?” 

But here the telephone bell rang, and Mellinda, who was in 
ardent correspondence with a caterer, sprang to the instrument 
in the hope of hearing the mellifluous voice of this merchant. 
She returned, however, in a moment,and, with a commiserating 
look at her sister, exclaimed in hurried and oppressed tones, 
“ Kuphelia, it is the fatal Grubbs.” 

Euphelia went out into the dimness of the hall. There was a 
pause in the conversation, and we could hear Euphelia through 
the open door wrestling with some unimaginable horror. 

“ But it was perfectly clear, I think, in my letter.—Are you 
sure that itis not the other people ?—No, no, my letter was type- 
written, it couldn’t have been that.—If you will just refer to it— 
Well, of course, Herr Grubbs, if it is impossible I am afraid that 
there is no more to be said, but I am afraid it is, as a matter of 
fact, rather inconvenient for us.—No, I fear that we cannot 
possibly change. Good-bye,” and we heard her put back the 
receiver decisively. She returned, her face expressive of baffled 
annoyance. 

“Grubbs must be feeble-minded,” she observed with some 
heat. “‘ The fatuous juggins declares that he has made a mistake 
in the date, and that he cannot possibly play for us on the seventh 
because he is already playing for some one else—has, in fact, 
been engaged for that particular night for months. Idiot! Not 
only did I write to him, but he rang me up to confirm the day, 
and Clorin and I have just been struggling with a letter of his 
in which he again confirms it. He must be totally imbecile. I 
must now ring up Chippi at once. I do hope that he may be 
free. I shouldn’t think that there is a chance of it. Whom do 
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you think that we had better try next if Chippi cannot come, 
Flavia ?” 

I replied that there were several other people who were very 
passable, if not even better than Grubbs, but that I advised her 
to try Chippi first. So she departed on her mission, shutting the 
door behind her so that we might not disturb the solemnity of 
her conversation with the great man by the audible frivolity of 
our remarks. 

“Poor Euphelia,’ murmured Clorin, voicing the general 
opinion. 

“There is one thing,” said Lady Elliot, “about these lists 
which we have not considered, and that is what proportion of 
men and girls already on the lists will be brought by people in 
their dinner-parties. If we are not a little careful we shall, it 
appears to me, in many cases count the same individual twice.” 

“What is worse,” observed Edward, “is that I don’t see how 
it is to be dealt with until you can induce the dinner-party givers 
to send you in lists of the persons whom they have bidden.” 

‘And that won’t be for ages,” remarked Clorin. 

“We must, I suppose, allow for this species of double counting 
by asking more people in all,” said Lady Elliot. 

“T am reluctantly led to suppose so,” answered Edward, and 
they both plunged again into the intricacies of the lists. Euphelia 
came back in a minute or two. 

“Well, my dear, did you get him ?” asked Lady Elliot. 

“I think so,” said Euphelia. ‘He is coming round to see us 
about it on Friday between twelve and one.” 

“He really is the most shocking snob,” said Edward. ‘“ Do 
you know why I believe he is coming to see us himself ? To see 
if we are ‘the right sort of people. If he don’t approve of our 
style of establishment he will find himself unable to play on that 
particular Thursday.” 

“Do you think,” said Clorin, ‘‘ that we could induce one of 
the under-housemaids to open the door to him? It would be so 
glorious to see his face when it had happened. We could have 
our most disreputable clothes on and see him in your sitting- 
room, Mellinda.” 

* Clorin,” said Mellinda in a menacing tone, ‘“‘ what was that 
you said about my sitting-room? My apartment is probably 
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the most elegant and beautiful in the house, so don’t forget it, 
my young and unattractive friend.” 

The discussion here ended in a heated controversy between 
Clorin and Mellinda, and in the course of about half an hour I 
departed. 

To my journal again. How pleasing is this prolonged contem- 
plation of my own past industry ! 


Tuesday. The Elliots decide to have a dinner-party themselves. Agonised 
by the problem of whether it should take place at the hireling or at home. The 
lists become acute. Mental arithmetic. 

Wednesday. How many extra men should be asked for the seventh? This is the 
question which to-day chiefly agitated the Elliots. Euphelia modest in her 
figure, Edward still haunted by the number of the dead. Old Lady Gruffian’s 
advice not to ask too many extra is 1 am sure sound. Renewed problem of the 
dinners. 

Thursday. Mellinda to-day took me to see the house. Were both appalled 
by the badness of the floor. What is to be done to it? 

Friday. To-day I went down into the country to play golf and so did not see 
the Elliots. Surely it was to-day that Chippi was to come. Was that bright 
being faithful to his tryst, I wonder ? 


On Sunday I got a letter from Mellinda. It can be imagined 
with what an eager emotion I opened it, for I was sensible from 
the date on which it reached me that it must contain an account 
of the visit of Chippi. It ran thus: 


Lerrer From ELLIOT TO HER FRIEND FLAVIA 


Dearest Fiavia,—Yesterday had you asked of me if I had any pretensions to 
be what Goldsmith calls “a young woman of fashion ” I should have told you that 
to appear in that capacity was my favourite London recreation. To-day I am 
crushed to the earth and feel myself to be the most rustic nymph in the town. 
“ And what,” my solicitous friend will inquire, “can have wrought this pitiful 
change in the commonly lively spirits of my Mellinda?” Dearest Flavia, Chippi 
has paid us his promised visit. He arrived at a quarter past one o’clock, attired 
in the chastest braided cutaway conceivable, and oh Jupiter, in what an 
enormous car. Chippi was obliging enough to shake hands with us all when 
he entered, and when Mamma motioned him to a seat he sat down, hat in hand, 
and, with the indifferentest air, fell to studying the prints upon the walls. His 
demands for an exorbitant rate of payment delivered in this negligent manner 
were, however, remarkable for their persistence, and when at last Mamma and 
Euphelia imagined that a settlement had been arrived at, he revealed that he 
himself would be able to attend our dance for but a fraction of the evening, as 
he had a private engagement, and was also conducting for the Duchess of 
Gromboulia at the Fitz. 

I fear that we were weak enough not to insist upon a material reduction 
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under the circumstances, but made light of his proposed absence. Alas! it was 
but the petty spite of spirits crushed to atoms. Your Mellinda ventured to 
propose to him that a certain favourite air of hers should be played by his men. 
His reply was that his men never played that air now, it was quite gone out of 
the taste. Still, if desired Euphelia later observed that she would like the 
musicians to arrive at 10.15 in order that they might actually take up their instru- 
ments at 10.30. He replied that it was not at all usual, but that of course no desire 
expressed by a lady could be disregarded by any but a boor, and that her wish 
should therefore be acceded to. At last all the arrangements being completed, 
and after he had sampled our small talk and apparently found it insipid in the 
highest degree, he rose and departed, leaving us to recover as best we might. 
My sensibility will, I fear, not enable me to rise superior to so vexatious an 
incident for full a thousand years. 
Ever thy affectionate friend and companion, 
Extior. 
P.S.—I have been steeping myself in the Jdler lately. Perhaps you may 
have observed that it has slightly influenced my epistolary style. M. E. 


I returned to London on Monday, and as I was driving out 
to lunch that day whom should I overtake but Edward. Dis- 
covering that our destinations were the same—we were both 
lunching with Mrs. Beaulieu—I picked him up, and of course my 
first inquiry was about the dance. 

“T think everything is going on exceedingly well, except— 
and it is indeed a black exception—that my odious parent (I 
need not say that I refer to my father) has utterly refused to look 
after the wine, cigars and cigarettes, and that that most unattrac- 
tive job is to fall to my share. I am frightfully ignorant about 
champagne, and if all is not well that same parent will rag me 
most horribly. CigarsI do know about, but, Flavia, how many 
of them ought I to allow to each man who has been invited ? 
You see, they won’t all come. And then cigarettes—that was 
fairly close for a skiddy day.” 

“Well,” said I, “how many do you yourself smoke at a 
dance ? You might allow about that amount and take a little 
more than half the caterer’s figures. Very few girls smoke at 
dances.” 

** But then lots of men smoke much more than I do, and I 
suppose that some smoke less. Still, P’ll try to work it out as we 
go. Ten and ten make——” 

But fortunately at that moment we arrived at our destination, 
and our reasons remained unshaken by these abstruse problems. 
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I find that my journal again serves me for the succeeding 
days. 


Tuesday. The Elliots have decided to temper the caterer with their own 
furniture. Went to help Euphelia and Miss Burns with the lists. They are 
still adding and subtracting. 

Wednesday. To-day to Kent for a Red Cross field-day. Stayed the night. 
Telegram from the Elliots just as I was arresting “arterial hemorrhage from 
wound in elbow”; opened it as soon as tourniquet was tight enough to cause my 
Territorial sensible discomfort. 

“ Could we count on you for six more girls and ten more men?” Why ?—in 
the name of Terpsichore! Why not just four more men ? 

Thursday. This day week is the day of the Elliots’ dance. Went to see them. 
They have tried in vain to explain the telegram, It was a question of accounts, 
but is not to be comprehended. 

Friday. The Elliots are suffering from too many men. 

Saturday. Too many girls. 

Monday. Numbers all beautifully in proportion. Self-congratulations on 
the part of the Elliots. 

Tuesday. Twice as many people accepted as they meant to have, A 
probable consequence of adding a quantity of girls one day and a host of men 
the next. 

Wednesday. Went to see the Elliots. They feel, I think, that the time for 
action has gone by except with regard to the caterer. Edward almost morose 
with worry over the champagne; Euphelia and Mellinda dealing rather severely 
with the florist, who declares confidently that nothing will look “light” without 
smilax. ‘‘ Why should fiowers look ‘light,’ in the name of Proserpine?” de- 
mand Euphelia and Mellinda with some truth. “And if they were meant to 
be hidden in a fuzz-bush, why did Nature endow them with outlines? ” All this 
very gently but firmly explained to the florist. 


At about half-past six on Thursday Mellinda rang me up 
on the telephone. “No less than two estimable persons have 
written to say that they cannot bring their parties. Flavia, I 
cannot tell you what a relief this has proved. We have accreted 
such an enormous number of stray and extraneous persons in 
these last fatal days, vast numbers of deserving girls and ‘men 
in nations, and I am solemnly convinced that they will all come. 
We with difficulty restrained Chlorin from telephoning to the 
people who cannot grace our festal floor to assure them of how 
delighted we had been to receive their letters.” 

“Ts everything quite finished at the house now ?” I asked. 

“The preparations are verily accomplished, down to the 
setting up for the last time of the most obstreperous iris upon 
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the dining-table or the convenient disposition of the ultimate pair 
of sitting-out chairs. A great peace has descended upon the house, 
though it is but the hush before a storm. Truly now that I 
regard the face of the dial I perceive that the hour fast approaches 
when thy Mellinda must attend the bath, her mamma having 
decreed that, having bathed, she should repose herself awhile 
upon her couch.” 

“Tf you knew how difficult it was to hear you on this telephone 
when you talk such inconceivable rot, you would ‘Cease your 
babbling, Minion.’ ” 

“T say, Flavia, seriously, do you think that as a matter of fact 
any one will come to the dance at all? It all seems so peaceful. 
When one comes to think of it, I really hardly know why any one 
should. Why should people come to a strange, half-empty house 
and hang about for hours in the dead of the night, and whilst they 
get sleepier and sleepier ? The thing is absurd. Of course, every 
one will go to bed instead. Why shouldn’t they ? I expect that 
the musicians have by now been struck by the futility of the plan, 
and I should not think that they will appear. I suppose that we 
shall have to sit up a little for form’s sake. When the people 
who are dining with you have gone home you might just come 
round and see us at the house if you are not too tired. We sKall, 
I should think, be quite alone. But I suppose that one must behave 
just as if there was really going to be a dance, so I will go and 
rest dutifully.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Mellinda. Yes, you are right. You must go through 
with the farce. I should behave just as if there was really going 
to be a dance. I will come round and see you in any case.” 

Daily Mail. 

Lady Elliot gave a very successful dance last night at House, 
dancing being kept up until a late hour. The hostess wore grey brocade, 
while Miss Elliot was in white tulle with blue ribbons, and Miss M, Elliot in 


apple-green chiffon. Both the Miss Elliots’ gowns were made in a quaint Early 
Victorian style. 

Amongst those bringing parties were the Duchess of St. Wasps, Viscountess 
Kew, Lady Anne Partlett, Lady Ducansborough, Lady Purlbrook-Rusticer, 
Judith Lady Mount Carmel, Hon. Mrs. Willy Montpellier, Hon. Mrs. Parterre, 
Mrs. Peron, Mrs. James Macallen, and Mrs. Bobbie Fortescue. 


“I wonder who had that put in,” said I, handing the news- 
paper to my mamma. _ AMABEL STRACHEY. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, October 8, 1912. 


WiruIn a week after this is printed—to be exact, on November 6 
—the result of the Presidential election will be known, as polling 
takes place the day before and by midnight the verdict will be 
returned, unless the election “ goes to the House,” and in that 
case it will be months before a decision is reached. There are 
many people who believe that no candidate will receive a majority 
of the electoral votes, and the House of Representatives will be 
required to elect the President, as the Constitution provides 
when no candidate can claim a majority. This, however, is not 
the general opinion. In view of the short time that will elapse 
between the publication of this article and the election it would 
be foolish to indulge in prediction, and all that seems necessary 
is to record the prevailing impression at this time, which, if correct, 
may show that the public is sometimes able to sense what is 
about to happen, and if wrong will show how very little the 
public knows of the things in which it is vitally concerned. 

From all that can be gathered, the country has accepted as 
a fore-ordained conclusion the election of Governor Woodrow 
Wilson. Neither President Taft nor Mr. Roosevelt has openly 
admitted his defeat, but both have squinted at it; and it is 
current gossip both expect Governor Wilson’s election and will 
find compensation in second place, although within the last few 
days Mr. Taft’s hopes have risen. The bulk of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
followers show much more confidence in his success than do 
Mr. Taft’s adherents, who are dispirited and see little to give 
them encouragement. Because of the division in the Republican 
party it is practically impossible for either the President or 
Mr. Roosevelt to be elected, unless Mr. Roosevelt’s strength has 
been greatly over-estimated, and in that case Mr. Taft might 
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pull through by a narrow squeak; or unless Mr. Roosevelt is 
very much stronger than has generally been believed and polls 
not only a majority of the Republican votes but also a consider- 
able percentage of the Democratic. Mr. Roosevelt’s strength is 
an unknown quantity, but so far as can be ascertained he has 
not made heavy inroads into the Democratic ranks. All the 
reports that have come to Democratic headquarters indicate a 
party solidarity such as has not been known for a score of years, 
and it is the general belief that a great many Republicans will 
this year vote for Governor Wilson. If the President and 
Mr. Roosevelt split the Republican vote and Governor Wilson 
holds the normal Democratic vote, even if he receives no 
Republican accessions, then Governor Wilson must be elected, 
and that, I repeat, is the popular belief at the present time. 

Mr. Taft will be reasonably satisfied if he can put Mr. Roosevelt 
out of the running. Mr. Taft, of course, would like to be elected, 
but failing that he wants to see Mr. Roosevelt so far in the rear 
that on the morning after election Mr. Roosevelt will be made to 
appear ridiculous; while Mr. Roosevelt will be equally well 


satisfied if Mr. Taft is the worst-defeated candidate for the 


Presidency in American history. While there is general agree- 
ment as to Governor Wilson’s place in the race, there is no 
agreement as to the other candidates, as the friends of both are 
confident that the other is not a factor in the contest. Mr. 
Roosevelt has termed the President “‘a dead cock in the pit,” 
and Mr. Taft has retorted that Mr. Roosevelt’s party has not 
been created as a matter of principle, “but merely to gratify 
personal ambition and vengeance.” ‘Fortunately,’ he told an 
audience, “there is not the slightest chance of the success of 
the third party,” and then he showed the fear he has of Mr. 
Roosevelt running second by urging Republicans not to vote the 
“* Democratic ticket in order to defeat Mr. Roosevelt. Men who 
do this will act most blindly, for their votes, although unnecessary 
to defeat Mr. Roosevelt, will aid the cause of the Democracy.” 
Naturally Mr. Taft wants his vote to be as large as possible, and 
if Republicans vote for Governor Wilson to ensure the defeat of 
Mr. Roosevelt (and that is what a great many Republicans say 
they will do so as to take no chances), Mr. Taft will appear to 
be much weaker than he really is. It is not unlikely this may 
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happen, as there are undoubtedly many Republicans who will 
vote for Governor Wilson, just as in 1896 many Democrats 
voted for Mr. McKinley because they regarded Mr. Bryan as 
too dangerous a man to be entrusted with the Presidency. There 
are too many “ifs” for any one to feel certain whether Mr. Taft 
will command a larger vote than Mr. Roosevelt. 


I have once or twice referred to Mr. Taft’s ill luck, which has 
consistently pursued him almost from the first day he entered 
the White House, and he is still its victim. It is an axiom in 
American politics that the President who is a candidate for 
re-election always profits by good times, and nothing is so certain 
to bring good times as bounteous crops. This year the crops 
are bumpers, prices are high, and some £2,200,000,000 will be 
added to the country’s wealth when the harvests are gleaned, 
and the effect of this is seen in the expansion of business, the 
increased production of iron and steel, and a demand for labour 
that keeps pace with the supply. In normal times these things 
would contribute largely to Mr. Taft’s success and make his 
re-election almost certain, for the business man as well as the 
labouring man does not want to take any chances with prosperity 
by changing administration and risking tariff and other adverse 
legislation. All these things, however, count for little in Mr. 
Taft’s favour because of the division in the party ranks, and if 
he is defeated he will be the only President, I think, who did not 
profit by prosperity. 

No matter who is elected there is a general belief that the 
United States is in for good times after the election. The business 
world has made up its mind that the tariff must be lowered, and 
the fear of a lower tariff is no longer what it once was. There 
will, of course, be some disturbance pending the adoption of 
the new schedules, but the effect will not be nearly so severe as 
it would have been a few years ago, and after the new rates have 
been adopted business will readily adjust itself to new conditions. 
American manufacturers are largely extending their foreign trade, 
and any reduction in the tariff that will throw the American 
market open to foreign competition will make the American 
manufacturer reduce the cost of production and increase his 
output, thus creating a still further surplus for export, which he 
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can afford to dump in Europe for the sake of keeping his works 
going under the most favourable and economical conditions. 
The farmer, of course, with his huge crops and high prices, is 
stuffed with money; the cotton mills are more prosperous than 
they have been for many years; there is a shortage of coal, not 
because production has decreased but because consumption has 
outstripped the capacity of the mines to meet the demand owing 
to a scarcity of labour; and coal, it is reported, is more profitable 
to producers than it has been for the last three years; there is 
great activity on the part of buyers of iron and steel, and prices 
are advancing and profits correspondingly increasing. In fact, 
from all parts of the country comes the same story of furnace 
fires glowing and mills and factories overburdened with orders 
and still better things looked for after the election. The only 
fly in the ointment is the high cost of living and the constant 
demand of labour for higher wages. There is nothing to indicate 
any reduction in the cost of commodities, and this is a burden 
every one feels, but it presses with less severity on the working 
man than it does on the professional and salary-earning class, for 
the working man’s wages have about kept level with the increasing 
price of provisions and clothing, while the salaries of clerks and 
the earnings of the great middle class generally have not measurably 
increased during the last few years, or since the cost of living 
began to go up. 


In view of the present prosperity and the even greater that 
is to come, it seems more than passing strange that perhaps at 
least one half of the people in the United States should be dis- 
contented and crying for a change and willing to sanction any 
experiment in the belief that it will alter human nature. Americans, 
not the half crying for a change but the other half, have been 
interested and more or less amused at the diagnosis of foreign 
political doctors, who, evidently believing that distance lends 
clearness to vision, have been able to put their finger on the 
disease that has baffled the skill of the most experienced native 
observer. Thus Signor Guglielmo Ferraro, the distinguished 
Italian historian, whose personal knowledge of America is no 
greater than that of any other intelligent man who has spent a 
few weeks in a foreign country, in an article that has been much 
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quoted in this country, finds that “the masses on the other side 
of the Atlantic seem now attracted by the ideal of moral purity. 
The preponderating part of moral questions in the Presidential 
campaign is the chief feature of the Presidential election.” In 
America, he says, the masses “ are now enthusiastically welcoming 
the idea of purity in national life.” With that as a thesis it 
is, of course, easy for Ferraro to — the strength of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s party. 

From one of the greatest historians of Europe to a writer_of 
the daily press whose name means nothing to the reader of this 
or any other European publication is a far cry, and yet out of 
the mouths of babes shall come wisdom, and the inconspicuous 
may sometimes teach the great. In a syndicate article published 
by the managers of Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign designed to show 
the reason why the masses are supporting him, there is described 
how a “scrub lady” (Anglicé charwoman; but no good Demo- 
cratic American would ever call a woman a woman when by any 
stretch of the imagination there is an opportunity to term her 
a “lady ’’) timidly asked another lady to give her a Bull Moose 
pin, which is the emblem of the new party. The second lady 
graciously consented and—but let me quote. 

“‘ Are you for the new party ?” she asked. 

“Well, sure,” said the scrub lady. “I’m fur it, I read about 
it. It’s fur me. That’s why I’m fur it.” 

There does not appear much in that reply to suggest,“ the 
ideal of moral purity,” but rather the same sort of sordid but 
very human sentiment that makes a great many of the male 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom at the present time “ fur” 
Mr. Lloyd George because Mr. Lloyd George is “fur” them. 
It is quite natural for a “scrub lady,” or the man that works 
the lift, or, for that matter, nine-tenths of the men and women 
who have to work for a living, and whose hours are long and labour 
hard and wages not excessive should be “fur” any man or any 
party that promises something, immaterial what, but something 
that seems to offer a betterment of conditions or that would make 
life easier. From the wealth of his historical knowledge Signor 
Ferraro will remember when the people of Rome were “fur” 
their emperors because their emperors were “fur” them and 
showed their affection with bread and the circus; and he will 
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recall similar instances in other countries, from a time even 
before the Roman Empire until the present day, when lavish 
promises on the part of rulers or statesmen resulted in drawing 
to their support the masses represented by the “ scrub ladies.” 
One need not, however, rake over ancient history to find the 
exact parallel. I was a personal observer of the first campaign 
made by Mr. Bryan, only sixteen years ago, and then as to-day 
it was the “ideal” that made Mr. Bryan such a commanding 
figure in politics. Mr. Bryan preached morality and denounced 
the iniquity of wealth; he was the champion of the people 
against the privileged class; he demanded reforms because 
reforms were to bring prosperity and contentment to the masses, 
who were neither prosperous nor contented, and who got very 
little out of life except hardship and suffering. No one will 
question Mr. Bryan’s sincerity, no one will challenge the benefits 
that would have followed had his reforms been the remedy he 
believed they were; but no one will say that the masses who 
supported Mr. Bryan were inspired by ideality. They were 
practical, intensely practical, full of the selfishness that goes to 
make up the ordinary man and woman, and especially the man 
and woman who have always had to work hard for scant returns. 
Mr. Bryan practically said, ‘Elect me and the world will be 
better.’ Mr. Bryan’s supporters interpreted that declaration, 
“* By your election we shall be better off,’ and each man saw in 
it a personal application; so much so, in fact, that when Mr. 
Bryan talked about free silver, the majority of his audiences 
believed that silver was really going to be made free to them, 
that by some sort of magic silver money, which was the only 
money most of them knew, was to be theirs by right, or was to 
be made so much easier to get that the great struggle would 
be over. 


The mental attitude of to-day is not very different from what 
it was sixteen years ago. There is still the same almost childish 
belief in the magic of government; the same confidence in the 
fairy-like power of government to turn pumpkins into glass 
coaches and mice into cream-coloured horses with long tails. If 
a man, a candidate for the Presidency or any other office, were 
to tell an audience that if the people elect him he will wave his 
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hand and turn the trust ogre into a quiet and inoffensive citizen 
humbly asking to be permitted to work twelve hours a day for a 
pound a week, he would be pelted off the stage; but when a 
candidate says, ‘“‘ Elect me and I’ll pass an Act of Congress and 
the things you now complain of will no longer vex you,” the 
absurdity or impossibility of making that promise good does not 
appeal to the audience. Somebody ought to go out and slay the 
Trust ogre, that every one agrees, and here is a valiant champion 
confident of victory, and all he asks from the people is such a 
trifling thing as a sword. It is not the “ideal of moral purity ” 
that makes the people rush to find the sword, but the knowledge 
that the Trust ogre has been a confounded nuisance and if he is 
disposed of they will be saved a great deal of annoyance, or at 
least they think they will. Three acres and a cow is a good 
enough election cry, but it has no ideality. Better than that is 
to promise the ideal that will pay a practical dividend. In 
Mexico at the present time there is a President who promised 
the people that if the former President was turned out he would 
satisfy their just grievances by compelling the great landed 
proprietors to divide up their estates so that every person might 
own a little patch of ground; and having been elected on that 
platform he finds it difficult to carry out his reform, and his 
friends say he rashly promised too much because he is an idealist. 
That is the weakness of most idealists, who are as reckless with 
their promises as the spendthrift is with his coin, and the creditors 
of both have to take their pay in disappointment. 


Nothing more strikingly reveals how the present state of 
politics has “‘ arrayed brother against brother” than the position 
taken by Senator Lodge in opposing the election of and the 
policies advocated by Mr. Roosevelt. For many years Mr. Lodge 
has been Mr. Roosevelt’s most intimate friend, they collaborated 
in the writing of history, it was largely owing to Mr. Lodge’s 
influence that President McKinley appointed Mr. Roosevelt 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and when Mr. Roosevelt was 
President Mr. Lodge was his recognised spokesman in the Senate 
and occupied a more intimate and confidential relation than any 
other man. In view of this relation Mr. Lodge felt he had a 
right to know Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions regarding the nomina- 
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tion and was assured by Mr. Roosevelt he would not be a candidate, 
and no man was more surprised than Mr. Lodge when last February 
Mr. Roosevelt announced his candidacy in opposition to the 
President. Owing to his friendship with Mr. Roosevelt and the 
regard he had for Mr. Taft, Mr. Lodge took no part in the pre- 
convention contest and refused to go to the convention as a 
delegate, but now that Mr. Roosevelt is a candidate and is trying 
to destroy the Republican party it has been impossible for Mr. 
Lodge to maintain his neutral attitude, and in presiding over the 
Massachusetts Republican convention three days ago he said, 
“T am loyal to the Republican party at this juncture because I 
believe that its success was never more important to the people 
of the United States than now. The duty is imperative to the 
conscientious man to stand by the party in which he believes, at 
any cost of personal sacrifice, and not fling away the obligations 
of a lifetime for any merely personal reasons.” Mr. Lodge was 
particularly severe in attacking one of the main planks of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s platform, the recall of judges. ‘“‘Those who now 
assail the courts,’ Mr. Lodge said, “‘ would drag Justice from her 
high throne in the courtroom and put her on the streets to solicit 
support from the passions of men, to which she will then become 
at once the victim and the toy.” 

In the present cabinet are three men who were members of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet, Secretaries Knox, Meyer and Wilson; 
another member, Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of War, was Mr. 
Roosevelt's candidate for Governor of New York two years ago 
when he fought the Old Guard and was defeated; Mr. Hitchcock, 
the Postmaster-General, was selected by Mr. Roosevelt to take 
charge of Mr. Taft’s pre-convention campaign in 1908; Mr. Fisher, 
the Secretary of the Interior, was a strong Roosevelt supporter 
before he entered the cabinet by Mr. Taft’s appointment. All 
these men are now opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, and so are such 
leading members of Congress as Senators Lodge and Crane (the 
latter was invited by Mr. Roosevelt to be his campaign manager 
in 1904, but declined); Penrose and many others in the Upper 
House; ex-Speaker Cannon and other members of equal promi- 
nence in the House. In the event of Mr. Roosevelt’s election a 
new set of men would replace those who were formerly his 
intimates, and the men who were once foremost in their support 
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of his policies in Congress would, it is to be presumed, join hands 
with the Democrats in opposing nearly every measure he advocates. 


Is Democracy a failure ? It is a question that has often been 
asked and satisfactorily settled in the minds of some persons, 
although the average American is convinced Democracy is a 
success even although it may at times reveal its weakness. Still, 
recent events have rather tended to show that when the people 
are given their head and the bosses or leaders are scrapped the 
result is less satisfactory than might be wished. 

Bosses not being in favour at the present time, and this being 
an age of “the rule of the people,” the convention called to 

nominate a Progressive candidate for Governor of New York 
was advertised as an “ unbossed”” convention, and the delegates 
were to be permitted a free choice to express their preference. 
There was the usual contest between rival candidates, and then 
it remained for an unknown but flamboyant person with a loud 
voice to break the deadlock and stampede the convention for 
the nominee. Fortunately the stampede was headed in the right 
direction and Mr. Oscar Straus, a man of very high personal 
character and conspicuous abilities, was nominated; but a con- 
vention that can be thrown off its feet by a burst of clap-trap 
oratory is just as likely—in fact, much more likely—to nominate 
a conspicuously unfit man as, by a happy chance, to select a man 
qualified to be Governor. The Progressives having set the 
example, the Republicans also held an “ unbossed”’ convention, 
and so little accustomed are delegates not to be told what to do 
that, as one reporter described the convention, “the delegates 
ran round in circles,” and after wasting two days trying to make 
up their minds whom they wanted to nominate the bosses gently 
but inconspicuously had to lead them out of their maze and show 
them the path to follow. To keep up with the fashion, the 
Democrats a few days later also held an “ unbossed ”’ convention, 
and instead of the leader of Tammany Hall performing his 
customary duty of telling the delegates the name of the candidate 
who had been picked out for them to nominate, the delegates were 
left to work out their own salvation, after having been made to 
see that while certain men might be nominated there were others 
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Even a more striking illustration of the dangers of “ the rule 
of the people” is the very general agreement that the primary 
system is a failure. The primary system was designed to “ put 
the bosses out of business” by making candidates for office 
nominated by the people at large instead of at conventions, 
because theoretically it is easier for the bosses to manipulate the 
delegates to a convention than it is for them to control the vote 
of aState; but in practice the primary has worked very badly. 
It is cumbersome, complicated and expensive; in some States 
it has resulted in disfranchising the voters. In California, for 
instance, it is probable that men who want to vote for Mr. Taft 
will be denied that opportunity, as owing to technicalities only 
the Roosevelt electors will go on the official ballot under the 
heading of “Republican.” In Kansas legal proceedings had to 
be resorted to before the complications were adjusted; in other 
States there has been the same confusion. It would not be fair 
to pronounce the primary system a failure, but it is not unfair 
to say that, similar to a great many other much advertised 
reforms, it has not accomplished what it was warranted to do. 


The United States has on its hand one of those “ little wars” 
which dot the pages of English history, but it is very carefully 
explained with precise official exactitude that the United States 
is not at war and has simply sent an expeditionary force to Central 
America to protect the lives and property of American citizens. 
Under the Constitution the President cannot make war, that is 
a power to be exercised solely by Congress, but the President can 
give protection to Americans when they are in jeopardy and, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the land and naval forces, he does not 
have to ask Congress for permission to give orders to the army 
and navy. 

A large force of marines and bluejackets has been landed in 
Nicaragua and there has been some pretty stiff fighting in which 
a dozen or so American marines were killed and a score or more 
seriously wounded. The United States is not at war with 
Nicaragua but has simply given assistance to the legal govern- 
ment of that country to put down a rebellion which was endanger- 
ing the lives of Americans and other foreigners and threatened 
foreign interference unless the United States restored order. A 
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few years ago the United States would have seriously objected 
to the landing of foreign troops on Central American soil, but 
without taking steps to protect the subjects of Powers in danger 
through revolution; now with a larger view held of the obligations 
imposed by the Monroe Doctrine the United States knows that 
it either must properly police the Central or South American 
countries or the nations whose interests are in danger will act for 
themselves. The r6le assumed by the United States very 
naturally fails to meet with the approval of Central America, 
which prefers to conduct its own revolutions in its own way and 
bitterly resents American interference. To a certain extent this 
resentment is justified, as it is a well-known fact that practically 
every revolution in Central or South America originates in this 
country. It is in New York that the patriots of the Caribbean 
gather and plot against the established government with the 
custom house as the prize of victory ; it is in New York that the 
patriots are financed; itisin New York that arms and ammunition 
are bought, and it is from New York that they are shipped south. 
The trade in revolutions is a well-recognised and profitable one, 
for in return for a few thousand dollars there are great concessions 
and contracts to be obtained if the revolution is a success. It is 
perhaps difficult to prevent this form of speculation, and yet it 
could be made much more hazardous if the American authorities 
exercised greater vigilance and made it a criminal offence for the 
United States to be used as a military base. In view of the fact 
that revolutions in the neighbouring republics would be much 
less frequent if they were not promoted in the United States it is 
perhaps not surprising that Central and South America should 
view with suspicion military measures on the part of its powerful 
neighbour, when revolution becomes so formidable to the peace 
of the world that the United States must either act or allow the 
sacred Monroe Doctrine to be profaned. 
A. Maurice Low. 


THE THREE-SPINED STICKLEBACK 


OF all fish I have had any dealings with, sticklebacks have 
undoubtedly shown the most intelligence. 

They are the sparrows of fish life—cheeky, independent 
and very pugnacious, and, like their feathered type, everywhere 
abundant. They are easily obtained from any fresh water 
stream and do well in captivity, soon learning to know their 
owner and feeding from his hand. But unless they are kept 
in a really large aquarium one cannot study them to full advantage, 
and then it is best to add to one’s knowledge by watching them 
in their native haunts as well. Though they may be frightened 
and swim away at the first sight of an inquisitive stranger staring 
through the water at them, they soon return, and if one keeps 
still they easily forget one’s presence and continue their ordinary 
occupations without fear or self-consciousness. 

Self-consciousness in the higher animals is the greatest 
hindrance that the naturalist has to contend with when he would 
watch his specimens; for often, even when he is concealed 
from view, some subtle sense warns the animal of his presence, 
and it immediately becomes unnatural in its behaviour. 

I believe myself that the less one thinks about the animal, 
or, failing that, the more calmly one thinks, the more natural 
and unconscious of us it becomes, for when our minds are closely 
concentrated on it we seem to send out vibrations that make 
it aware of the fact and frightened, whereas if we are watching 
it in a very calm impartial way our aura remains quiet and no 
disturbing vibrations reach it. 

To watch an animal properly one must keep one’s own 
personality absolutely in abeyance and not let it become self- 
conscious or positive, for if we feel anxious or excited the animal 
is sure to feel it too. 
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The greatest secret of all however is to have patience. So 
few people realise the harm it does to hurry an animal; one must 
let them do things at their own time and in their own way or one 
will never understand them. Everything lies in absolute 
patience. 

One wants to keep oneself in the background and make the 
animal the principal figure, but most people reverse it, though 
I’ve no doubt many of them would be surprised if they were 
told so. But if the animal is the principal figure you must 
await its will and let it do as it likes, and few people have the 
patience for this if it includes, say, an hour’s motionlessness. 
With sticklebacks however the sense of self-consciousness is 
fortunately but little developed, while they are lively enough 
in their movements to keep the most restless person interested. 
The young are generally hatched out at the end of May or in 
June, and they live in small shoals for the first year, but as the 
breeding season approaches each male selects a territory for 
himself which he jealously guards, fighting and driving away 
any intruders with considerable fierceness. 

The dorsal and ventral fins are changed into spines; the 

dorsal fin making three sharp spines on their back, and the 
ventrals one on each side, and with these they inflict severe 
wounds when they are fighting—indeed when really roused if 
one can get beneath the other he will sometimes rip his opponent 
open. 
The fiercest fighting of all takes place between the males 
during the spawning season for the possession of the females. 
Sticklebacks are polygamous in their habits, requiring the co- 
operation of several females to fill their nest with eggs; for 
it is the male who builds the nest of water weed and fibre and 
when it is completed escorts the female there, swimming round 
and round her till he induces her to enter it and spawn. She 
then nozzles her way out through the other side of the nest 
and swims away, only to be claimed by another male, who will 
escort her to his nest, where she repeats the performance, for 
she never spawns all her ova at once. 

The eggs, which are few in number (a nest seldom contains 
more than 100) but large in size, hatch out from ten to eighteen 
days after oviposition, and the male fish continues to guard 
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the young ones for several days afterwards, not allowing them 
to stray too far afield. 

I found a great quantity of the three-spined sticklebacks 
this summer in the clear cold stream that runs through the 
meadow in front of the house, and I thought to furnish my 
aquarium with a few specimens, besides watching them in their 
native haunts. But alas! I had not sufficient experience of 
their pugnacious disposition, for they do not hesitate to attack 
fish two or three times their own size. The fine male in full 
spring colouring that I introduced to the aquarium at once 
began to harry the other fish about, and never gave them a 
moment’s peace, though they were much bigger than himself. 
Spines and teeth were busy at work, as the victims’ ragged fins 
and tails soon gave evidence, but it was the catfish he selected 
for his most constant attention. I believe it was more than 
half sheer love of mischief, for Alpha (so I named him) would 
poise in the water, alert in every muscle, on the outlook for 
his victim, and when he espied the catfish half hidden in the 
weeds he would dart up from behind and bite the exposed tail, 
and it almost seemed to me that the colour of his eyes brightened ! 

As he gave the other fish no rest, but harried them from side 
to side of the aquarium in an endless chase, I took mercy on his 
victims and removed him to a glass bowl, in which he soon settled 
down. Alpha’s colouring was vivid—vermilion-red throat, azure 
blue eyes, and a blue sheen over a dull greenish background 
above and a silvery one beneath—but he gradually lost his 
brilliance of colouring, as all sticklebacks do once the mating 
season is over, and at the time of his death it was but a faint 
remembrance of its former glory. After he was removed from 
the aquarium and placed in a small bowl he rapidly became 
tame, swimming up to the surface of the water whenever he 
saw me coming and taking his food from my hand. He always 
kept his head pointed towards me so long as I was within range 
of vision, no matter to which side of the bowl I moved. I 
could never get him to eat meat or ants’ eggs, but had to rely 
on such natural food as I could find by grubbing about in the 
mud at the bottom of his native stream. I could usually obtain 
a fairly large supply of some little red worms, which he was 
very fond of, or he would chase and eat the cyclops I turned 
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into his bowl, and though he would not eat the fresh-water 
shrimps whole unless he was very hungry, he liked me to dissect 
them and give him the tit-bits. I also encouraged his canni- 
balistic tendencies by giving him young stickleback fry, which 
at that time were very numerous. One day I gave him three 
fair-sized ones, which he had some difficulty in getting down. 
The tail of the last one stuck out of his mouth for nearly four 
minutes after he had swallowed it, and yet two minutes after it 
had finally disappeared he came up to the side of the vessel for 
more ! 

I kept four small fry in my aquarium, where they did very 
well, living amicably together, as is their custom for the first 
year of their lives. They also soon got to know me and would 
wait in a row, like swallows on a telegraph wire, to be fed, but 
when the worms were dropped in there would be a sudden 
scrimmage; sometimes two would get hold of tiie same worm, 
and then there would be a rapid rush through the waiter like two 
dogs holding one stick, till finally the worm would come in two. 

One day, when I was sitting by the side of the stream watching 
a shoal of young sticklebacks searching for food at the muddy 
bottom, I saw a full grown male standing at the entrance of his 
nest, diligently fanning the water through it. It was late in 
the year for the eggs not to be hatched, and I immediately 
became desirous of obtaining both the fish and nest, that I 
might watch him rear his family at closer quarters. After nearly 
an hour’s wait, during which time I sat motionless holding a 
tumbler half over the nest, I managed to lower it quietly over 
him as, persuaded by my motionlessness that I was harmless, he 
returned to the nest, which he had previously been hovering 
round at some distance, and recommenced his fanning operations. 

The nest of the three-spined stickleback differs from that 
of the ten-spimed species, for whereas the latter usually build 
their nest round the stem of some water weed, the former prefers 
to scoop a hollow in the bed of the stream and line it with weed, 
grass, or fibres, raising walls and roofing it over till he has a snug 
nest of from two to three inches long. 

Beta was most particular about the shape of his nest, which 
got somewhat disarranged during its transit to my room, for 
he set to work at once poking it into shape with his head, pulling 
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odd bits of fibre out with his mouth and then placing them in 
again at another point, for a stickleback’s mouth is as useful 
to it as a pair of hands. Any suspicious looking object lying 
near the nest is picked up and carried to some distance before 
it isdropped. I have seen them carry caddis worms in this way, 
and in the nest-building season one may often see them swimming 
about with some pet piece of fibre or grass in their mouth. 

When not attending to his nest Beta swam about rather 
wildly for the first two days, but after that he settled down and 
became as tame as Alpha. He never left the nest for more 
than a few minutes, standing stationary over it and fanning 
the water through it by a beautiful circular movement of his 
pectoral fins. Sometimes he would poke fresh holes in the sides 
of the nest or drag the eggs half out, and then, as if satisfied 
with his inspection, push them back again and tidy the nest 
up. In a few days’ time the eggs began to hatch out, but for 
some reason the little fish did not live for more than a day or 
two. He guarded them very jealously, and when they swam too 
near the surface he would take them in his mouth, swim back 
to the nest and eject them into it. The first time I saw this 
happen I thought he had eaten the fry, for it disappeared com- 
pletely from sight, but on reaching the entrance of the nest 
he ejected it with considerable force into the interior. How 
they escape injury from his sharp little teeth is something of a 
puzzle. After the untimely death of all the fry I removed the 
nest, to the great distress and annoyance of the old fish. He 
swam round and round the bowl looking for it in vain, and then 
made furious rushes with bristling spines at the glass side in a 
wild endeavour to get through to Alpha’s bowl and wage war 
with him. He evidently thought Alpha was somehow responsible 
for the loss. 

Once or twice I put them in the same vessel and watched 
them fight. They would circle round each other like a couple 
of wrestlers, every now and then making rushes in, when one 
or other was put to flight and the victor would chase him with 
vicious bites. Alpha was very cute, he would keep close to the 
bottom of the vessel, half lying on his side with ventral and 
dorsal spines erect so that he could attack Beta as he swam 
rather above him. Yet in spite of this ruse he did not always 
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get the best of it, for Beta had a way of seizing his tail and 
clinging on with bulldog tenacity. Alpha’s end, like that of 
most pets, was tragic. 

I had never known him jump out of his bowl, but one night 
the unexpected occurred and when I got up the next morning, 
the first thing I saw was poor Alpha lying stiff and cold on the 
table, gazing up at me out of a dead, glazed eye. 

In a moment of horror, fearing the same cruel fate might 
befall Beta, I took him back to his native stream and turned 
him loose, but he swam for some minutes in and out of my 
fingers in a last caressing farewell, before he set off upstream. 


Marton Biack-H AwKINs. 


THE PROPOSED LAND TAXES 


Waite there is not at present any absolute knowledge of what 
the exact land policy of the Government will be, some indications 
have appeared—as in the speech of the Premier at the Annual 
Delegate Meeting of the East Fife Liberal Association on October 5 
last—that it is their intention to bring in a comprehensive and 
far-reaching measure on the subject. Mr. Asquith then stated 
that he had no authority “‘ to announce the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to land. That policy will be announced after, 
and not before, it has been considered and approved by the Cabinet 
asa whole.” He then continued : “ that, whatever the proposals of 
the Government may be they will not embrace what is called the 
policy of the single tax, which, to my knowledge, has not a single 
supporter in the present Cabinet.” Mr. Asquith also said, “I 
do not believe that there is any one among us who is actually 
acquainted with the conditions of urban life and rural life in this 
country who does not recognise that the first and most important 
step which is now to be taken towards raising the level, not merely 
of comfort, not merely of refinement, but of civilisation itself, is 
to improve the conditions under which the less well-to-do classes 
of our fellow citizens are housed and carry on their daily work.” 
After referring to various solutions of that problem which had been 
proposed, Mr. Asquith continued, it will be necessary to go down 
“to the very roots of the question, and, after patient and careful 
examination, by measures that will not impair the stability 
of property and which will not confiscate the rights or the interests 
of any individual or class, to see whether the co-operative energies 
of the State, of the community at large, cannot be brought to bear 
in removing that which is by far the greatest blot on our civili- 
sation.” In the course of his speech Mr. Asquith also said that 
he welcomed to the full the discussion and ventilation of the 
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problem in all its branches. Some discussion has already taken 
place. As an example of this, the proceedings of the Land 
Values Conference which was held two days after that on which 
the Premier had spoken, October 7, at Caxton Hall, Westminster 
—when several leading Liberals were present—have a special 
interest. We will give a short summary of the principal speeches. 
At that conference Mr. Ure, M.P., the Lord Advocate, moved the 
first resolution: ‘“‘ That this conference is of opinion that the 
value of the land which is not due to the exertion or expenditure 
of the holders of the land, but springs from common need and 
activity, and is enhanced by public expenditure, is the proper 
basis for rating, and that the existing system which imposes the 
burden on industry and the earnings of industry instead of on 
the value of land, is unjust, and constitutes a hindrance to social 
progress.” 

“The essence of this resolution,” Mr. Ure said, “‘ was the 
disentanglement of the value of the land from the value of the 
buildings and improvements; the liberation of the buildings 
and improvements from the burden of rating ; and the adoption 
of the value of the land alone as the measure by which to fix 
contributions to the rates.” 

The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Mr. C. E. Price, M.P., moved : ‘“‘ That this conference cordially 
endorses the memorial on land and taxation reform presented to 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on May 18, 
1911, and signed by 173 Members of Parliament, urging the Govern- 
ment to levy a Budget Tax on all land values, to be applied, first, 
towards the cost of education, main roads, police, and poor relief, 
thus lessening the burden of such services now borne by the 
local ratepayers ; and, secondly, in substitution for the remaining 
taxes resting on the food of the people.” 

This resolution also was carried. 

Mr. Hemmerde then moved a resolution urging “‘ the Govern- 
ment to hasten the completion of the valuation of the land.’ 
In doing this, he said that “the resolution in no way committed 
the conference to approval of what was generally known as a 
single tax. ... He personally believed in a single tax; but he 
did not press his belief in that theory to the extent of imposing 
it upon an old country like this.” 
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Mr. Joseph Fels, who “ declared himself to be a single-tax 
man,” moved a resolution of a similar character and urged 
“the exemption of all improvements and of the food of the 
people from the burden of rates and taxes and the substitution 
of rating and taxation on the value of land, a value which is entirely 
due to the presence, growth, and industry of the people.” 

The resolutions proposed by Mr. Hemmerde and Mr. Joseph 
Fels were both adopted. Mr. Fels declared that “ we were heading 
in the direction of a single tax, and nothing could prevent it.” 

It will be observed that the Lord Advocate desired, as the first 
step, to disentangle the value of the land from the value of the 
buildings and improvements, and that Mr. Price indicated the 
charges which it was proposed to place definitely on the land. 

The land valuation desired by Mr. Ure was, no doubt, the one 
directed by the Finance Act of 1910, as that proceeds on the lines 
he indicates. 

Some valuations have already been made under the Finance 
Act, and it will be well, as showing, as far as I am able, the course 
which will be followed, to give an exact copy of the form which 
has been sent me of the valuation of a small farm in my 
possession. 

I have heard the valuations made under the Finance Act 
compared to the Domesday Book of the eleventh century, but it 
will be sufficient for any one who examines only a couple of pages 
of the survey made under the auspices of William the Conqueror 
to be convinced how much more exact a picture of the condition 
of the country is given by the volumes now some eight centuries 
old than by the survey which is being made to-day. - To explain 
how this is going on, it will be useful to give an exact copy of the 
form which has been sent out. Examining this will show us the 
sort of valuation which is proposed. 


FINANCE (1909-10) ACT 1910 
Duties on Lanp VALUES 
PROVISIONAL VALUATION 


Description of property . | Farm house, buildings and land 


Situation 2 8 . | County , Parish » No. of hereditament 


Name of Occupier . 


Extent . ‘ ri . | 168 Acres Roods Perches Yards 
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The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have caused to be made the following 
Provisional Valuation of the land described above : 


OriIGINAL Gross VALUE £3705 


Depvuctions FRoM Gross VALUE 


(2) oe Full (b) To arrive at Total Value. 
£ £ & 
Fee Farm Reni, Rent Public Rights 
Seek, Quit Rent, Chief of Way or 
Difference Rent or Rent of Assize User 
— Other perpetual Rent or Right of 
2| Annuity Common 
Value and Sp 
Value of the &|Tithe or Tithe Rent 
Fee Simple of 5 | Charge 1105?) Easements 
the Land be =] B d Ch 
Sian ol @ | Burden or Charge arising Restrictions 
ae i= | by operation of law, or under 
Buildings, 1100} . 
asta imposed by Act of Par- Covenant or 
liament Agreement 
If Copyhold, Cost of Total 
Enfranchisement Deductions 1105 
ORIGINAL FULL £2600 
Sire £2605 OrictnaAL Toran VALUE. 
1 Assumed Value of Buildings and Timber. 2 Capitalised Tithe. 
Deductions from Total Value to arrive at Assessable Site Value 
Deductions from Gross Value] * Enfranchisement of 
to arrive at Full Site Value Copyholds 
(as above) —_ Release of Restrictive 
Works executed Covenants 
Capital Expenditure ; Goodwill or personal 
Appropriation of Land for elements 
streets, roads, open spaces, &c. Cost of clearing site 
Redemption of Land Tax or , 
Fixed Charges ” ‘otal Deductions | 1100 
ORIGINAL ASSESSABLE VALUE . £1500 
* Value of Agricultural Land for Agricultural purposes where different 
from Assessable Site Value . £2520 
Given under my hand this 29th day of July 1912 
(Signed) Valuer appointed by the 
of Inland Revenue 
District 
Certified a true copy 
Form 36—Land Clerk to the Valuer 


Notes 1 and 2, in italic, are added to explain as far as is possible the meaning 
of the figures concerned. 

Note 3. The basis on which the “ Value of Agricultural Land for Agricultural 
purposes” is estimated cannot be traced. 
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It will be observed that the “* Original Gross Value ” is first 
stated. Then the assumed value of the buildings, timber, &c., 
is deducted from the “‘ Gross Value,” and the remainder is put down 
as the “ Original Full Site Value.” Further the amount of the 
“ Fixed Charges,” in this case the estimated value of the tithe 
rent charge, is deducted from the “‘ Gross Value,” and the “ Original 
Total Value ” isreached. The deductions from “ Total Value ” to 
arrive at “* Assessable Site Value” are then given. They consist 
of the assumed value of the buildings, timber, &c., and the 
** Original Assessable Site Value ”’ is attained. 

The value of the land for agricultural purposes is finally put 
down. 

How any of these “ valuations” are arrived at is not clear, 
nor what relation the figures bear to the actual value of the 
property. Deducting the value of the buildings and timber 
from “‘ the value of the fee simple of the land” gives and can give 
no idea of the “‘ Full Site Value.” The land would be useless for 
agricultural purposes when stripped of them. 

I have no doubt that the valuers proceeded according to the 
official instructions, and I have no complaint whatever to make 
of them individually, but it is impossible to discover exactly 
what basis was taken for the valuation. It is possible that the 
rent or the rateable value may have been taken. If it was the 
rent, that is quite low, lower than could be obtained at the present 
time, as the tenant has been on the land some years and one 
naturally does not like to raise him. The amount stated as the 
value for agricultural purposes is distinctly below the real value 
of the land. When the farm first came into my possession the 
buildings were extremely dilapidated, there was no proper supply 
of water whatever—such supply as there was came partly from a 
pond where the farm horses were watered and partly from a duck- 
pond—and the land itself, which was a very heavy soil, was entirely 
undrained. The buildings I put up are most substantial, with 
very useful and expensive machinery for facilitating the farm 
work. To meet the requirements for water I dug a well which 
gives a good supply of capital water, and I drained the whole land 
with pipes at a cost of about £4 for each acre. I say nothing 
about the cottages which I added and rebuilt. As I farmed the 
land myself for four years I can speak positively as to the improve- 
ment made in its condition. The value of all the work which I 
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have done is obviously by no means reflected in the official 
valuation, any more than the real value of the property. “f 

With regard to the Budget Tax proposed by Mr. C. E. Price 
to include the cost of education, poor relief, the other heads men- 
tioned, and in substitution for the remaining taxes on the food 
of the people, it is rather difficult to be quite sure what Mr. Price 
would intend to include, and consequently what the total sum 
would amount to. If all the taxes on wine, spirits, and beer, 
and all the “ cost of education,” with that of “‘ main roads, police, 
and poor relief,” are to be included, the total amount would 
approximate something like £60,000,000 or £70,000,000 a year, 
and might easily be more. As the total annual income from the 
ownership of land in the United Kingdom is stated in the statistical 
abstract to be now under £52,000,000, it is clear that the appropria- 
tion of the whole income arising from the ownership of land would 
not be in the least sufficient to meet these expenses. It would seem 
to be proposed that charges which apparently would be actually 
considerably larger than the annual value of the land, should be 
levied on the industry which has suffered most within the last 
forty years of any industry in the country. And the losses of 
agriculture still continue. 

Some seventeen years since [ had the opportunity of writing 
in the National Review (March 1895) on the “‘ Present Depression : 
its Causes, Consequences, and Continuance.” My estimate then 
was that, within the “‘ fifteen or twenty years” before the date 
when I was writing, ‘the drop in value of agricultural property 
collectively cannot, speaking broadly, amount to less than the 
whole of the National Debt.” The National Debt then amounted 
to £703,000,000. It is now (1912), including the Terminable 
Annuities, about £630,000,000. 

I have been asked since then to write again on the subject. 
In the paper which I read before the Royal Statistical Society 
on February 21, 1905, on the Agricultural Losses in the United 
Kingdom, I made an estimate of these losses as being collectively, 
between the years 1872-77 and the year 1904, about 
£1,600,000,000. ‘The main headings were as follows : 


Diminution in Owners’ Capital £1,000,000,000 
» Farmers’ ,, 100,000,000 


Total £1,600,000,000 
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I should also observe that a paper read before the Royal 
Statistical Society is not like a statement which a man may draw 
up in his own study. I was assisted in arriving at the facts by 
many experts and friends from all parts of the country. The 
paper itself was subject to the criticism of a room full of persons 
well acquainted with the subject, and I have no doubt that my 
estimate was well within the actual amount of loss. 

This was my estimate in 1904. From the official statements 
which are published by the Government I have no doubt that 
there have been further losses in the years which have elapsed 
since, and that the losses must now nearly if they do not quite 
equal three times the amount of our present National Debt. 

It is frequently assumed, or stated, that this drop in the value 
of land during the last thirty or thirty-five years had been from a 
level to which it had been raised by Protection ; but this is far 
from being the case. As Free Trade was ultimately adopted in 
this country between the years 1846 and 1849 it is clear that the 
price of land in 1872 and 1877 was not the result of Protection. 
The price then was the natural value and nothing more. 

Special taxation on landed property in the sense of increment 
duty is theoretically based on the opinion of John Stuart Mill 
as expressed in his remarks on the general principles of taxation. 
He says: “ The ordinary progress of a society which increases 
in wealth, is at all times tending to augment the incomes of 
landlords ; to give them both a greater amount and a greater 
proportion of the wealth of the community, independently of 
any trouble or outlay incurred by themselves.” In reference, 
however, to the possibility of a tax on this he asked: “In 
England, for example, have not all who bought land for the last 
century or more, given value not only for the existing income, but 
for the prospects of increase, under an implied assurance of being 
only taxed in the same proportion with other incomes?” This 
was his first objection to levying such a tax. He sought to 
justify the tax by suggesting that if the future increment of 
rent was made liable to special taxation “ all injustice to the land- 
lords would be obviated, if the present market-price of their land 
were secured to them ; since that includes the present value of all 
future expectations.” 

But even then this method of taxation would not be admissible, 
in his opinion, unless corresponding taxes were placed on other 
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classes of wealth. “A peculiar tax,” he says, “on the income of 
any class, not balanced by taxes on other classes, is a violation 
of justice, and amounts to a partial confiscation.” This principle 
of justice appears scarcely to be remembered at the present time. 
People quote the authority of Mill, but ignore his qualifications. 
We have also to remember that the condition of land-owners 
as separate from other classes is entirely different from what it 
was in the time of J. 8. Mill. Up to the date when he wrote the 
value of land had continued to improve for many years. It is 
very different now. 

If we look to the official statements, we find that amongst the 
sources of public revenue included that derived from the ownership 
of land has continually dropped during sixteen or seventeen years. 
The income from the occupation of lands has also diminished 
during the same period, and though the progressive rate of 
diminution is now somewhat slower there is no apparent sign 
that it has come to an end. 

There are many points in the laws relating to land which 
require reform. To attempt to consider these would carry us 
beyond the limits to which this article must be confined. But 
while all right-minded persons are anxious “ to improve the con- 
ditions under which the less well-to-do classes of our fellow 
citizens are housed and carry on their daily work,” it is clear 
that increased taxation of land will not assist in this. 


R. H. Inetis PALGRAVE. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MID-SCOTLAND 
SHIP CANAL 


As far back as the year 1642, when the Briare canal was finished, 
our neighbours in France began that policy of canal construction 
that has given to her three thousand miles of canals in addition 
to the four thousand six hundred miles of navigable rivers that 
she possesses. This feat was eclipsed in 1681 when the Canal 
du Midi, or Languedoc canal, which connected the Bay of Biscay 
with the Mediterranean, was completed from the designs of the 
Baron Paul Riquet de Bonrepos. This canal, which is one 
hundred and forty-eight miles long and rises six hundred and 
twenty feet above sea level, was constructed with no less than 
one hundred and nineteen locks, and its depth was six and a 
half feet. We observe that in times as remote as the seventeenth 
century it was deemed necessary to connect two of the seas by 
which the coasts of France are washed; and, when we consider 
the engineering difficulties encountered and the manner in 
which they were overcome, we can have nothing but admiration 
for these pioneers of canal construction in modern Europe. 

To the proposition that transport by water is cheaper than 
transport by land there will be found none to contest; therefore 
in the consideration of any projected canal the first question 
asked by any practical man is, “ Will it pay ?”” The second ques- 
tion, which comes perhaps as an after-thought,is: “ Will this 
canal be useful to my country in time of war ?” 

As long ago as 1889 certain patriotic men took it into their 
heads that it was the duty of Great Britain to add to her strategical 
resources by cutting a canal, that is to say a ship canal, through 
what may be called the waist of Scotland—from the Firth of 
Forth to the Firth of Clyde. Since then, in season and out of 
season, have these men pressed their views on successive Govern- 
ments, feeling sure that some day the moment will come when 
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their efforts will be crowned with success and our country will be 
dowered with a waterway which as soon as it is in working 
order will not only prove to be a strategical asset of the first 
value, but also one which from the outset will do more than pay 
its expenses. : 

First of all let it be set down that no one individual who has 
in the past or is in the present advocating this scheme has by 
it anything to gain: indeed the opposite might be said, as it is 
a story of voluntary effort in which the volunteers have paid 
their own expenses with the sole object of awakening their fellow 
countrymen to the fact of the necessity for this waterway. 

When a project of really first-class importance is placed before 
the public it is only natural that men should like to know by 
whom this project is backed; who are the people who desire to 
see anything from seventeen to twenty millions of the public 
money spent. It is naturally impossible in the course of a short 
article to give a long list of names; we can however select some 
representative ones. The Duke of Sutherland is President of 
the “ Mid-Scotland Ship Canal Association, Forth and Clyde,” 
and is supported by the Dukes of Hamilton, Argyll, Portland, 
and Abercorn: by the Marquises of Tweeddale, Ailsa, and Tulli- 
bardine; by Field Marshal Karl Roberts, by the venerable Lord 
Strathcona, by the head of Harland and Wolff, Lord Pirrie, by 
Sir Andrew Noble, of the great Elswick firm of Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, and Co., by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Edward 
Seymour, by Sir John Jackson, perhaps the most eminent man 
in the world in his own line, by Colonel Maude, by Mr. Adam 
Roland Rainy, M.P., by Bailies Russell and Campbell of Glasgow, 
by Mr. H. J. Peddie, who is indefatigable in his efforts and has 
no use for the word failure, and many others for whose names 
there is na room here. 

It is true that in these so-called democratic days the House 
of Lords is out of favour and titles are supposed to be at a dis- 
count. No matter how much discount we may take off, the 
names that have been mentioned still stand for a very great deal 
with the majority of the educated people in this country, who, 
seeing that they actively approve of the Mid-Scotland Ship 
Canal, will be inclined to think that there must be something 
useful in it, otherwise these names would not be advertised in 
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its support. In arriving at this conclusion they would be 
abundantly justified, for the reasons that are about to be 
given. 

It is clear that for the justification of a work like this, involving 
as it does the expenditure of many millions of pounds sterling, 
it must possess two qualifications. The first and the more 
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important being that it is strategically necessary; the second 
that it is potentially useful to the commerce of the country, that 
it may at no very remote date prove itself to be a paying pro- 
position. The essence of strategy both by land and by sea being 
the ability to assemble your forces at any given point with the 
least possible delay, it is evident that any means of shortening 
distances to be traversed has an important bearing on the subject, 
We may in this connection with advantage to ourselves take 
example by those most practical people the Germans, who, not 
content with having constructed the Kiel Canal for the sole 
purpose of imperial strategy, have not hesitated to spend a 
colossal sum on the doubling of the size of this waterway as soon 
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as it had become evident that it was no longer of practical utility 
owing to the increase in size of the modern warship. 

All those who study the modern developments of preparation 
for war are prepared to sit at the feet of our neighbours across 
the North Sea and to try to learn the lesson of thoroughness so 
admirably demonstrated by them in all the moves that they 
make in the development of the Welt-Politik, which is shaping 
itself continuously and harmoniously to its predestined end. 
The force engendered by the genius of Bismarck, Moltke, and Roon 
has been developed under the egis of the Kaiser Wilhelm the 
Second slowly but with a relentless precision that is worthy of 
all praise. Of its methods, as far as the expansion of the sea 
strength of the Empire is concerned, with its naval press bureau, 
its Flottenverein, which is in all but name a department of the 
Government, it boots not to speak of here and now, nor of the 
calculated Anglophobia which has helped on the schemes of those 
who dream of European hegemony under German tutelage. It 
does concern us however to observe that where waterways are 
necessary to realise a strategical ideal that no mere question of 
cost is allowed to stand in the way. 

It has been argued with some force by the opponents of the 
Mid-Scotland Ship Canal that its utility is, to say the least of it, 
doubtful because all naval battles of the future are certain to be 
fought out in the North Sea, that most of the available sea 
strength of Great Britain is already assembled in those waters, 
that defence on our Western shores is but little wanted, that we 
have got on very well so far with nothing but a barge canal between 
the East and the West of the Kingdom of Scotland, and it is likely 
that we shall continue so to do. It is to be imagined however 
that those who argue in this fashion think that the world 
is standing still; also that they forget the supreme and 
overwhelming importance of the Clyde in the matter of the 
construction of warships, war material, and all that this 
connotes. 

The principal issue against which we have to guard is the 
invasion of these islands. Therefore the assumption that the 
principal naval battles to be fought will be in the North Sea is fair 
enough; we must however credit our adversary with a certain 
amount of foresight, with a disposition to do the unexpected, 
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to be perhaps breaking the lock of the back door instead of 
hammering uselessly at the front. 

The area of the North Sea is not extensive, and itis as certain 
as anything can be that the Straits of Dover would be absolutely 
barred by British torpedo craft against any attempt to break 
through to the Southwards. From the Straits of Dover to the 
north the sea opens fanwise, from the Wash to the Firth of Forth 
on the English side, from Antwerp to the north of Denmark to 
the eastward. North of the Skager Rack to the east, and of the 
Forth on the west, it contracts again to Faroe Flow between the 
Shetlands and Norway, the Roost between Shetland and Orkney 
and the Pentland Firth between Orkney and the Main. Well 
guarded as is the East Coast at the present time from the Shetlands 
to the Dover Straits, we have but a weak division of the fleet on 
the West Coast at Lamlash Bay. It would be competent for a bold 
and enterprising sea officer in command of a fast division to sail 
north about, hugging the Norway coast in the first instance, 
then standing well out into the North Atlantic he would, with 
luck, be lost to our scouts and might then turn west and strike 
where he would, possibly on the West Coast of Ireland. 

Again it has been argued that no fleet would dare to take such 
a course as this owing to the fact that such vessels would be 
entirely cut off from their base, would have no chance of coaling. 
no hope of getting back. Those who argue thus forget that war 
is made by the taking of calculated risks; of weighing the fact 
whether it is worth while losing a fleet or an expeditionary force 
in toto if the coup does not come off; while if it does a substantial 
advantage will have been gained. When Wellington ordered 
the storming of Badajoz no man ever took a bigger gambler’s 
risk: it came off: therefore it stands in history as a wonderful 
achievement; had it not done so what words would have been 
too contemptuous to denounce the folly of a commander who 
had taken a risk that was foredoomed to failure ? 

To pursue this argument to its logical conclusion let us 
assume that an expedition in swift ships had accomplished its 
mission and landed troops, say, in Galway Bay. It becomes on 
the instant necessary to send ships to the West of Ireland. If 
we assume the best that could happen, and that the ships it was 
desired to send were in the Firth of Forth, the nearest route then 
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is north about; they will have five hundred miles to go to get 
round Scotland to the latitude of the Firth of Clyde. If the 
Mid-Scotland Canal were in existence this five hundred miles 
would be represented by sixty-five; and this is not taking into 
consideration the chances of fog and bad weather in the Pentland 
Firth, which is notorious for both. 

The British Government is at the present moment constructing 
a new national dockyard in the Firth of Forth at Rosyth, which 
is exactly at the entrance of the proposed canal; the advantages 
to be derived from this dockyard being in communication with 
the Clyde, on which so much of the work in connection with our 
fleet is done, would be incalculable. We are at the present time 
compelled to keep up our fleet by building units at a cost 
of some two millions sterling apiece, and these monsters become 
déclassé in something like ten years. Added to which the yearly 
expense of each one in commission runs into nearly a quarter of 
a million. For the cost of ten of these necessary possessions of 
the English people we could have a canal that it has been calcu- 
lated would in a very short time be paying its way, and in the 
course of a few years would in all probability be yielding hand- 
some dividends. 

It may be said that this is too optimistic a view to take, but 
we have to consider how rich a country is this south of Scotland, 
how close it is to coal, iron, oil, and lastly to our great shipbuilding 
establishments on the Clyde. Apart altogether from the strategical 
value of the canal we have to consider its potentialities from a 
commercial point of view. Once upon a time the financiers of 
Britain refused to subscribe to another canal, that of Suez. Then 
when shares to the tune of four millions sterling came upon the 
market they were snapped up by an English Prime Minister of 
genius, who saw the way in which things were tending. Is it to 
be imagined that a canal tapping such a region as that between 
the Forth and the Clyde is ever going to be anything but a paying 
proposition ? When you shorten the sea lanes, first one enter- 
prising company and then another begin to send their ships by 
the new route: nowadays time is money more than ever it has 
been before; competition is more keen since others besides the 
dwellers in these isles have begun to make a living from the sea ; 
and when we look across the Atlantic and see what is being done 
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in the Isthmus of Panama, a feeling of wonder arises that this 
matter has not been taken in hand long ago. 

The late Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Campbell, who gave years 
of ungrudging labour to this project, thinking as he did that in 
no way could he benefit his country more than by so doing, 
speaks thus of the projected route of the canal from the Forth to 
the Clyde via Loch Lomond and Loch Long: 


It has been surveyed by Messrs. D. & C. Stevenson, competent engineers, of 
George Street, Edinburgh, who have devoted years of careful study and hard 
work in order to put in accurate estimates. The cost has been roughly 
estimated at £20,000,000 for thirty-six foot depth, including the passage from 
Loch Lomond to Loch Long, and has only a twenty-one foot lift at the exit and 
one at the entrance—maintaining the level of Loch Lomond all through at low 
water. Experience teaches that estimates are exceeded when we come to face 
construction, but in this case the work is all straightforward, and owing to 
recent improvements in the methods of excavation the estimates prepared are 
more likely to prove under than over the mark. 


This estimate it will be observed is for a canal which can be 
used by the largest vessels in the British navy ; but a canal to be 
utilised commercially and of the capacity and depth—26 ft.—of 
the original Kaiser Wilhelm Canal at Kiel, and which would en- 
sure passage for the mercantile marine, could be constructed for 
eight millions sterling. Mr. H. J. Peddie, another enthusiastic 
supporter of the scheme, writes as follows: 


The requirements of the Admiralty are however so onerous that they bring 
up the cost to twenty millions, without calculating interest on capital during 
construction. It is obvious that any project which is hampered with an extra 
outlay of twelve or thirteen millions, solely for the purpose of national defence, 
could not reasonably be expected to earn a dividend on this extra expense. No 
works of national defence could ever be expected to earn a pecuniary dividend. 
The only dividend they pay is national protection and security. | 


It will naturally be asked, ““ What then do the promoters of 
the Mid-Scotland Canal ask of the Government of the country ?” 
It cannot be summed up better than it has been by Mr. Peddie: 


First, Subscribe the additional capital required by the Admiralty requirements. 

Second, Or guarantee the interest on it, in which case the promoters would 
soon provide the extra money. 

Third, Or what the promoters would prefer, guarantee the interest on the 
authorised capital at 3 to 3$ per cent. Any deficit would be very small, and 
only at most for a year or two. The Government could have a lien over the 
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earnings of the canal above the amount of the working expenses, and say 3 per 
cent. to the shareholders, until it had got back any deficit it had had to meet at 
the beginning. 


A fairer or more reasonable proposal than this could hardly 
be submitted for consideration. 

As to the actual canal itself the length by the Loch Lomond- 
Stirling route is only thirty-five miles from the Firth of Forth to 
Loch Lomond. When the ships emerged into Loch Lomond they 
then steam north to the Loch Long exit, a cutting through the 
land a mile in length; they then steam down Loch Long into the 
Clyde. 

An alternative route is that taken by the old barge canal from 
the Forth to Yoker on the Clyde. As the cost of this route, 
owing to the physical peculiarities of the terrain, would render it 
enormously costly, it does not come within range of practical 
possibility. 

Sir Charles Campbell received from city and town councils 
in the neighbourhood of the proposed canal many expressions 
of approval and hope for its practical realisation; British 
Vice-Consuls in Copenhagen, Amsterdam, Kiel, and Hamburg 
also signified their approval of the canal in its commercial aspect. 

Considering the length of time that this undertaking has been 
before successive Governments it seems amazing that no ad- 
ministration has taken it up, as in these days what is a trifle like 
twelve millions? Also the Government is not being asked to 
embark in any wild cat scheme but one which has been weighed 
and considered by men eminent in many walks of life for nearly 
a quarter of a century. It may readily be granted that it is one 
of those things that is neither spectacular nor exciting, also it is 
apt to lend itself to the idea that here is a scheme promoted by 
Scotchmen for the benefit of Scotland. That it will benefit 
Scotland is undeniable; probably in the commercial sense it 
will benefit her more than the other constituent parts of the 
United Kingdom. This however is entirely beside the point. 
The gain to the community in this canal is twofold; but the gain 
strategical immensely outweighs the gain commercial: which 
later will be shared by many traders who do not hail from 
nor have any connection with the country through which it is 
cut. 
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One word in conclusion. Half a loaf being better than no 
bread, let us, if we cannot make up our minds to spend twelve 
millions, spend one twenty-fourth part of that sum. For 
£500,000 the existing barge canal can be rendered practically 
useful for submarines and destroyers; but the barge canal will 
pay us no dividend now or at any other time. Therefore let us 
have the guarantee for which the Mid-Scotland Ship Canal 
Association is asking, so that they may get on with the work which 
is so necessary from whatever side it is viewed. 


E. Hamitton Currey 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


TxE Dominion Parliament will re-assemble in November in order 
to discuss the Naval question. Such was the most significant 
statement in the Prime Minister’s speech at Montreal, where a 
great banquet was held on September 22 to celebrate the defeat 
of American Reciprocity a year ago. Seeing that it was origin- 
ally intended that Parliament should not meet again until 
January, it is evident that the Cabinet regards the European 
situation as dangerous and is about to deal effectively with it 
by the immediate offer of special help in the maintenance of 
Imperial sea-power. Otherwise an autumn session, always 
unpopular with members who are not merely professional 
politicians and wish to look after their business interests when 
the Canadian crops are being turned into cash, would certainly 
have been avoided. The spectacle of the conflagration in the 
Near East will confirm the impression of urgency which prompted 
the epoch-making journey of Mr. Borden and his chief lieutenants 
to the Mother Country. Outside the Cabinet nobody knows what 
form the emergency assistance will take, but there can be no 
doubt whatever that it will strengthen the Imperial battle-fleet 
in such a way as to convey an unmistakable object-lesson to 
all predatory Powers. And it will be found, when the nature 
of the assistance rendered (it will not, of course, be a money 
subsidy) is fully known, that a majority of the Liberals in the 
Dominion, in addition to the Conservative Party in its entirety, 
will endorse the Government Policy of bis dat qui cito dat. In 
the course of his Montreal speech, Mr. Borden made the following 
remarks regarding his mission te the Mother Country : 


We went there in pursuance of a pledge which I gave to the people of 
Canada before I became Premier, which was to the efiect that I would consult 
the Mother Country regarding Naval affairs and Canada’s participation in the 
affairs of the Empire. I told the people of Great Britain there were two 
questions to be considered before we announced our plans. One was the grave 
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question of whether the Mother Country needed our immediate assistance, and 
the other and more difficult one was that of the permanent co-operation of the 
people of Canada in the Empire’s Naval affairs and the relations brought about 
by this co-operation. 

Our duty is this: If we find that the situation is grave, if the country 
assures us of this, I will appeal to Parliament that immediate and effective aid 
be given, and if that be not forthcoming I will appeal direct to thecountry. . . . 

I went to Great Britain and consulted with the Admiralty. Certain facts 
were furnished me, and certain other important facts, I have reason to believe, 
will be on their way here next week. As soon as these are received I will 
submit them to my colleagues and then go to Parliament with the proposals. 

If I understand Parliamentary procedure aright such proposals should be 
made to Parliament. We believe it wise to think and consider first and then 
determine our policy. We hope to deal with the Naval question in a non- 
partisan spirit, to place this matter before Parliament and before the country, 
and to place it squarely. The Government does not propose to shirk its respon- 
sibility in this or any other matter. In England I declared that Canada would 
not become a mere adjunct of the Empire and was cheered. I demanded as the 
price of co-operation a voice in the affairs of the Empire. 


Other significant speeches were made at this great gathering in 
the eastern gateway of the Dominion. Mr. George E. Drummond 
pointed out that the sheet-anchors of Canadian prosperity, the 
Tariff and Transportation, must not be tampered with by the 
advocates of Pan-Americanism. Mr. W. T. White, who has so 
rapidly gained the confidence of the whole country and is praised 
even by Liberal extremists, reminded the audience that “ Reci- 
procity is dead east and west” and that he knew, speaking as a 
business man that the Reciprocity agreement was not good for 
the west and the western people had realised that it was so. 
When the issue was in the balance, the business of the country 
stood still. When the people spoke, it forged ahead. They had 
never been so prosperous in Canada before, and their trade this 
year would amount to a billion dollars (£200,000,000).” 

A yet more impressive gathering was held at Toronto on the 
Monday following when seven thousand citizens met to honour the 
Prime Minister and to forget their party differences. Anadmirable 
speech was made by Mr. N. W. Rowell, Leader of the Liberal Oppo- 
sition in the Ontario Legislature and a representative of the 
youngerschool of Liberal Imperialists in the pivotal Province of the 
Dominion. Coming to the question of the moment, he remarked 
that in Naval affairs : 


As Australia has led the way, Canada will follow. I am sure that you will 
agree with me, and the words of the Prime Minister encourage us to think that 
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this rich, able, and progressive young country will not be behind in doing her 
share. The flag ensures liberty, justice, opposition to oppression, a system of 
government where the rights of the individual combined to make up the strength 
and security of the State. These great principles that flag has given to the world, 
and we, as a portion of the Empire, inherit all the traditions and responsibilities 
that come with it. Only under the Union Jack can such beneficial conditions 
obtain as are found in Australia, India, and South Africa to-day. We will 
pass on to the Mother Country and see the mother of us all groaning under the 
burden of maintaining this Empire, taxing her citizens to maintain it. As 
Canadians, as self-respecting, liberty-loving, virile people, shall we not say the 
time has come when we must bear our share and take up our burden with you? 
There is little or no talk of “ anti-militarism” and “ taxation 
without representation ” among the young Liberals of Ontario, the 
Maritime Provinces, and the Far West; they are impatient of 
the ancient shibboleths which would have them believe that 
defencelessness is the cheapest form of self-defence, and that 
Canadian autonomy would be a dead letter if a Canadian warship 
ever sailed out of sight of land or a single Canadian dollar was 
spent in British shipyards. The Toronto Globe, however, which 
represents the age rather than the youth of its party, still believes 
or pretends to believe that Canada’s Navy should be for ever 
prowling along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts in order to defend 
Canadian seaports from bombardment. It is difficult to explain how 
such views can be held at this time of day by intelligent persons. 
If the German battle-fleet were to win a decisive victory in the 
North Sea, it is surely obvious that a sufficient force could be 
detached and sent across the Atlantic to destroy the Canadian 
Navy, close the Transatlantic routes to Canadian trade, and 
wreck the ports on the Atlantic sea-board. If the ill-found and 
slow Russian vessels were able to journey half round the world 
in the most hopeless of forlorn hopes, it is sufficiently obvious 
that the German warships would have no difficulty in attacking 
Canada at their leisure. In that case, the old-fashioned orthodox 
Liberal replies, the Monroe Doctrine would be Canada’s salvation. 
But would it? Is not the German element in the United States 
strong enough to prevent what would be tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war with Germany? And if not, what price weuld the 
American Government, which has never yet given anything 
for nothing, ask for its assistance ? 

Mr. R. L. Borden’s eloquent—but never magniloquent— 
address sustained the Imperial note throughout. It repeated 
in a not less striking form the message of his Montreal address, 
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He again reminded his people that the Canadian constitutional 
practice of announcing great measures to the nation through 
their Parliament must be followed—so that they must wait 
until the November session began for an announcement of the 
Government’s Naval proposals. Let it suffice to quote his 
peroration : 


One word that I spoke on the other side of the Atlantic to many audiences 
that received it with great enthusiasm was the fact that the people of Canada 
were not afraid to accept their just responsibility in the great task of the 
upbuilding of this great country ; not to be considered an adjunct, but a great 
partof a greater whole. This country is prepared to take its just share of respon- 
sibility, but it must have some voice in determining the issue of peace. 

I would like to say no man has been more firmly convinced than myself that 
if peril or stress should come upon the Motherland the Dominion of Canada 
would have to assert her place before the nations of the world in the defence of 
the unity of the Empire, and in the preservation of its power and influence the 


people of Canada will be a unit. 

There can be little doubt that the great majority of English-speak- 
ing Canadians look upon the Naval question as a non-party issue and. 
will be prepared to support the Prime Minister’s proposals when the 
decisive announcement is made. Meanwhile some of the members 
of the party of disunion in the Mother Country have been doing 
all in their power to convince the people of Canada that there is 
really no reason why they should shoulder, as they are willing 
and able to do, some part of the ever-growing burden of main- 
taining a safe margin of sea-power. A year or so ago Sir Alfred 
Mond was in Canada, devoting such time as he could spare from 
looking after the Nickel Trust to the neglect of his duties as 
a “British patriot.’ He has profited so from restricting the 
freedom of trade that his arguments in favour of Free Trade, 
so called, probably did as much as the indiscretions of “ citizens 
of the Continent ” to confirm the Canadian nation in their dis- 
trust of the Reciprocity deal. The example of this staunch anti- 
Imperialist (he is hardly English enough to be called a Little 
Englander) has been followed by a certain Mr. John Allen Baker, 
who has been preaching the Potsdam gospel in Canada and 
trying to persuade the interviewers that Germany is Great 
Britain’s best friend. I, like most people, was ignorant of this 
gentleman’s existence until I saw his name the other day in a 
Canadian newspaper. He was born in Canada in 1852; so 
much the worse for Canada. He is Member of Parliament for 
East Finsbury ; so much the worse for East Finsbury. He was, 
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it appears, at one time Chairman of the Highways Committee 
of the London County Council ; so much the worse for the London 
highways. ‘I considerably resent,” this colossus of roads told an 
interviewer, “ the recent propaganda of several British politicians 
out here advising Canada and making statements which seem 
to indicate the presence of a German peril or a German scare in 
England at the present time, for nothing is further from the 
truth. The masses in England are absolutely friendly to Ger- 
many, as are the German masses to England.” Mr. John Allen 
Baker does not consider the appeal of Parliamentarians for 
assistance to Britain’s Navy as commensurate with Britain’s 
dignity. It is gratifying to know that Mr. John Allen Baker is 
looking after Britain’s dignity in the intervals of studying the 
real estate situation in Western Canada. The most preposterous 
of Mr. John Allen Baker’s remarks was the suggestion that 
Germany is increasing her fleet because Great Britain adhered - 
to the right of capture of private property at sea during the 
time of war at the last Hague Conference! After which we may 
allow Mr. John Allen Baker to slip back into the obscurity from 
which he has emerged for a moment. But it is difficult to see 
what is in the minds of these John Allen Bakers when, for 
partisan purposes, they try to prove that the British taxpayer 
would consider it undignified to receive some assistance in the 
tremendous task of maintaining an adequate Navy for the 
defence of the Empire. If Canada wanted anything in reason, 
no Canadian would talk in this way on a visit to England. He 
would rightly regard such conduct as unbusinesslike and un- 
patriotic. 

But, fortunately, these John Allen Bakers and Cosmo 
Hamiltons produce no effect on Canadian public opinion. It 
is not really worth while carrying out the suggestion of a Canadian 
friend, who sent me the report of Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s address 
and thinks I might start a“ black list of bad Britons.” Canadians 
and Englishmen are learning to understand one another better 
as the days go by and to see that allowances must be made for 
differences of environment and of temperament. And that is 
why Mr. Borden’s single-hearted speeches appeal to Canadians 
and Englishmen alike and are not without effect in other parts of 
the Empire. E. B. O, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN REMEDY FOR STRIKES 
To the Editor of the NationaL REVIEW 


Dear Str,—In your August issue, which has just reached me, Mr. P. Airey 
criticises an article of mine on the Australian remedy for strikes. I trust you 
will allow me a short reply. 


Mr. Airey’s trouble, if he will let me say so, is that he has no recent ex- 
perience of Australia, and is therefore forced to depend on the statements of a 
partisan Press. His allegation, for instance, that in 1911 there were 92 strikes 
in Australia closely resembles the lists compiled by one or two reactionary 
papers which count in as ‘“‘strikes” every occasion on which a workman absents 
himself from employment after a quarrel with his master. Similarly his state- 
ment that our Arbitration Courts “ were at one time supposed to be an absolute 
remedy for the strike evil” is a replica of many anti-Labour leading articles; 
no responsible advocate of arbitration in Australia has ever talked about 
‘absolute ” remedies—we know well enough that all the courts of justice in the 
world are not an “absolute” remedy for murder. The statement made in my 
original article on p. 298 of your April issue—that the chief recent strikes were 
extremist revolts, and were put down by use of the ordinary arbitration laws, 
while the courts have also settled an enormous number of disputes which might 
easily under old conditions have been the nucleus of strikes—fairly represents 
both the achievement of the arbitration system here and what it was expected 
to achieve. 


Take a few of Mr. Airey’s instances. The Brisbane tramway strike (p. 1032) 
was, according to a judicial decision, not a strike at all, but a lock-out. The 
general strike which followed it was an extremist revolt in a State possessing 
no anti-strike legislation, and its collapse was welcomed by the responsible 
Labour leaders of the other States. The statement on p. 1033 that the strikers 
in certain recent New South Wales strikes “went unpunished” is untrue as 
far as the ringleaders were concerned; the instigators were imprisoned and 
many of their active followers fined, the fines being collected. The Arbitration 
Courts have, consequently, not arrived at anything remotely resembling a 
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cul-de-sac ; they are actively administering justice to-day without fear or favour, 
The “Sydney Waterside Workers’ affair” of 1911 collapsed in four days 
under the threat of a Labour Government to appoint a special court (I referred 
to this in my April article); the “ Lithgow affair” was followed by imprisonment 
of the leaders and fines for many others; a second Waterside Workers’ attempt 
to strike this year has been put down by the Arbitration Court with a strong 
hand. 


I could fill your pages with instances of this kind. But perhaps it will 
be simpler to quote for Mr. Airey’s benefit a recent utterance of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, which he will admit does not unduly favour Labour. Ina leading 
article of August 9, 1912, dealing with the latest Waterside Workers’ strike, 
the Herald says: 


Their action brought them within the provisions of the new Arbitration Act, 
which was expressly designed to prevent these methods of industrial warfare... . 
If this strike had been overlooked, the Act would clearly have been a failure ; 
but the authorities with entirely commendable determination were resolved to 
justify its existence and a whole crop of prosecutions was the result. . . . Quite 
apart from the actual verdict, it is satisfactory to feel that the Act is so 
successfully fulfilling its purpose. ‘Too often measures passed with the best 
intentions in the world prove in practice hardly worth the paper they are 
written on; but this one has not fallen short of the expectations formed of it, 
for there is little doubt that its prompt application put an end to what might 
easily have developed into a widespread strike. 


I trust that Mr. Airey will take heart from this impartial testimony. 


Iam, &e., 


Poxtio. 


THE MARCONI COMPANIES 
To the Editor of the Nationat REVIEW 


Sir,—In the October number of the National Review an article appeared 
from the pen of Mr, W. R. Lawson on “The Government and the Marconi 


Company,” which, according to the note preceding it, was written at your 
request. 


With the statements and arguments of the writer of the article I am not 
conc:rned except in so far as they relate tome. Unfortunately he has been 
misinformed as to my ten years’ work in connection with the establishment and 
development of the Marconi undertakings, for all his statements about me, 
direct or inferential, are absolutely inaccurate, 
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To protect my interests with respect to undertakings in which I am engaged, 
T issued the following statement to the Press: 


The attention of Mr. Albert L. Ochs, of Winchester House, E.C., having 
been drawn on his return from the Continent to the article in the National 
Review on the “Government and the Marconi Company,” he states that he 
was never managing director of the company, and on his retirement from the 
board he did not seil 5000 shares for £500, or, indeed, any shares at this or any 
other rate. With international bankers Mr. Ochs established the marine 
business of the company in 1900, and with his associated companies and others 
financed the Marconi Wireless Company, mainly for the purpose of completing 
the long distance communication to the United States and Canada. Mr. Ochs 
adds that, as a director, he co-operated in the initial commercial establishment 
of wireless telegraphy all over the world and retired in 1909, as he did from 
other undertakings, after a successful issue of further capital. At that time 
the business was progressing well. The main requirement was the provision of 
ample funds to keep pace with the rapid extension of the wireless enterprise. 
This difficulty was overcome by the subsequent general improvement in financial 
conditions and the natural development of the Marconi companies under con- 
tinued good direction and management. 


This notice not having been sufficiently circulated, the statements made in 
the Vational Review seem to require further specific refutation by you. 

Your invariable fairness being so well known to me I feel I can count upon 
your also publishing the above statement in your next issue as proving that Mr. 
Lawson’s references to me were inadvertently made in consequence of his having 
been misled, and that they are altogether inaccurate. 


Yours faithfully, 
Mancuester E.C. Apert L, Ocus. 
October 14, 1912 


ITALIANS IN MALTA 
To the Editor of the Nationau Review 


Sir,—There are two statements about Malta and the Maltese, in your Sep- 
tember issue, which should not be allowed to pass uncontradicted. 

Lord Perey writes of there being 8000 Italians, “including Maltese,” in 
Tripoli, and on page 76 Mr. Capel Cure refers to granting “ the requests of the 
Maltese in regard to the language.” 

I would point out, in the first place, that of the 8000 British subjects classified 
with Italians, probably not 500 speak or understand that language, though all 
speak Arabic. 

Secondly, Blue-Books show that the lately granted privilege of allowing 
Maltese (as opposed to Italian) to be the language of the Police Courts in Malta 
is much resented by the Italian-speaking minority, who see in this new law the 
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exposure of the fiction that they have striven to perpetuate—that Italian is the 
language of the Island. 


i In the elementary schools, where the choice lies between Italian and English 
as a second language, only some 5 per cent. of the parents choose the former, 
which is barely spoken out of Valetta, except by the upper classes. 


An Italian naval officer, member of an International Commission sitting in 
Malta this summer, put the case very clearly. 

He said: “I was told before coming here that the people spoke Italian, but 
all I can say is that in Valetta they can’t understand me.” 

Further comment seems unnecessary ! 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
October 8, 1912. R.N. 


